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mons, Wednesday, May 23d, 1821, on the Bill for mitigating — 
the Severity of Punishment in certain Cases of Forgery, and the 
Crimes connected therewith John and Arthur Arch. 
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2. Inquiry into the present State of the Statute and Criminal Law 


qr England. By John Miller, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 
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3. Observations on the Criminal Law of England, as it relates to 
capital Punishments, and on the mode in which it is administered. 
By Sir Samuel Romilly. Cadell and Davies. London, 1813. 


Turis whole great question lies spread before us in the above 
publications. The arguments for the mitigation of punishments 
in our criminal law are nowhere to be found in more efficient 
form and stronger array than in the speech of Mr. Buxton, nor 
do we remember to have seen the opposite reasonings better en- 
forced than in the pages of Mr. Miller’s * Inquiry.’ That our 
criminal law is characterized by many imperfections both in 
theory and in practice, seems no longer, as a general fact, to be 
much disputed by statesmen or jurists. After the tenyperate, 
though effectual confutation of Dr. Paley’s speculative positions 
by the late Sir Samuel Romilly in the observations published by 
him in the year 1813, that indefinite system of wide discretional 
jurisprudence, of which the eminent writer alluded to is the 
panegyrist, will find but few advocates. The difficulty that now 
presses is to determine within what limits this* judicial discretion 
should be allowed, having regard to certain specific advantages, 


which in the opinions of some persons it may be sup to 
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possess, and to the necessity which, from the varying circum- 
stances and shades of moral guilt, arises for its exercise to a 
certain extent. From this roomy state of the question, if we 
may be allowed the phrase, a latitude is afforded to each dis- 
putant to mistate or exaggerate, wilfully or mistakingly, the 
ropositions and conclusions of his adversary, as far as it may 
* serviceable in setting off the comparative value of his own 
arguments. Those especially who contend for the mitigation of 
our suppliciary laws, are frequently answered by their epponents 
as if the only question ‘between them was the measure and 
quantum of actual punishment, whereas the diminution of the 
punishments nominally annexed to various secondary descrip- 
tions of guilt is proposed to prevent the frequent escape of de- 
linquents by those who admit the claims of mercy to be more 
than satisfied by the limits to which punishment is practically 
restrained. Neither.are the arguers on the side of our multi- 
plied capital denunciations to be always regarded as enemies to 
the principle of proportion; on the contrary, they assert that 
the only effectual way of adjusting the ratio between crime and 
punishment, is to allow to \the magistrate a large discretion in 
order to meet all the varieties of circumstance which aggravate 
or extenuate an offence. That the great purpose of criminal 
law is the prevention of crime by correcting offenders, and de- 
terring others, seems to be a point equally conceded by all; and 
the controversy between men who have any Saleen of the 
subject, is reduced to the question whether the terror of extreme 
unishment, depending upon discretion, and liable as it is to the 
interposing influences of habits, temper, and feeling, in those 
through whom the law is administered, or the expectation of 
penieiment more moderate, but more defined, Jess threatening, 
ut more certainly consequential, less tremendous in name, but 
more inflexible in operation, is the preferable medium by which 
the great endin view is to be accomplisled—the diminution 
and prevention-of crime. The points perhaps substantially in 
dispute lie in no very wide compass, though the discussion de- 
mands the most cautious collection and examination of facts, 
and an acquaintance with the springs and motives which are 
found on the largest scale of observation to influence and deter- 
mine human actions and preferences. " 

It seems to us that in the treatment of this question a great 
deal of discussion is absolutely wasted. ‘This most assuredly is 
the case whenever an abstract view is taken of it. It is idle to 
talk of punishment as if to give it operation nothing more were 
required than to pass a law for it. ‘The moral structure of the 
mind must determine in a state constituted like ours how far it 
can be exercised, and with what success. In despotic govern- 
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ments the natural effect of capital pains may be the subject of 
calculation with reference only to man’s hypothetical nature 
under such a state of things; but in a government like that 
under which we live there is a previous question,—how far can 
the members of such a.community be made the agents for car- 
rying the law into.operative existence. In a country where the 
execution of the laws is virtually committed to the body of 
the people, the necessity for adapting them to the common 
feeling by an ostensible equity in their composition, is so ob- 
vious, that it seems hard to conceive not merely how any other 
supposition could be taken as the foundation of criminal juris- 
prudence, but how the point could ever come under any reason- 
able doubt. ‘To us it appears contradictory to common sense to 
contend that the criminal jurisprudence of a free state can be 
considered as in a good train, when, without even aiming at 
certainty or proportion, it awaids punishments indiscriminately 
violent, simply to enlarge the potential discretion of the magis- 
trate. If a punishment thus excessive in its severity is meant 
only to exist 7m terrorem, the danger, if very remote, loses even 
this effect, and ceases to be in any degree salutary; still, however, 
while it may be too little probable to deter from the commission 
of crime, its mere possibility may prevent as well the parties 
injured, as those who are to determine the weight of testimony, 
and to decide the question of guilt or innocence, from bringing 
the accused within the reach of so disproportionate an infliction, 
and may thus render nugatory even that questionable resource of 
penal justice—the boundless discretion of the judge. * 

It seems to have been too little considered that there is amoral 
character even in the denunciations of the law, which cannot be 
neglected without injury to the tone of public sentiment and feel- 
ing. Unless they bear reference in their quantity to the qualities 
and degrees of transgression, they are neither satisfactory nor in- 
structive; neither consonant to that divine law which speaks 
plainly to the hearts of reasoning beings, nor consistent with the 
advancement of those distinctive perceptions of duty and prin- 
ciple, which to cherish and diffuse will be deemed a most import- 
ant object by him who knows most in what the happiness of 
society consists. ‘fo deter men from the breach of the laws is, 
according to Sir Matthew Hale, the true, or at least, the prin- 
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‘cipal end of punishment; but it is not the single end of punish- 


ment. Every punishment pronounced by the law is, or ought to 
‘be, a part of a general penal system; which in the spirit of its 
denunciations should be an organ of public and private virtue, 
the guide and ally of sound opinion, and the interpreter of those 
‘decrees of immutable justice which are the proper basis of human 


‘jnstitutions. Though the principal end of judicial punishment 


is prevention of crime, yet that end is not to be pursued at any 
rate, and by any methods. The means of enforcing obedience 
‘to law may be in themselves unlawful by being excessive. In 
such a procedure, more injury may be done by the distortion of 
natural sentiment, than good obtained by the fullest accomplish- 
ament of the particular object in view. The single end may be 
cunwisely brought about by the sacrifice of the combined purpose. 
But if the particular aim is missed, and the general tendency at 
the same time perverted by the injury done to the character of 
public justice, nothing but mere mischief is the consequence; 
and we are firmly persuaded that the primary object of preven- 
tion will invariably fail wherever to any criminal act a degree of 
punishment is annexed, though nominally, and in terrorem only, 
which is palpably disproportionate and excessive. ‘Theory and 
practice go - in hand in condemning a mode of legislation 
which, even if expediency seems to cali for it ever so loudly, is 
pronounced illegal by a voice from Heaven. 

We have no design to enter upon the abstract enquiry, whe- 
ther, as man has no original or natural right to take away the life 
of a fellow creature, he can acquire that right in his corporate or 
politic state. It is clear that the divine Jaw has permitted and 
enjoined it in certain cases, and we feel no disposition to question 
the soundness of Sir Matthew Hale’s opinion, that “ although 
many of the schoolmen and canonists have been of opinion that 
death ought not to be inflicted for theft, yet the necessity of the 
peace, and well-ordering of the kingdom, hath in all ages, and 
almost all countries, prevailed against that opinion, and annexed 
death as the punishment of theft, when the offence hath been ac- 
companied with enormous circumstances.” We forbear to car 


the objection further, than to maintain that it ought not to be 


inflicted, when any penalty less shocking to humanity would 
answer the purpose of prevention better, or as well. All nature 
is IN Insurrection against it, and it is doubtless attended by many 
demoralizing effects, when it becomes a spectacle of frequent re- 
currence. Let it at least, therefore, be reserved for those cases of 
atrocity in which common feeling acknowledges something like a 
balance between the punishment and the offence, and in which 
humanity or society is so deeply outraged or endangered, as to 
call for the strongest protection which the law can afford it. 
This homage to charity a Christian legislature is bound in duty 
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to manifest by its reluctance to intercept the possibility of re~ 
pentance ; but when the law, as her last resource, has placed the 
sword of suppliciary justice in the hands of her ministers, for 
visiting the sanguinary and ferocious offender with punishment 
of the same complexion with his guilt, infallibly and inflexibly 
to execute her denunciations, is substantial benevolence under 
the form of severity; and if not mercy in the act of administra- 
tion, it is succeeded by those benefits to humanity at which 
Mercy must smile through her tears. 

We have made it pretty plain in various parts of this journal, 
that we are not among the advocates of theoretic reform: but to. 
deny the expediency of reform in every department of polity 
from a bigotted addiction to things as they are, makes no part of 
our character. It is evident to every man at all acquainted with 
our constitutional history, that just principles of legislation have- 
been often out of sight in the fabrication of our criminal code. 
The pressure of a particular exigence, or the prominence of a 
single object, is apt to occupy the mind of a legislator, so as to 
shut out from his view the just value of other considerations, as 
well as those consequences of a general kind which experience 
— develops. Looking oak to the existing evil, the mind 

istens readily to suggestions which propose strong remedies ; 
and it is almost natural to it to imagine that the restraining influ- 
ence of punishment will be in proportion to its severity. ‘The mul- 
tiplicity of checks which interrupt the efficacy of all violent ex- 
pedients, and particularly the tendency of all exuberant and ex- 
cessive measures to end abortively, partly from a certain counter 
effort which they are sure to excite, and partly from the disturb- 
ance which they create in the very subjects on which they are to 
operate, are considerations not very apt to occur toa mind ardent 
in the prosecution of a purpose by which a palpable incon- 
venience or suffering is to be removed. At once to effectuate this 
object, the extreme of punishment has presented itself as the 
simplest expedient, leaving to the judge the qualification of the 
remedy according to the circumstances of the case. Guarded, as 
it has been thought, by this discretion in the magistrate, the ope- 
ration of the law has been abandoned to its course, and a total 
unconcern has succeeded with respect to its permanent conse- 
quences, or its effects in combination with the system to which it 
belongs. Its tendency to disturb the general economy of punish- 
ment, to approximate things mein lly wide of each other, to 
dissipate the force of orm and to perplex the theory of ordi-- 
nary morality, has been little cared about, or inquired into. 
Remedies adapted to particular cases, in perfect independence of 
any general plan of legislation, have at length, in a course of 
accumulation, in which neither order nor proportion has been 


observed, produced a shapeless mass of enactments, in which it 
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is impossible to discern the lineaments of an ethical distribution, 
or any consistency of technical arrangement. Extreme penalties 
having been profusely denounced, an insuperable reluctance has 
been always felt to recur to penalties less severe, when an evil ur- 
gently requiring to be repressed has presented itsclf. ‘The no- 
tion of increasing restraint by diminishing punishment has been 
considered, in spite of experience, as too paradoxical to be safely 
entertained. Thus we find ourselves at the commencement of 
the nineteenth century, in a very contradictory and jarring pre- 
dicament; with enlarged views of human nature, and human 
interests, in a condition which we cali enlightened, and advanced 
by centuries of progressive refinement to a high pitch of moral 
and intellectual cultivation; yet sinking under the weight of an 
undigested chaos of criminal law, in which justice has defeated 
its own ends by an impracticable violence in its denunciations, 
has merged its real terror in its nominal barbarity, and sacrificed 
its efficiency to its fury. 

Of all the different modes ever devised of governing and re- 
straining human beings, much threatening with little perform- 
ance is the weakest pr: worst; and this must be the case in- 
variably under all governments of which it has been the policy 
to multiply capital punishments, and to extend them to offences, 
unaccompanied by personal violence. 

There are certain objections to the infliction of death which can 
only be answered by the imperious necessity of the case. ‘These 
objections increase in strength with the frequency of its recur- 
rence. ‘The oftener this painful spectacle is before the eyes of the 

ublic, the less it produces of salutary terror. It is much to be 
eared, that the exhibition tends in some degree to diminish the 
horror of homicide, and to confirm the habit of ferocity. Nor 
are we justified in the inference that the punishment most terri- 
ble to the sufferer, is the most operative on the mind of the 
spectator. On the contrary, violent impressions are generally 
short and transitory. It is the spectacle of continued sufferin 
and privation only that produces permanent impressions, a 
gives birth to those sentiments which dwell in the mind, and 
penetrate and decide the character. The pain of death expends 
all its moral upon the spectator in one tumultuous emotion; it 
collects its force into one transient shock ; it is a short exit from 
misery, and in the opinion of the crowd is an expiation of crime, 
sometimes a sort of apotheosis. There is a pageantry 
often attending public executions, by which their disgrace is 
softened : a parting scene, a flourish of declarations, confessions, 
and expectations, a black or white costume, and other decorative 
incidents, cast a deceitful dignity over the last moments of the 
criminal. Sometimes his contempt of death makes him the hero, 
sometimes his protestations of innocence the martyr, of the mob, 
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Impressible minds avoid the spectacle; the hardened look on, and’ 
become more callous to their danger. If the crime of the suf- 
ferer is one to which the punishment is disproportioned in the 
common judgment of mankind, the infliction carries in it no 
moral lesson: its rarity prevents its being an occasion of terror ; 
its excess operates powerfully in exciting contumacious and in- 
dignant hostility. When it is applied to crimes of the highest 
kind, and consequently of the least frequent occurrence,—when 
it is used to testify the horror and detestaticn with which society 
regards the deed of blood or rapine, and the act which strikes 
at the very foundations of public or private security, capital 
punishment fulfils its proper ends ;—it has its distinctive efficacy, 
and touches, as it were, the true and responsive chord of natural 
feeling. But by the frequent and prodigal application of this 
ultimate remedy, that consequence is soon perceived which in- 
variably befals the frequent use of strong excitements,—they act 
with diminished effect; the sensibility of apprehension is gradu- 
ally reduced; punishment loses its corrective influence, and a 
fearful crisis of moral disorder approaches.* 

Nothing, we apprehend, is more clear than that this level 
treatment of crimes, essentially different in their degrees of guilt, 
has a negative tendency to render more frequent those of the 
most flagitious description. By the application of the highest 
punishment to a secondary order of offences, no adequate cor- 
rection is left for those which call more urgently for repression. 
In this state of things crime assumes a more dangerous ehirwilts 
and punishment becomes more and more impotent as the more 
atrocious offences increase in frequency. ‘The inducement to 
stop short in the career of iniquity is removed, when by an ad- 
ditional act of wickedness no greater punishment is incurred, 
while thereby the risk of detection is materially diminished. 
Under such a regimen men look for security in the very atrocity 
of their deeds, and approach the last stage of guilt with caleu- 
lating confidence. Nor is it inconsistent with daily experience 
to remark, that the very jeopardy of life is in itself not seldom 
the incentive to actions of villanous hardihood. There is a 
magnanimity connected with the peril which will sometimes turn 
menace into encouragement. A species of heroism not unfre- 
quently mingles itself with the most sanguinary career of crime, 
which finds its meed and its reward in the society and. the 
applause of abandoned associates, ) 


We believe these observations to be founded on the. general 


* The speech of Diodotus on the great question before the Athenians of pus 
nishing with death thedelinquency of the people of Mitylene, comprizes an intes 
resting view of the testimonies which the experience of those days bore to the in- 
efficacy of capital punishment when, inflicted with indiscriminate, violence. 
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character of the human mind, and are partly induced by our 
conviction of their truth to declare decidedly for a reformation 
of our criminal code, by ajuster and more proportionate adapta- 
tion of its punishments, on principles more in harmony with the 
moral constitution of nature. Violence may be properly met by 
violence; but in cases of less enormity we are satisfied that a 
scale of punishment regulated as far as conveniently may be (we 
know it must be necessarily imperfect) by the amount of guilt, 
will at least be exempt from the evils above enumerated. No 
illusory triumph, no spurious heroism, no display of intrepidity, 
nothing dramatic, nothing interesting, nothing that lends a part- 
ing grace to that which should inspire aversion, is found in the 
circumstances of him who expiates his crime by loss of liberty, 
seclusion, low diet, and severe labour. Such a condition shows 
the criminal to his fellow men in a state degraded and cashiered, 
and presents crime in its proper association with sorrow and 
disgrace. It is a spectacle that makes upon the beholder’s 
mind a continuous impression, and forces if upon the perpetual 
comparison of the consequences of depravity with the lot of 
those who live honestly and reverence the laws. 

The remarks which have above occurred to us, owe what 
strength they possess to a plain deduction from the nature and 
constitution of man; we might safely, however, try them by au- 
thority, or refer them to the test of fact and experience. It 
would be as rational, in the present state of the world, to re- 
commend the Valerian or the Porcian laws to the adoption of 
the legislator, as to put forth the works of Montesquieu or 
Beccaria as practical guides in the details of jurisprudence: but, 
as authorities occasionally supplying the wisest and profoundest 
principles to govern the general course of legislation in the treat- 
ment of crimes, those writers are well entitled to the homage of 
all free governments. It is thus that the former of these writers 
expresses himself in treating of the power of punishments. 


‘¢ If an inconvenience or abuse arises in the state, a violent govern- 
ment endeavours suddenly to redress it, and, instead of putting the 
old laws in execution, it establishes some cruel punishment which 
instantly puts a stop to the evil. But the spring of government is hereby 
weakened, the imagination grows accustomed to the severe as well as 
to the milder punishment; and as the fear of the latter diminishes, 
they are soon obliged in every case to have recourse to the other.” 
——‘“* Men must not be led by excegs of violence; we ought to make 
a prudent use of the means which nature has given us to conduct 
them. If we inquire into the cause of human corruptions, we shall 
find that they proceed from the impunity of crimes, and not from the 
moderation of punishments.” “* It often happens that a legislator, 
desirous of reforming an evil, thinks of nothing but of this reforma- 
tion; his eyes are open only to this obiect, and shut to its inconveni- 
ences. When the evil is redressed, there is nothing more seen but 
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the severity of the legislator: yet there still remains an evil in the 
state which has sprung from this severity.” (L.vi. c. 12.) 


We have selected the above two or three passages from Mon- 
tesquieu, because they have the solid basis of history and facts 
to support them, and derive no part of their attraction or value 
from their subserviency to a favorite theory, which too frequently 
characterises the propositions of that brilliant writer. The 
Marquis Beccaria is an author of the same class with Montesquieu; 
if not his equal in genius, little less sagacious, and much less ad- 
dicted to asystem. We cannot but think him well warranted in 
the general remark, that “ if an equal punishment be ordained 
for two crimes that injure society in different degrees, there is 
nothing to deter men from committing the greater, as often as it 
is attended with greater advantage,”—that “ all laws are useless, 
and in consequence destructive, which contradict the natural 
feelings of mankind.— We cannot confound the immutable rela- 
tions of things, or successfully oppose nature, whose actions not 
being limited by time, but operating incessantly, overturn and 
destroy all those vain regulations which contradict her laws. It 
is not only in the fine arts that the imitation of nature is the 
fundamental principle; it is the same in sound policy, which is 
no other than the art of uniting and directing to the same end 
the natural and immutable sentiments of mankind.” 

Weare by no means prepared to go the length of the marquis 
in his chapter * On the Punishment of Death,” but we cannot 
refuse our assent to many of the strong observations by which 
he endeavours to support his humane theory. ‘The right to in- 
flict death is, we think, denied by him on very insufficient 
grounds, and its inefficacy as an example of terror is certainly 


overstated; but his general objections to it seem to us to be. 


grounded on accurate observations of our common nature; and 
whatever may be said for or against his recommendation of perpe- 
tual slavery and labour as a substitutionary punishment, his 
views of the superior operation and influence of those examples 
which keep up the sentiment in the beholder of the degradation 
and suffermg consequent upon crime, are substantially just, and 


true in their principles. 


** It is, moreover, absurd and impolitic,”” says Sir William Black- 
stone, “to apply the same punishment to crimes of different malig- 
nity. A multitude of sanguinary laws (besides the doubt that may be 
entertained concerning the right of making them) do likewise prove 
a manifest defect either in the wisdom of the legislature, or the 
strength of the executive power. It is a kind of quackery in govern- 
ment, and argues a want of solid skill, to apply the same universal 
remedy, the ultimum supplicium, to every case of difficulty. It is, it 


must be owned, much easier to extirpate than to amend mankind;. 
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yet that magistrate must be esteemed both a weak and a cruel surgeon, 
who cuts off every limb, which through ignorance or indolence he will 
not attempt to cure. It has, therefore, been ingeniously proposed, that 
in every state a scale of crimes should be formed with a corresponding 
scale of punishments descending from the greatest to the least: but if 
that be tuo romantic an idea, yet, at least, a wise legislator will mark 
the principal divisions, and not assign penalties of the first degree to 
offences of an inferior rank. When men see no distinction made in 
the nature and gradations of punishment, the generality will be led to 
conclude that there is no distinction in the guilt.” (4 BI. 18.) 


The plain good sense of this reasoning kas compelled the 
acquiescence of the moral mind in all civilized periods of the 
world. The laws of Draco, indeed, propounded an undis- 
tinguishing system of punishment: 


tantundem ut peccet idemque, 
Qui teneros caules alieni fregerit horti, 
Et qui nocturnus Divum sacra legerit. 


But they had more fury than force. ‘Their rigour was soon 
departed from; and their excessive severity fell back into the 
opposite extreme by a sort of natural rebound; so that licen- 
tiousness and impunity were the only fruit of their self-destruc- 
tive violence. This state of anarchy threw the republic of Athens 
into the hands of Solon, who retrieved its affairs by a total re- 
peal of Draco’s laws, and the introduction of a system of mode- 
ration. ‘Those intemperate laws, therefore, had a short existence ; 
the laws of Solon maintained their authority as long as the 
Athenian republic subsisted. | They were full of errors, bein 
contrived in an early stage of the most difficult of all arts; but 
from what is handed down to us concerning them, we find them 
characterised by a regard to that natural sense of justice which 
has never entirely abdicated its seat in the human heart. It is 
impossible, indeed, to read without a profound delight what the 
virtuous ancients say of that fundamental equity, which vindicates 
its holy original and stationary right, amidst all the varying in- 
stitutions of the world. To ev guce, says Aristotle, aminroy xe 
mavlaxe avtny Cuvausy, WOTEO TO evdacde ev 
cas Arist. vy. Eth. 8. And speaking again of these natural 
principles, he says, Uavlaxs tyy auryy exer To 
y wy. Arist. v. Eth. 10. They have every where the same force, 
and are independent of all decrees. Let the reader turn also to 
the Antigone of Sophocles, where the same immortal sentiment is 
made to ring in the ears of the tyrant Creon. Ov yao ti mot 
Zeus yv 0 xypusas Where he may learn from this heathen 


moralist, and half-enlightened Greek, the insufficiency of a 
mortal’s law 
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“ To abrogate the unwritten law divine, 
Immutable, eternal, not like these 
Of yesterday, but made ere time began.” * 


It would be to misconceive us very widely to consider us as the 
advocates of a Jax system of judicature, in which crime is not 
severely denounced, or met by punishment of sufficient re- 
straining efficacy. We contend only that conventional law 
must not contradict the law that is written in our hearts, or be 
at variance with the natural order in which a providential ar- 
rangement has impressed the degrees of guilt and transgression 
upon our consciences. A system of this traversing kind requires 
an extraordinary external force to sustain it in action, and while 
it lasts it is without the fundamental authority of truth; it 
punishes without correcting, multiplies pain without dimi- 
nishing vice, disturbs analogies, dissociates affinities, transposes. 
just ideas, and confounds the whole economy of moral percep- 
tions. From ancient Greece and Rome we may learn prudence 
on this important Subject of policy. If the Porcian law be 
reprehensible for its excessive lenity, that excess seems to have 
been provoked by the character of the twelve tables which 
are said to have been full of cruel punishments, affording an in- 
stance of the tendency of violent enactments to terminate in 
impunity. It is a memorable circumstance that the senate en- 
gaged the consuls to propose the Acilian law, by which those 
that were guilty of intriguing for places were subjected to a fine, 
rendered incapable of the rank of a senator, or of holding any. 
_ Office of dignity, in order to anticipate the Tribune Cornelius,. 
who, with the people on his side, was expected to institute 
for this offence a punishment of inordinate rigour. Upon which 
Montesquieu remarks that “ the senate rightly judged that im- 
moderate punishments would strike, indeed, a terror into the 
people’s minds, but must have also this effect, that there would be 
no body afterwards to accuse or condemn; whereas by proposing 
moderate punishments there would be always judges and accu- 


* While upon this subject it is not easy to pretermit the noble passage which 
occurs among the fragments of Cicero De Republica, preserved by Lactantius, 
and which Sigonius thinks he borrowed from Aristotle or Sophocles, alluding to 
the passages which occur in our text. ** Est quidem vera lex, recta ratio, na- 
tura congzruens, diffusa in omnes, constans, sempiterna, que vocet ad officium 
Jjubendo, vetando a frande deterreat, que tamen neque probos frustra jubet, aut 
vetat, nec improbos jubendo, aut vetando movet. Huic legi nee abrogari fas est, 
neque derogari ex hac aliquid licet, neque tota abrogari potest. Nec vero aut 
per senatum, aut per populum solvi hac lege possumus, Neque est querendus 
explanator, aut interpres ejus alius: nec erit alia lex Romm, alia Athenis, alia 
nunc, alia posthac; sed et omnes gentes, et omni tempore una lex, et sempi- 
ferna, et immortalis continebit; uausque erit communis quasi magister, et impe- 
rator omniaum Deus ille, legis hajus inventor, disceptator, lator; cui qui non 
parebit, ipse se fugiet, ac naturam hominis aspernabitur, atque hoe ipso luet 
maximas peenas, etiamsi cetera supplicia, que putantur, effugerit.” 
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sers.” With this sentiment the observation of Livy, upon the 
terrible death inflicted by Tullus Hostilius upon the Alban Dic- 
tator, remarkably accords, “* Avertere omnes a tanta foeditate 
spectaculi oculos. Primum, ultimumque illud supplicium apud 

manos exempli parum memoris legum humanarum fuit. In 
aliis gloriari licet, nulli gentium mitiores — poenas,” 
which observation we must refer to a period posterior to the 
institutions of the Decemviri; and this continued to be the cha- 
racter of the Roman laws, until the civil wars threw things into 
confusion; and, at length, under the emperors, the Decemviral 
constitutions were imitated in their punishments, and the essen- 
tial grandeur of the state declined and fell. 

It cannot be too often impressed that laws are a branch, 
and in truth the most important branch of practical morals. It 
has, therefore, always been, usual with ethical and political wri- 
ters to deduce the character of a people from the spirit of their 
laws—a truth which Demosthenes urges upon the Athenians as 
& motive to the greatest care and cultivation of this department 
of their polity. He does not scruple at once to adopt a senti- 
ment which he states himself to have heard attributed to the 
wisest men—* that laws are in truth nothing but the morals of a 
state,” tporous tne ewas. C. Timocr. T. iii, Ed. Cant. p. 439. 
This affinity with ethics makes it the more important, that a fit- 
ness and proportion should, as far as is consistent with its mul- 
tifarious objects, be maintained throughout the system of national 


jurisprudence, and especially through that part of it which come ° 


prehends what is most open to the view of the world—the dis- 
pensation of criminal justice,—that it may coincide with those 
great aphorisms of universal equity, which speak the natural 
sense of mankind. Where legislators thus feel they will avoid 
what the judicious Hooker well warns them against—* the mea- 
suring by one kind of lawall the actions of men,” whereby they 
will be sure to “ confound the admirable order in which God 
has disposed all laws, distinct in nature as in degree;” remem- 
ooo with that great man, that * of law no less can be acknow- 
ledged, than that her seat is the bosom of God,—her voice the 
harmony of the world.” 

It is, furthermore, among the ‘high collateral duties incident 
to the business of legislation, to lead and meliorate opinion. It 
is as true of the people at large, as it is of little communities and 
individuals, that a government which makes no appeal to im- 
planted and primary perceptions of the just measures of correc- 
tion can never succeed in the grand purpose of general improve- 
ment and permanent discipline. This object can only be at- 
tained by slow and indirect impressions. “Living in an atmo- 
sphere of unclouded justice, the public body feels more and more 
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the refreshing influence, imbibes at every pore the salubrious 

qualities of ‘ee medium in which it moves, and in a course of 
gradual assimilation takes on a sort of second nature, and as- 
sumes a higher rank in the scale of moral existence. Or, will 
it better illustrate the rectifying influence produced upon the 
public temperament by the habitual contemplation and enjoy- 
ment of a rational system of distributive justice, to compare it 
with that improving relish for the sublime and beautiful in the 
arts, which results from a constant commerce with specimens 
wherein true principles are exemplified, and the real constitu- 
ents of excellence are developed in their just relations and pro- 
portions ? 

We trust we have offered some arguments to our readers, not 
wholly unworthy of their attention, against a system, better called 
an aggregation, of irrespective and disproportionate punishments. 
They contradict the seminal principles of morality Jodged in the 
human mind, and they cross the purposes of right reason and 
wholesome education. ‘They are discreditable to the character 
of a nation, and, instead of correcting, they deteriorate public 
opinion. But there is another objection to them, of a more 
palpable and obvious description. Injurious and calamitous 
hey must be if carried into general effect; but carried into gene- 
pe effect they never can be in a free or well-governed state. 
They are practicable only where the government is despotic; 
and there they are, for the most part, the proximate cause of 
revolution. Laws of excessive severity in a free state, or in a 
mixed and temperate monarchy, are eventually encouragements 
to crime; and those who propose them legislate for impunity. 
In our own state, the genius of the people is turned strong 
towards equity and proportion; and our criminal jurisprudence 
is at its base humane, while the superstructure is top-heavy with 
enactments, and seems ready to fall by its own unwieldy weight. 
We have utterly neglected the sound observations of Montesquieu, 
that ‘if we inquire into the cause of human corruptions, we 
shall find that they proceed from the impunity of crimes, and 
not from the moderation of punishments;” and that * in mo- 
narchies a good legislator is as bent upon punishing than pre- 
venting crimes.” Quotations from Blackstone’s Commentaries 
are trite, but we will not be deterred by that consideration from 
reminding our readers of the first chapter of his fourth book. 


“‘ We shall find it difficult to justify the frequency of capital punish- 
ment in the English law; inflicted, perhaps inattentively, by a mrulti- 
tude of successive and independent statutes, upon crimes very different 
in their natures. It is a melancholy truth, that among the variety of 
actions which men are daily liable to commit, no less than an hun- 


dred and sixty have been declared, by act of Parliament, to be felo- 
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nies without benefit of clergy; or, in other words, to be worthy of 
instant death. So dreadful a list, instead of diminishing, increases 
the number of offenders. The injured, through compassion, will often 
forbear to prosecute; Juries, through compassion, will sometimes 
forget their oaths, and either acquit the guilty, or mitigate the nature 
of the offence. The Judges, through compassion, will respite one 
half of the convicts, and recommend them to the royal mercy. Amo 
so many chances of escaping, the heedy and hardened overlooks the 
multitude that suffer: he boldly engages in some desperate attempt 
to relieve his wants, or supply his vices ; and if, unexpectedly, the 
hand of justice overtakes him, he deems himself peculiarly unfortu- 
nate, in falling, at last, a sacrifice to those laws which long impunity 
has taught him to contemn.”’ 


‘Upon an average,” says Mr. Buxton, to whose printed 
speech, standing at the head of our article, we are now brought 
by the current of our argument, “ every year of that period, 
(adverting to the last century,) was marked by the enactment of a 
capital te besides those occasions in which the legislator, as 
‘if tired of the tedious retail method of confining one capital denun- 
ciation to one statute, had heaped together—had faggotted, for 
that is the only term which is applicable—fifteen or twenty of such 
enactments in one heterogeneous mass. I remember a case,” con- 
tinues the same gentleman, * in which in the same paragraph, nine- 
teen are thus bundled together ; one of which is for a civil trespass 
to the value of sixpence ; and another for the worst species of mur- 
der. All these acts, as far as 1 can learn, passed sub-silentio, with- 
out debate, inquiry, examination, evidence, or any general inte- 
rest.” ‘This statement is a striking comment upon the intimation of 
Sir William Blackstone, occurring in the passage above cited from 
his Commentaries, that these statutary inflictions were imputable 
to inattention. ‘The thought carries in it something tremendous, 
that laws reaching to human life should ever be the result of 
carelessness: and if admitted to be a fact (and it is not denied, 
even in the work of Mr. Miller, which seems to have been com- 
yee to take off as much as might be of the trenchant edge of 

r. Buxton’s charges), is there not reason enough to awaken 
the conscience of the legislature to the calls dials upon it for 
investigation, and for the correction of institutions so momentous 
in their consequences, so spurious in their origin. 

Our readers will not reproach us with a propensity to innova- 
tion. On the verata questio of parliamentary reform we have 
spoken out frequently and fearlessly. We are not the advocates 
of ambiguous change in matters of positive institution, where the 
proof is in the operation, and where the machine, though liable 
to theoretical objections, has been, through a long course of ex- 
perience, found not only to work well, but to contain in itself a 
Principle of constant though gradual improvement and progres- 
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sion, and which involves nothing intrinsically wrong or indefensi- 
ble on moral grounds; but with respect to the disproportioned 
and incongruous structure of our criminal law, it may be securely 
averred, that it neither looks well, nor works well; that it is as 
ineffectual in operation as it is uncomely in form, and deficient 
in principle. 

n treating of the punishment for the offence of simple larceny, 
Sir William Blackstone seems half afraid to avow his own con- 
victions, and endeavours to maintain a neutral ground in the 
midst of reasons and authorities which, upon his own showing, 
ought to have decided him. Having stated the Jewish and Attic 
laws upon the subject, he proceeds to say, that ‘ from these 
examples, as well as from the reason of the thing, many learned 
aud scrupulous men have pperenes the propriety, if not the law- 
fulness, of inflicting capita! punishment for simple theft,” and then 
adduces the opinions of Sir Thomas More, and the Marquis Bec- 
caria, ‘who, at the distance of more than two centuries from 
each other have,” he observes, * very sensibly proposed. that 
kind of corporal punishment which approaches the nearest to a 
pecuniary satisfaction, viz. a temporary imprisonment, with an 
obligation to labour, first for thé party robbed, and afterwards 
for the public, in works of the most slavish kind, in order to 
oblige the offender to repair, by his industry and diligence, the 
depredations he has committed upon private property and public 
order.” This would seem to be a clear suffrage on the side of 
More and Beccaria; but to balance these observations he observes — 
further, that * notwithstanding all the remonstrances of specu- 
lative politicians and moralists, the punishment of theft ‘still 
continues, throughout the greatest part of Europe, to be capital; 
and Puffendorf, together with Sir Matthew Hale, are of opi- 
nion, that this must always be referred to the prudence of the 
legislature, who are to judge, say they, when crimes are become 
so enormous as to require such sanguinary restrictions. Yet 
both these writers agree, that such punishment should be cau- 
tiously inflicted, and never without the utmost necessity.” , 

If * learned and scrupulous men” have, from the examples o 
states, and * from the reason of the thing,” doubted or denied the 
expediency of punishing simple larceny capitally, and have sen- 
sibly proposed a penal method less violent, but more appropriate, 
as seems to be admitted by the learned commentator, it is diffi- 
cult to account for his afterwards giving them the appellation 

_ of speculative politicians and moralists, merely because he seems 
to be bringing against them the weighty authorities of Puffen- 
dorfand Sir Matthew Hale, which in truth he does not; for those 
learned men say no more than that in cases of the enormous 


kind, by which must be meant a criminality greatly beyond simple 
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larceny, the necessity for sanguinary punishments must be referred 
to the prudence of the legislature. 

But the ground which Mr. Buxton takes is in a great degree 
independent of the mere question of rigour, or the justifiable 
degrees of punishment in an abstract view of the point. What 
he principally charges upon our present system of criminal law is 
this—that its numerous denunciations of capital punishment for 
offences of a secondary or comparatively light degree of guilt, 
being in opposition to the strong current of human feelings, are, 
generally speaking, incapable of being carried into effect. ‘They 
are the mere abortions of justice. The life of the law is its 
execution, and that life is denied by the natural constitution of 
things to these severe enactments. Witnesses, juries, jue eS, 
citizens, are all in a humane conspiracy to suspend and stifle their 
operation. ‘The great leading principle of Mr. Buxton’s speech 
is this, —that without the sympathy of the people of this country, 
nay, without their co-operation, their hearty concurrence, and 
gratuitous aid, little can be done by legislative inflictions, how- 
ever multiplied and severe, towards the repression of crime; and 
that in proportion to their very multiplication and severity, their 
distance from this sympathy and co-operation is increased. The 
fact is that the people are the real executors of the law ; and there 
is nothing more characteristic of the ancient jurisprudence of our 
land, than its reliance upon the activity of the public in lending 
effectual aid to its processes and mandates for bringing offenders 
to justice. 


“ Upon this system,”’ says Mr. Buxton, “ which, resting upon pub- 
lic co-operation, requires the public sympathy, we have unhappily en- 
grafted another system, which does violence to the feelings of the 
nation. And here is the practical inconvenience. It is taken for 
granted, that he who can, “ill inform—that he who can, will apprehend 
—that the person aggrieved will prosecute. All this is taken for 
granted ; and justly, so long as the public feeling went along with the 
law; but now a man’s life is at issue, and this at once seals the lips of 
the man who would inform; stays the activity of him who would ap- 
prehend ; pacifies the prosecutor; silences the witnesses; often de- 
bauches the conscience of the juryman ; and sometimes even sharpens 


the merciful acuteness of the judge. In fact and in truth, it effects the 
deliverance of the felon.” 


It is impossible, therefore, not to see with this very able and 
eloquent commoner, that the inevitable consequences of such a 
system must be the impunity of crime. That these consequences 
have taken place in an alarming degree, is a fact strongly urged 
in the report made by the select committee of the House of 
Commons, appointed in March, 1819, to inquire into the of- 


fences made capital by the present criminal laws. A report 
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which Mr. Miller in his treatise at the head of this paper, cha- 
racterizes ‘as a ** work comprising the most valuable collection of 
documents which has perhaps ever been given to the world rela- 
tive to the administration of criminal law in any country, and 
contains the first distinct annunciation of that plan of reform, 
which certain gentlemen within parliament, and their coadjutors 
out of it, have been for some time strenuously endeavouring to 
introduce into our whole penal code;” though, with an appa- 
rent contrariety of sentiment, which it would take much reason 
ing to reconcile, the aim of his publication is to invalidate the 
testimony upon which the report establishes itself. It seems to 
us that Mr. Miller is rightly charged by Mr. Buxton with ex- 
pecting from the committee too much in the way of evidence to 
substantiate their opinions. He appears to have expected on the 
subject of each particular law, to which an excess of severity is im=- 
puted, an aggregation of facts collected from a large body of 
witnesses, to show the practical results of that severity; a work 
of endless detail, and as it strikes us, of superfluous tabour, on 
an occasion where all that scemed necessary was to support @ 
principle, and prove a general consequence by the opinions and 
observations of men selected for their long and particular expe- 
rience in the subject matter of the enquiry; and we cannot but feel 
that the best course was taken by the Committee to effectuate this 
object. They did not, it is true, ransack the whole community 
for evidence, but they examined solicitors of the excise, solicitors 
of the Old Bailey, officers of the police, clerks of the police offices, 
Magistrates, jurymen, merchants, bankers, and shopkeepers, se- 
lected senile with some previous knowledge of their sentiments, 
but selected undeniably from among the persons most competent 
to supply the information required. 

Among the evil consequences resulting from the inconsiderate 
multiplication of capital punishments in our English code of cri- 
minal law, is the necessity under which juries seem to consider 
themselves as placed, of giving false verdicts to save an offender 
from the peril of a capital punishment. It is thus that Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone expresses himself on this subject: 


‘“¢ The punishment of grand larceny, or the stealing above the value 
of twelvepence (which sum was the standard in the time of king Athel- 
stan, eight hundred years ago), is at common law regularly death = 
which, considering the great intermediate alteration in the price or 
denomination of money, is undoubtedly a very rigorous constitution ; 
and made Sir Henry Spelman (above a century since, when money was 
at twice its present rate) complain, that while every thing else had 
risen in its nominal value, and become dearer, the life of man had con- 
tinually grown cheaper. It is true, the mercy of juries will often make 
them strain a point, and bring in larceny to be under the value of 
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twelvepence, when it is really of much greater value; but this, though 
evidently justifiable and proper, when it only reduces the present no- 
minal value of money to the ancient standard, is otherwise a kind of 
pious perjury, and does not at all excuse our common law in this re- 

t from the imputation of severity, but rather strongly confesses 
the charge.” 

On which reasoning of the above-mentioned learned person, 
Sir Samuel Romilly, in his observations on our criminal law, most 
justly exclaims, | 
1 « What must be that system of laws, the evasion and disappoint- 
ment of which is looked upon with so much favour, even by a person 
who was one of the most distinguished ornaments of the magistracy, 


that he would be induced to give an epithet of such praise and honour 
to so detestable a crime as perjury, and to regard the profanation of 


the name of Gop, in the very act of administering justice to men, as - 


that which is in some degree acceptable to the Almighty, and as par- 
taking of the nature of a religious duty!” 


We will now lay before our readers a passage from Mr. Bux- 
ton’s speech, which will make this matter pretty clear to their 
apprehensions. 7 


“ And here, Sir, I must refer to the Sessions’ Papers. My object is 
not to demonstrate perjury in a few special and selected cases. I 
admit that I prove nothing at all, if I do not prove it in tens, nay, in 
hundreds of thousands of instances. For the sake of clearness, I shall 
advert to but one species of crime; namely, Larceny; and to one 
species of perjury; namely, a diminution, by the Jury, of the value 
of the goods stolen, below the sum made capital by law. The House 
are aware, that Larceny from the person is, or has been to a late pe- 
‘riod, capital, to the extent of twelve pence ; from ashop, to the extent 
4f five shillings; from a dwelling-house, to the extent of forty shillings. 
Now, I will read to the House a few cases, by which they will judge 
‘whether Juries do or do not perjure themselves, for the purpose of 
saving the life of the prisoner. 


_ “Mary Whiting was indicted for stealing 7 guineas and 34 shillings, 
in the house of John Sun. Verdict, guilty 39s. 


“* Jonathan Smith was indicted for stealing 20/. in money in the 
house of J. Marsh. Guilty 39s. 


** Elizabeth Parsons was indicted for stealing 23 guineas in the 
dwelling-house of Richard Staples. Guilty 39s. 

** Joseph Court was indicted for stealing 8 pair of gold ear-rings, value 
Sl. 16s.; 121 other pairs of ditto, value 74/. 10s. 6d. 48 pairs of ditto, 
value 12/. 12s.; 204 pairs of ditto, value 36s. 9s.; 24 pairs of ditto, 
61. 6s. ; 2,488 gold beads, value 72/. 18s.; 864 coloured beads, value 
18/.; 144 pairs of gold ear-rings, value 20/. 8s.; 3 pairs of gold en- 
amelled bracelets, value 9/.; 18 pairs of gold ditto, value 11/. 7s. 6d. 
S$ small cases for bracelets, value 6s.; 36 gold seals, value 331. 12s.; 
12 gold lockets, value 3/.; and a parcel of shoes, value 14s. 8d.; the 
property of Messrs. Mackenzie and Grey, in a lighter belonging to 
them on the Thames navigable river. Guilty 39s, 
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‘Stephen Blanrise and John Parker were indicted for stealing 68lb. 
of beef, value 15s. and 12Ib of pork, also a stock-lock, privately, in the 
shop of Thomas Burdett. Guilty 4s. 10d. 

“‘ William Parker was indicted for stealing 4 cocks, 17 hens, 5 ducks,. 
15 drakes, 20 fowls, the property of E. Tilson. Guilty 10d. 

‘‘ Barbara Hensley was indicted for stealing a gold watch, and a gold 
chain, value 10/.; 2 cornelian seals, value 40s., privately, from the 
person of Edward George. The watch and chain found on the pri- 
soner’s person. Guilty 10d. 

‘“< David Dickson was indicted for stealing 184 guineas, in the dwel-- 
ling-house ef Mr. Hall. Guilty 39s. 

‘* Edward Greenwood was indicted for stealing 240 gallons of vine-- 
gar, value 22/. a hogshead and 6 half hogsheads, value 4/., the property 
of Elizabeth White, on a wharf adjoining the Thames navigable river. 
Guilty 39s. 

*¢ William Moore was indicted for stealing 10 gallons of wine, value 
10/.; 42 bottles, 7s.; and a handkerchief, 2s., in the house of Peter 
Dennis. Guilty 39s. 

‘** George Taylor and William Dove were indicted for stealing a bed, 
bedstead, and curtains, set of fire-irons, a stove, a looking glass, 4 
checked linen shirts, a chest containing a bill, value 4/. 8s., another 
bill value 4/. 4s., another bill value i 2s., two dollars, and 7 bill» 
(Spanish money) in the house of Mary Glass. Taylor guilty 39s. Dove 
guilty 10d. 

“‘ Catherine Tracey was indicted for stealing 6 guineas, and 2 half 
guineas, from the person of George Bennington. Guilty 10d. 

“¢ John Powell was indicted for stealing 34 wooden half firkins, and 
1,150lb. of soap, value 20/7. Guilty 10d. 

‘* John Martin was indicted for stealing 6 guineas, 2 crowns, $ silver 
shoe-buckles, and 11 silver buttons, in a small trunk, in the dwelling- 
house of Thomas Smith. Guilty 39s. 

‘¢ Thomas Radford and Thomas Williams were indicted for stealing 
7s.; a bank-note, value 10/.; 1 ditto, value 2/.; 3 others, each 1/,; 
and 2 others, each 5/. monies of John Hartshorne, in his dwelling- 
house, Guilty 39s. 

“¢ Alexander Chalmers was indicted for stealing 333 yards of Holland 
linen, value 105/. 5s.; 24 yards of printed linen, value 4/. 4s.; 45 yards 
of damask, value 16s.; 26 yards of striped linen, value 3/. 5s. in the 
dwelling-house of Edward White. Guilty 39s. 

“¢ Joseph Day was indicted for stealing a gold watch, value 20/.; a 
gold watch-string, value 2/.; a gold chain, value 10/.; a pair of dia- 
mond ear-rings, value 20/.; a silver snuff-box, value 3/.; 6 silk gowns, 
value 12/.; 2 pieces of gold and silver brocaded silk, containing 40 
yards, value 60/.; 10 pieces of silk, containing 80 yards; and other 
things, in the dwelling-house of Thomas Cooke. Guilty 39s. : 

‘‘ William Fox was indicted for stealing 50/. in money, numbered, in 
the house of Alexander Steele. Guilty 39s. 

46 Philip Shovel was indicted for stealing 9 geese, value 40s. Guilty 
10d, 
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“ Mark Woddin was indicted for stealing 12 guineas, and 4 shillings, 

in a dwelling-house. Guilty 10d. 

«Henry Todd was indicted for stealing 2 live pigs, value 10s. the 
property of John Dunn. Guilty 10d. 

«¢ Now, here is a case which is somewhat inexplicable to those who 
think that there never has been any disposition on the part of the 
Judges to rescue the guilty prisoner from the legal consequences of 
his guilt. Martha Walmsey was indicted for stealing 1 pair of silver 
shoe-buckles, 2 pair of leather shoes, 3 shirts, 3 other ditto, 3 aprons, 

a frock, a gown, a bed-gown, 2 pair of hose and 2 curtains, with many 
other things, value 3/. 10s. in the house of Henry Grinling. Court to 
Prosecutor. ‘1f you can fix the value under 40s., you will save the 

risoner’s life”? Prosecutor. ‘ God forbid I should take her life! 
will value them at 8s. Guilty 8s. 

‘«¢ Here is another case to which I beg to call the particular attention 
ofthe House. William Earl, alias Day, was indicted for stealmg 133 
yards of lace, value 6/. in the dwelling-house of Arabella Morris. 
Guilty 39s. He was a second time indicted for stealing 44 yards of 
lace, in the house of Henry Pearse. Guilty again 39s. Now, it is 
somewhat curious, that 44 yards of lace, and 13% of lace, upon the 
oath of twelve jurymen, should be valued at precisely the same sum. 
But, what is still more extraordinary, he was a third time indicted for 
stealing 64 yards of Mecklin lace, and 7 yards of English lace, in the 
shop of John Gubbins. Now, if 4; yards were worth, valued upon 
oath, 39s., one would have thouglit that these 64 yards of one descrip- 
tion, and 7 yards of another, must have been worth something more. 
But it appears, they were worth a great deal less; for the Jury brought 
in their verdict, Guilty of stealing to the value of 4s. 10d. Is there 
any man who doubts the reason of these strange and sudden fluctua- 
tions in the value of the property ?—That their value was limited to 
39s. in the two former instances, and to 4s. 10d. in the latter, because, 
in the former, the Larceny was from the Dwelling-house ; in the lat- 
ter, from the Shop? 

* Again: A Bank-note of 50/. is taken from the pocket of the prose- 
cutor: the Jury swear it is worth but 10d.—from the Shop of the pro- 
secutor, the Jury swear it is worth 4s. 10d.—from the Dwelling-house 
of the prosecutor, the Jury protest that it is worth but 39s. Now, Sir, 
if any man denies that this is palpable and rank perjury, he is bound 
to explain so curious a phenomenon. Here is a piece of paper worth 
10d. in one spot, 4s. 10d. in another, 39s. in a third, and 50/. all over 
the world besides. 

‘* These are some few of the cases of this nature which I have se- 
lected; and I hold in my hand twelve hundred of a similar description, 
with which I need not trouble the House. I, in the little leisure that 
I enjoy, have only been able to select so limited a number; but, if 
any gentleman wishes to enlarge his collection, he will find no difficul- 
ty in making that twelve hundred, twelve thousand. Now, observe: 
each of these cases.involves the perjury of twelve men, I have con- 
fined myself to one species of crime out of a multitude—to one species 
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of evasion out of a multitude—and to one court, the Old Bailey, withs» 
out touching upon the remainder of England, all Ireland, and all Scot. 
land. And, thus restricted, I prove my point.. But, had I enlarged. 
upon all crimes, tried in all courts, subject to every species of evasion, . 
what would then have been the number of demonstrated perjuries? 

‘¢ As this is an important part of the case, I wish to prove whateverL . 
have asserted. I must, then, show, that there are a multitude of eva- 
sions: Goods may be taken, and yet the act not amount to Larceny, 
in the contemplation of the law. It may be larceny, but not private- 
ly ; Or, being privately, not to the value required: Or, being to the, 
value required, not from the Person, the Shop, or the Dwelling-house ; 
and in each of these steps there is room for evasion. Nothing, for, : 
example, can be more common than a case of this nature; The pro-.. 
secutor swears that he lost a Five Pound Bank Note, put it in a drawer, , 
locked the drawer, took away the key—the drawer was broken open,,., 
the money gone, found upon the person of the prisoner, and other. . 
circumstances conspire to establish his guilt. The jury declare, that, 
he is guilty of stealing, but not in the Dwelling-house ; by which they). 
imply, that the note and the man were accomplices—the note breaks 
open the drawer, passes through the doors, finds its way into the 
street, and there is met by the prisoner—then, and, upon the oath of . 
the Jury, wot till then, his guilt commences—he is guilty of stealing, 
but not in the Dwelling-house. 7 

“« Again: There is another mode of evasion, of great efficacy in pree., 
serving the lives of criminals—A supposition, that the thing stolen. 
was taken in parts, and at different times ; consequently, the prisoner 
at no one time is guilty of stealing to the amount made capital by law. 
For example: a man has a guinea in his pocket—the prisoner evident-, 
ly took it; and the jury suppose, that he first contrived to divide it, 
into some six-and-twenty separate pieces, committed six-and-twenty 
cago robberies, and then recoins the guinea which is found upon 

im, 

‘** Again: John Williams steals a live pig, sells it to a publican much: 
under its value, for 7s. and a pot of beer. The Jury are confident, 
that before he stole it, he cut it into pieces, stole it slice by slice, then 
rejoined the parts, resuscitated the pig, and produced. it, unimpaired, 
in voice, health and spirits, after so serious an operation. 

« But, I will fatigue the House with only one additional case. It cer- 
tainly is the most curious of all that I have stated; bat Iam bound to’ 
add, that it does not stand upon that authentic and indisputable evi-. ' 
dence, upon which I rest all the other facts now advanced. I advert’: 
to the celebrated case at Pevensy; to which antient and respectable, 
borough belong, I believe, some peculiar, but rarely exercised. rights. 
of trying offenders. A man was brought before the Magistrates at. 
Quarter Sessions, charged with stealing a pair of leather breeches.. 
The evidence was clear, and his guilt was manifest; the Jury brought 
him in guilty; and the Magistrates were going. to pronounce upon 
him sentence of imprisonment, when the Clerk informed them, that ¥ 
the offence was capital, and that therefore they must proceed to pro= © 


nounce sentence of death. This informatiun threw these respectable! 


i 
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Magistrates into the utmost confusion and dismay. What was to be 
done? was a question which all asked, and none could answer. One 

| advised the insertion of Not before the word Guilty: Another thought 

it would be more regular to turn the prisoner loose, and say no more 
al about the matter. At length, it was determined to adjourn the Court, 
and to send a deputation over to a Mr. Willard, a gentleman, I pre- 
sume, very learned in the law, to beg his counsel in so desperate an 
| emergency. It so happened, that the Lord Chief Baron and another 
7 of the Judges were dining with Mr. Willard, when this strange em- 
i bassy introduced themselves. When their melancholy case was stated, 
1 the Chief Baron said, that the best way would be to insert after the 
at word “ Guilty,” the words “ Of Manslaughter.’ The deputation 

if were delighted with so ingenious an expedient—returned in triumph— 
" and I am misinformed if it does not appear by the records of this re- 
spectable borough, that the man was tried for stealing breeches, and 
4 convicted of Manslaughter. In another instance, I hear of a man 
i who was indicted for returning from transportation, and found guilty 
Le of Petty Larceny. 

“ Now, Sir, I know not the value which gentlemen in this House 
attach to the Trial by Jury: but this I do know, that it is nothing, and 
far worse than nothing, except upon the presumption of the veracity 
of a Juror’s oath: and that there isno gentleman, who hears me, who 
| holds any thing, however dear to him, the possession of which may 

not depend upon the veracity ofa Juror’s oath. Is it, then, policy or 
prudence—(I say nothing of its wickedness)—to tamper with that 
~which is so very delicate; or even to permit the reputation of that 
oath to be impaired, or any stain to be cast upon its purity? But, 
when the public see twelve respectable men—in open court—in 
the face of | roar the presence of a judge—calling God to witness, 
that they will give their verdict according to the evidence, and then 
declaring things, not very strange, or uncommon, but actual physical 
impossibilities, absolute miracles wilder than the wildest legends of 
Monkish superstition—what impression on the public mind must be 
made, if not this—that there are occasions, in which it is not only 


lawful, but commendable, to call God to witness palpable and egregious 
falsehood?” (P. 56—63.) 


fit _A case occurred in the year 1738 of a description that shows 
sie still more strikingly, if possible, not only the sc extent to 
tif which juries have sometimes carried their violations of truth and 
Ph probability for the sake of evading the severity of the law, but of 

Rs the judicial discretion which they have indirectly exercised under 
ee the pretext of this pious perjury. In the case of George Dawson 


and Joseph Hitch, it appeared that the two prisoners, in com- 
pany together at the same time, stole the same goods privately 
in a shop, and the jury found one guilty to the amount of 4s. 10d. 
and the other to the amount of 5s.; that is, that the same goods 
were at one and the same moment of different value. It seems 
that George Dawson had been tried before at the same sessions 


for a similar offence, and had been convicted of stealing to the 
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amount only of 4s. 10d. And the jury, says Sir Samuel Resviiee ) 
seem to have thought, that having had the benefit of their ind 
gence once, he was not entitled to it a second time; or, in other 
words, that having once had a pardon at their hands, he had. 
no further claims upon their mercy. 

Thus has this careless frequency of capital enactments in our 
criminal code, and its general want of correspondence with the 
common measures of justice, and the common sentiments of man-. 
kind, among its other ill effects, familiarized to the minds of juriesy. 
under that species of apology which Sir William Blackstone 
denominated gg jury, the dangerous practice of tampering ; 
with their oaths, and considering them in the cause of humanity as. 
“more honoured in the breach than in the observance.” What, 
Blackstone has denominated “ pious perjury,” Sir Samuel Romilly 
has described by the more appropriate phrase of profane levity,” 
and has rightly anticipated the most fatal consequences from the. 
practice alluded to. , 

In the case of forgery, this door of escape is not open to the 
offender; and here the effect of a disproportioned severity has 
been tried in all its latitude. But humanity will break out somes. 
where, where the character of a people is humane. The crime; 
is of more dangerous consequences than ordinary thefts in a. 
commercial country, but the civil consequences of a crime do not, 
enhance its moral and intrinsic guilt: the sympathies of the 

ple therefore are not on the side of the law in the punish 
ment of this offence, but on that of the criminal. The conse- 
er therefore must necessarily be, that the guilty will go free,, 
if not by the perjury of juries, at least by the reluctance of the. 
party injured to prosecute. The very certainty with which exe 
cution has followed conviction in the case of forgery, has pro-. 
duced all the mischiefs of uncertainty, by multiplying the chances. 
of escaping prosecution. ‘There is an odium attending the prose- 
cution, not because the crime is not considered as deeply infected. 
with moral guilt, but because the title to commiseration con-. 
ferred upon it by its hard treatment, merges some part of the 
ignominy which ought in justice to attend upon it. Crimi- 
nals are fully aware of the feelings that operate in their favour, 
and found their calculations of impunity upon the very denun- 
ciations of an angry judicature. ‘Thus the late executions for. 
forgery, and the concomitant increase of the crime, the cha- 
racter which the trials for this offence have of late years assumed, 
the embarrassment of judges, the dilemmas of juries, the conduct. 
of prosecutors, all evince the magnitude of the evil into which. 
we are falling under the present injurious system. Every da 
adds confirmation to the sentiment of the Rambler, (No. 114), 
which is the more yaluable as being the result of the general. 
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thinkine of'a great moralist, reasoning untechnically,. but pro- 
foundly from his own wide survey of human nature and society, 
tliat the frequency of capital punishments rarely hinders the 
commission of'a crime, but naturally and ome ae prevents its 
detection; that all laws against wickedness are ineffectual, unless 
some will inform, and some will prosecute; that the obligations 
to-assist the exercise of public justice are indeed strong, but they 
will be overpowered by the tenderness for life; that what is pu- 
nished with severity, contrary to our ideas of adequate retribu-. 
tion, will be seldom discovered ; and multitudes will be suffered 
to advance from crime to crime, till they deserve death, because 
if they had been sooner prosecuted, they would have suffered: 
death before they deserved it.” 

From Mr. Buxton’s speech, we borrow the following facts on 
the negative and affirmative side of the question. ‘The offence of 
forgery, with respect to certain stamps, prior to the year 1807, 
was punished only with fine. It was then raised into a felony, 
and with what effect may be learned from the statements of the 
solicitor of the excise, who declares to the committee on his exa- 
mination, that it was a change for the worse; that the excise was 
better protected as the law stood before its augmented severity ; 
that ‘he had observed that the officers would rather connive at the 
offence, than expose themselves to the pain and obloquy of 
bringing the offender: to‘ justice. The crime had not abated; 
but by’ the official return presented to the committee, it appeared 
that the prosecutions had abated more than one half. Here, 
therefore, in the critical case of forgery, is an instance of the 
effect: produced by advancing a misdemeanor into a felony, and 
throwing the public on its side. The same speech supplies us 
with an example of the effects produced by an opposite course of 

ure. About the year 1811, the linen bleachers of England 
and Ireland found their property peculiarly exposed to depreda- 
tion. ‘ This,” says Mr. Buxton, “ they ascribed to the impu- 
nity with which the crime was ctivetienad ; and that impunity to 
the reluctance to prosecute ; and that reluctance to the severity 
of the law.” Appended to the Report of the Committee is a 
return of the number of persons convicted of the offence of 
stealing in bleaching grounds, in the County of Lancaster. The 
return is for twenty years, thirteen of which were prior, and 
seven subsequent to the mitigation of the law. A comparison is 
made by Mr. Buxton between the first five years, during which 
the crime was capital, and the last five years during which the 
crime was not capital, very properly observing that the first two 
years of the time immediately succeeding to the mitigation of 
the law would not afford a just criterion, both because an appa- 
rent increase of the crime is produced ‘by the increase of prose- 
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cutions, and a real increase may be the probable result; .until the: 
knowledge of the mitigation of the law by. those who arevine 
the habit of committing the offence, is followed by the know-. 
ledge which experience, the only instructor: to which they:will: 
listen, brings with it of the greater certainty of punishment which. 
is the consequence of the mitigation. Mr. Buxton fairly cons. 
tends that his point would have been established, if he could, 
merely have proved that since the alteration of the law, the: 
offence had increased only in the proportion of other offences; 
for if the minor penalty be equally effectual with the penalty: of | 
death, the infliction of death is shown to be unnecessary, and if; 
unnecessary, then unjustifiable. If he could: have only a 
step further, and shown that while other crimes: had increased, 
this particular offence had remained stationary, he would have: 
been entitled to consider that fact as evidence of the itive. 
benefits of relaxing the penalty of the law in the.case under con=, 
sideration; but he does in truth show that while all.other offences: 
have rapidly increased, this offence alone has as rapidly decreased ; 
during the last five years of the seven subsequent: to the mitigas: 
tion of the law. We have then a table produced to us; by: which: 
it appears, that during the first five years of the thirteen. priorto» 
the relaxation of the punishment for this offence, the prosecus, 
tions for highway robbery were $1; during the: last five -years,; 
since the change of the law, 77. Burglary for theosame; period 
before the change, 30. After the change, 108. . Horse-stealing: 
for the first five years, 7; for.the last five years, 31; and ‘stealing: 
in dwelling-houses had increased from 4 to 45 in similar periodsy: 
that is eleven-fold. But when we come, (says.Mr. Buxton), to: 
the offence of stealing in bleaching grounds, we: find 28: in the: 
first five years, and 9 in the five last. And by the same official; 
returns, it appears that during the former period at least,oner: 
third were acquitted; whereas, during the latter period, there: 
had not been a single acquittal ; showing, at the same time, /howy 
much the certainty of conviction had been promoted by.the:res: 
duction of the penalty. Again, by the return of the: number:of! 
committals and convictions for bleach-ground robberies on the: 
north-east circuit of Ulster, in Ireland, it appears that asthe; 
law stood before the alteration, out of 62 persons committed, 58: 
or 59 had not been convicted, but that since the alteration, of} 
the law above-mentioned, though the number of trials had dee. 
creased only one half, the number of convictions had inereased: 
five-fold. 

It is utterly impossible for any degree of prejudice to be im- 
— to these facts, the force of which is carried. still, 

rther, by reflecting that the above comparison is between: 
two putes the latter of which has been under the great 
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disadvantage attending a change from war to peace, from 
occupation and gain, to distress and compulsory idleness. 
And further to prevent an erroneous view of the case, it Is 
icularly necessary to be made aware of the false inference 
into:'which we may be led by the numerical increase of the 
number of persons convicted of an offence shortly after the 
reduction in the penalty annexed to it. A temporary increase of 
rosecutions is a consequence to be expected naturally to arise 
rom such change. It is, in truth, the great object of it; and it 
is through this consequence that the advocates of reduction look 
for its ulterior efficacy in producing a real diminution of crime. 
We cannot pursue further the details of Mr. Buxton’s speech, 


but must content ourselves with declaring our conviction that he © 


has most interestingly and impressively made out his main pro- 
position, that while nothing has been more characteristic of the 
policy of this country, during the last stage of its history, than 
the rapid increase of its criminal laws, nothing during the same 
period has been more remarkable than the multiplication of the 
very offences against which this severity has been directed. He 
has, in short, fully entitled himself to ask, whether the fact, that 
crime has grown—has flourished—has obtained unprecedented. 
extent, under the existing law, can be tortured into a proof that 
the law has been effectual ? 

The plan of distributive justice which has so long unsuccess- 
fully prevailed in this country, (for who can deny that it has un- 
successfully eames when he hears that by the papers laid 
before the House of Commons, it appeared that there passed. 
through the prisons of this country, in the year 1818, no less 
than 107,000 individuals, and that it appeared before a com- 
mittee of the same House, that there are in the metropolis of 
London alone, from 8 to 10,000 children, “ who earn their daily 
bread by their daily misdeeds,”) the plan of justice, we say, 


which multiplies, without any regard to system or proportion, 


the sanguinary pile of capital punishments only to define the 


boundary, (which in truth is nature’s boundary, at which all penal. 
laws must stop of themselves) to which the discretion of the 
judge may flow as to its high water mark, has certainly no coun-. 


tenance from the deliberative sense of our ancestors. No such 
folly has ever been committed, as to make laws without designing 
them to be carried into execution. Enactments which deform 
our criminal jurisprudence by their preposterous severity, those 
accidental and untimely fruits of legislative superfecundity, laws 
which have been made to satisfy the irritation, alarm, or super- 
stition of the moment, have all in their day been carried into 
strict execution. 


According to the tables of the convictions and executions at 
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the Old Bailey, the proportion in the number of executions ap- 
pears to have been decreasing with the progress of time, gra- 
dually, though slowly; but still, at the commencement of tne 
reign of George the Third, the number of convicts executed 
exceeded the number of those which were pardoned. At the 
time in which we live, those who are pardoned very far exceed 
in number those who suffer the sentence of the law. It appears 
that under the statute of 10 and 11 William III., which inflicted » 
the punishment of death on persons convicted of privately steal- | 
ing in a shop or stable, goods of the value of 5s.; and under the 
12th of Anne, which annexes the same punishment to the crime 
of stealing in a dwelling-house property to the amount of 40s. 
during the years from 1749 to 1771, 240 persons were con- 
victed, of whom 109 were executed; from 1802 to 1810, the 
ear in which Sir Samuel Romilly’s bills were moved for in the 
ouse of Commons, it appears from the tables published under 
the authority of the Secretary of State, that there were com- 
mitted to Newgate for trial, charged with the crime of stealing in 
dwelling-houses, 599 men, and 414 women; and charged with 
the crime of shop-lifting, 506 men, and 353 women; in all, 
1,872 persons, and that of these, only one was executed, “In 
how many instances,” says Sir Samuel Romilly, “ such crimes 
have been committed, and the persons robbed have not pro- 
ceeded so far against the offenders, as even to have them com- 
mitted to prison; how many of the 1,872 thus committed were 
discharged, because those who had suffered by their crimes would 
not appear to give evidence upon their trial; in how many cases 
the witnesses who did appear withheld the evidence whi 
could have given; and how numerous were the instances in 
which juries found a compassionate verdict, in direct contra- 
diction to the plain facts clearly established before them, we do 
not know; but that these evils must all have existed to a con- 
siderable degree no man can doubt.” 

Notwithstanding, however, all that can be said or shown upon 
this subject, very many reflecting persons are attached to the 
present state of our criminal law, though they admit it to be 
the result ‘of casualty rather than contrivance. They say that 
the wide discretion with which the magistrate is invested, does 
sufficiently qualify the asperity of the law, and leaves nothin 
but its theory open to the objections to which we have been ad- 
verting. Doubtless the discretion of the judge is of incalculable 
use in tempering the severity of an angry and unmeasured system 
of criminal law, and we believe that in fact it is as conscien- 
tiously as it is beneficially exercised. But in the extent to which 
the undiscriminating vengeance of our penal enactments have 
made its use and interference necessary, it has become the source 
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of much misery and mischief. It has operated to remove what- 
ever. of salutary terror might have deterred the criminal bosom 
from resolving on the commission of a capital offence, when 
the danger of infliction was. substantial and imminent; but it 
leaves, we apprehend, enough of an unsalutary terror, in the 
chance that remains of the law being left to take its course, to 


warp others from their duties, whether. as prosecutors, witnesses, 


or,jurymen. Still at the discretion of the judge the capital pu- 


‘nishment may be, and sometimes is inflicted, from a knowledge: 


of which he is in possession respon Og other particulars of the 
prisoner’s conduct, to which the public are anor ;—a case 
which exhibits at once most of the disorders which belong to the 
system ;—the punishment having no visible reference to that for 
which the prisoner suffers, it fails as a particular exaniple; being 
ostensibly referrible to a crime to which it seems disproportioned, 


it is attended with an opinion of injustice and inhumanity, and. 
consequently fails as a general lesson; the criminal is punished. 
for, an offence of which he has not perhaps been regularly. 
proved to have been guilty and both he, the prosecutor, the: 


witnesses, and the jury, have reason to complain that fair 
warning was not given them that death would be the conse- 
quence of the conviction. After such an effect of their verdict, 
it is, but too easy to see what is likely for some time afterwards 
to be the disposition of jurymen on similar occasions, and what 


the calculation which the sons of violence and crime will be_ 


apt to found upon that anticipated disposition. 
-If. this principle of keeping the denunciation of capital punish- 


ment suspended over the heads of criminals, subject to the tem-. 


pering interference of the discretionary power of the judge, be 
good at all, it should be good throughout; and there would be 
no reason for not making the law, as to criminal justice, a much 
simpler system than it is, by at once putting the whole upon this 
footing ; first declaring what acts are crimes, and then denounc- 
ing death against all without distinction, leaving the discretion 
of the judge to reduce the rigour of the law as he shall sce oc- 
casions But it is only necessary to have clear views of the ad- 


vantage of certainty in the administration of justice, to be sen. 


sible of the objections that lie against committing to indivi- 
duals, of whatever supposed general competency or uprightness, 
a larger discretion than may be conveniently avoided. One 
man’s discretion is not another’s, and the more the criminal 
justice of the land is left to be thus complexionally influenced, 
the less certain will be its procedure, and the less steady its rules. 


What Sir William Blackstone predicates of our law as it stands, 


is truly descriptive of what it should be. 


“It is’? says he, “one of the great glories of our English law, 
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that the species, though not always the quantity or degree, of punish- 
ment is ascertained for every offence; and that it is not left in the 


breast of any judge, nor even of a jury, to alter that judgment, which 
the law has before-hand ordained, for every subject alike, without 
respect of persons. For if judgments were to be the private opinions 
of the judge, men would then be slaves to their magistrates, and 
would live in society without knowing exactly the conditions and ob- 
ligations which it lays them under. And besides, as this prevents 
oppression on the one hand, so on the other it stifles all hopes of im- 

unity or mitigation, with which an offender might flatter himself, if 
bis punishment depended on the humour or discretion of the court, 
Whereas, where an established penalty is annexed to crimes, the criminal 
may read their certain consequence in that law, which ought to be the 
unvaried rule, as it is the inflexible judge of his actions.” 


It is not easy at the same time to advert to the large number of 
cases in which it is in the breast of the judge to subject a cri- 
minal to the ultimate sentence of the on or to reduce the 
punishment to transportation or imprisonment, and to acquiesce 
altogether in the propriety of the above eulogium on the 
penal laws of England as pronounced by the above high au- 
thority. ‘The judges have, in truth, a discretion of great lati- 
tude in the practice of our crown law, and it is a discretion not 
of the best regulated kind; for as the law appoints the capital 
infliction, should the judge determine to let the law have its 
course, whatever apparent disproportion there may happen to be 
between the offence to which the conviction applies, and the se- 
verity of the penalty under which it falls, the law is chargeable 
with a large part at least, and indeed with the more positive 
part of the sentence, and consequently carries off much of the 
odium that may belong to it. . 

It has never been our fate to meet with any writer on the phi- 
losophy or the practice of jurisprudence insensible to the vast 
importance of certainty in the laws appertaining to penal jus- 
tice, till we took up Mr. Miller’s ** Enquiry into the present 
State of the Criminal Law of England.” We will not say, in- 
deed, that Mr. Miller has in direct terms or in substance dis- 
pa the principle, but he reasons thus upon its impractica- 

ity : 

‘*« It may be still urged that much additional light has of late years 
broke in upon the whole subject of penal law, and that it has now been 
discovered, that without resorting either to capital punishment, or the 
severe secondary ones contained in the codes of which we have been 
speaking, crimes may be effectually repressed by mild panishments 
certainly and invariably inflicted. Some devoted adherents of the 
—_ of perfectibility go one step farther, and with Sneer, in. the 

ritic, anticipate the era when they will be repressed without any pu- 
nishment at all: * This,’ says he, ‘ is a comedy, on a new plan, replete 
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with wit and mirth, but of a most serious moral. You see it is called 


Reformed Housebreaker, where by the mere force of humour, 
cieieaking is put in so ridiculous a light, that if the piece only has 
its proper run, I have no doubt but that bolts and bars will become 
useless by the end of the season.—In short, his idea is, to dramatise 
the sani code, and make the stage a court of ease to the Old Bailey.” 
Much reasoning has been employed by very grave men respecting 
the possible mildness of pnnishments, scarcely less visionary, and far 
less harmless than the schemes ascribed to the author of the Re- 
formed Housebreaker. There is no authority to be found either in 
Revelation or the aspect of the present times, for believing that pro- 
vided punishments were certain, although extremely mild, would ef- 
fectually prevent the commission of most sorts of offences, When it 
is assumed that a particular result would follow, provided punishments 
were rendered certain, recourse is had to one of the hypothetical argu- 
ments sometimes used in controversy, which frequently obstruct, but 
seldom facilitate the approach to truth. But in reality, no such cer- 
tainty, nor any great — to it can exist. The non-appear- 
ance or misconduct of witnesses on the trial, irregularities in the pro- 
ceedings, and the fallible and differing judgments of judges and juries 
will always afford numberless chances to the guilty to escape, in addi- 
tion to that which they estimate more than all the rest, the chance 
that they shall never be detected. Certainty of punishment is as 
unattainable as certainty of conviction. No table of punishments has 
been constructed so accurate and ample as to apply to all kinds and 

tions of offences ; nor is any country to be found in which the 
punishment prescribed by law has been invariably inflicted. In the 
mildest as well as severest systems of penal law, a discretionary power 
has always been lodged somewhere, and the real question is, to what 
extent, and by whom it ought to be exercised. The objections to 
this discretionary power are forcibly stated by Sir Samuel ge in 
his Observations on Criminal Law. He complains that no two judges 
exercise it in the same manner ; and that one man may be executed 
for a comparatively venial offence on account of bad past conduct, 
while a participator in the same transgression escapes with a more trivial. 
punishment, by which means the public loses the benefit of example, 
and never knows the real crime for which the severer punishment has 
been inflicted. Though these objections are not without foundation,. 
they are pressed a great deal too far. As long as human understand- 


ings differ, the administration of law and equity under different judges 


will differ also, whatever pains may be taken to prevent it; and the 
public invariably display greater penetration in discovering the real 
cause of distinctions of punishments than Sir Samuel Romilly has 
supposed. If two men are convicted of the same crime, one of whom 
is an old and the other a new offender, if the first is executed and the 
second escapes with transportation or imprisonment, the public seldom 
mistakes the true reason of the distinction made between them. It is 
one which, in the administration of every law, there ought to be ap 

portunity of making. If a confirmed London thief, for instance, 
who has long lived by stealing, but has all the while continued to elude 
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the vigilance of justice, is at last convicted ; or if a person should be 
convicted of passing forged notes, who is, at the same time, well 
known to be a forger, every principle of equity demands that a more 
severe punishment should be inflicted on such hardened malefactors 
as these, than on those who though they have been participators with 
them in one particular act of a have been but recentl 
seduced from the paths of virtue. Sir S. Romilly says, if this discre- 
tion isto be continued, it should be methodised, and that general rules 
should be framed for the instruction of the judges. To this there can 
be no objection, provided the end in view is attained either by general 
rules applicable to the whole Criminal Code, or special ones adapted 
to each particular case. The only fear is that i the attempt were 
made, there would be found an insurmountable difficulty in making 
any kind of rules concise and intelligible. Admitting, however, that 
such a plan is practicable, the argument here used would in no res 
be affected. All that is contended for is, that under whatever form 
it appears, however it may be limited, and to whomsoever it may be 
committed, this diseretion will, and for the furtherance of substantial 
justice ought invariably to exist. In this country, it is in effect, 
though not in theory, delegated to the judges; and though it may be 
inexpedient to trust them with it to so great a degree as at present, 
it will be found neither practicable nor desirable to deprive them of it 
altogether. The very responsibility which it entails is one of the best 
securities the country can have that the ministers of justice will be 
men of capacity and integrity ; and the exertion of it is among the 
most legitimate means of securing to them that respect and deference 
which ought to be yielded to their office.” (P. 224—229,) 


This is not, in our humble judgment, at all a specimen of fair 
argument. ‘The pleasantry about the reformed house-breaker is 
mere matter of interpolation impertinent to the question. It 
may be very idle to surmise the possibility of dispensing with 
punishment altogether by substituting plans of reformation, and 
yet very wise and discreet to propose a much greater degree of 
certainty in the system of criminal law than is at present accom- 
plished or aimed at; and even to expect from this higher degree 
of certainty in the appnention of punishment the possibility of 
some remission in the degrees of it; nay, further, to anticipate, 
according to the principle of the argument to which we have 
already called the attention of our readers, a much greater degree 
of certainty in the administration of justice from this very re- 
duction, and apportionment of its penalties. Mr. Miller says, 
** there is no authority to be found either in Revelation or in 
the aspect of the times, for believing that raeagg punishments 
were certain, although extremely mild, they would effectually 
prevent the commission of most sorts of offences.” Now we do 
not precisely see what Revelation has to do with this point. The 
Revelation of the New Testament leaves wholly untouched the 


question of civil polity, and remarkably abstains from all inter- 
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“ference with the internal economy of states. ‘The Revelation of 


the Old Testament lays open to us, it is true, the whole plan of 
legislation for the government of the people of Gop. The 
penalties under this system inflicted for the breach of duties of the 


_civil and social kind, were in general mild. ‘Theft was punished 


only by pecuniary fine and satisfaction to the injured party ; nor 
when the sun was risen was it permitted to slay a thief in the 
very commission of the crime. (Exod. xxii.) Idolaters, blas- 
phemers, sabbath-breakers, incestuous persons, such as offered 
their offspring to Moloch, those who cursed or struck their 
rents, and other offenders against the Divine ordinances of 
Fim who had a sovereign right to settle the quantum of guilt 
and quantum of punishment to belong to and follow upon every 
act of disobedience, were subjected by his express authority to 
the infliction of death; but it cannot be necessary to insist upon 
the impropriety of reasoning by analogy from the case of that 
insulated community living under the guardian care and special 
jurisdiction of Gop, and designed to fulfil certain special ap- 
pointments of infinite wisdom, to the ordinary circumstances 
of man. To say “the aspect of the times” affords no ground 
for expecting that milder punishments would answer the judicial 
objects of Government, is to beg the entire question. If what 
is averred by the advocates for more proportionate punish- 
ments be true, namely, that the bad aspect of the times is 
the consequence of this disproportion, which, they say, is the 
source both of uncertainty and impunity, then before this 
question is decided, it is not to be permitted to the opponent to 
assume the “ aspect of the times” as an argument against the 
substitution of milder punishments than those which are now 
denounced against secondary offences. It is the exceptio ejusdem 
rei cujus petitur dissolutio. Neither ought the question to stand 
as Mr. Miller has chosen to state it,—whether there is reason to 
believe that, “ provided punishments were certain, although ex- 
tremely mild,” they would answer the purpose of prevention. 
We do not find Sir Samuel Romilly or Mr. Buxton contending 
for any such loose proposition; they do not say, let punishments 
be extremely mild, but they say, do not let a disgusting list of 
capital punishments remain upon our statute books, to give a 
boundless discretion to judges, and by the uncertainty which 
rings out of the varying exercise of such discretion, to place 
the adventurers in villany precisely in that predicament which is 
most — to a character that has a natural pruriency to- 
wards danger, and delights in abandoning itself to dubious and 
desperate fortunes. | 
he whole of the above argument of ‘Mr. Miller, concerning 
the question of certainty, proceeds upon an overstrained under= 
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standing of the certainty recommended. It supposes an absolute 
certainty, or “a great approximation to it,” to be in the con- 
templation of the persons upon whose expectation he is pleased to 
be so jocose. re i verily, if such a degree of certainty were main- 
tained to be possible, or even proposed as a proper object of ex- 
periment, Mr. Miller might properly answer that “ no table of 
punishments has been (nor indeed could be) constructed so ac- 
curate and ample as to apply to all kinds and gradations of 
offences; nor is any country to be found in which the punish- 
ment prescribed by Jaw has been invariably inflicted.” Now 
what is it that Sir Samuel Romilly says upon this subject. He 
maintains that the certainty of punishment is much more effica- 
cious than any severity of example for the prevention of crimes. 
He supposes, indeed, that if it were possible that punishment as 
the consequence of guilt could be reduced to an absolute cer- 
tainty, a very slight penalty, meaning, as he must undoubt- 
edly be in fairness understood, a comparatively slight penalty, 
would be sufficient to restrain from the commission off almost 
every species of crime, except those which arise from sudden 
ungovernable passion. No man would steal what he was sure 
he could not keep ;—no man would by a voluntary act deprive 
himself of liberty, or expose himself to certain disgrace and 
infamy without the possibility of gain. This absolute certainty, 
it is true, can never be attained where facts are to be ascertained 
by human testimony, and questions are to be decided by human 
judgments. But the impossibility of arriving at complete cer- 
tainty ought not to deter us from endeavouring to approach it as 
nearly as human imperfection will admit, and the only means of 
accomplishing this, are a vigilant and enlightened police, rational 
rules of evidence, clear and unambiguous laws, and punishments 
proportioned to the offender’s guilt. 

Surely there is nothing that ought to sound romantically to 
the ears of the soberest enquirer in all this. ‘The possibility of 
absolute certainty is treated as visionary, and only advanced as 
an hypothesis to illustrate a principle. What more is suggested 
than was maintained by Sir W. Blackstone, that though a scale 
of crimes with a corresponding scale of punishments is a rome | 
impossible, yet at least a vies Tedisletal will mark the princip 
divisions, and not assign penalties of the first degree to offences 
of an inferior rank. ere would always among the best inform- 
ed exist differences of opinion as to the extent to which the 
divisions might be carried, but these discrepancies would pro- 
bably grow less as the enquiry proceeded, and at all events the 

rocess might be begun by removing those laws from our statute 
ks, which, from their entire want of all merciful or moral pro- 
portion to the offences to which they have been annexed, through 
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acknowledged inadvertency, alarm, superstition, or temporary 
paroxysms of legislation, are a disgrace to those books in which 
they stand “ more in mock than mark.” 

udge Blackstone certainly looked to a probable progress in 
this adjustment of punishment to the degrees of guilt. Advert- 
ing to the many benefits to be expected from improved methods 
of reformatory punishment, and contemplating a period of more 
judicious arrangements in the correctional plan of our places of 
confinement, he thought there might be “ reason to hope that 
such a reformation might be effected in the lower classes of man- 
kind, and such a gradual scale of punishment be affixed to all 
gradations of guilt, as might in time supersede the necessity of 
capital punishment, except for very notorious crimes.” It can 
hardly be expected from us, that we should open the question 
at all as to the practicable graduation of guilt and punishment: 
we know that it might easily be pushed to absurdity; but it is 
to be remembered, that to a certain extent the principle of penal 
apportionment must have place in every system of criminal juris- 
prudence, or it must be at a great remove indced from the de- 
crees of common sense and the ordinary dictates of morality. It is 
really among all men of understanding and candour come to be 
a question of quantum and practicability. What is proposed is 
only that the principle be recognised in the frame and structure 
of our laws, as it is of necessity in their actual administration. 
As far as it is made to prevail in the legislative enunciations of 
penalties for crime, it conduces to certainty, warning, example, 
and prevention: if left to be settled as cases arise by individual 
opinion, however high, it affords no certain rule to restrain or 
awe the vicious, it diversifies the course of justice with the shades 
and colours of individual feeling and opinion, it lays a ground 
for speculation in crime, and encourages a sanguine reliance 
on the preponderancy of slight circumstances, and accidental 
impressions. 

hat many of those circumstances attendant upon the com- 
mission of crimes, which do, or ought uniformly to decide the 
discretion of a judge, might be pointed out prospectively 
in written laws, it seems impossible to doubt. But no man 
of discernment mipeoers it possible to carry the principle so 
far as not still to leave a large discretion in the judge. To 
narrow the range of a discretion, justified only by necessity, may 
surely be entertained as the practical object of a sober legislator, 
since upon the confession of Dr. Paley, the most imposing au- 
thority against us, it stands admitted that, * for as much as the 
ultimate sanctions of all human laws are to be dispensed by falli- 
ble men, the safety as well as the liberty of the subject requires 
that discretion should be bound down by precise rules, both of 
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acting and judging of actions.” Mr. Miller himself, after much 
argument in opposition to the opinions in favour of the increase 
of certainty and the diminution of severity; after some ridicule 
thrown on those who look to the possibility of making our 
unishments more corrective than exterminative; after duly cele- 
beating the general good effects of our present syste of holdin 
the sentence of death over the heads of criminals, with the noto- 
rious certainty of its not being executed, takes a lower ground, in 
page 228 of his work, and, admitting that * it may be inexpe- 
dient to trust the judges with this discretion in respect to punish- 
ment in so great a degree as at present,” is contented with simpl 
observing, that it will be found “ neither practicable nor desirable 
to deprive them of it altogether.” We believe that upon this 
ground Mr. Buxton and Mr. Miller may meet and shake hands 
most amicably and cordially; for we are quite satisfied, that 
nothing more is contended for on the subject of judicial discretion 
by the former gentleman, than what is in the above sentence con- 
ceded by the author of the * Enquiry.” | 
It would be great injustice not to admit, that Mr. Miller has 
in the main conduct of his argument displayed very considerable 
talent, but we cannot help accusing him of some injustice to- 
wards the arguments which, with a mind not wholly unpreju- 
diced, he has undertaken to expose. It is but too much his habit 
to give to the proposed reforms of our criminal Jaw an appearance 
of insobriety, by stating them without any of the qualifications 
by which they are accompanied ; and after all, as has been shown 
above, when he comes to propound his own opinions with 
due discrimination, they are manifestly at little distance from 
those which he has been first mistaking, or mistating, and then 
attacking. It seems that the treatise in its first concoction was 
an article in the Quarterly Review, and there is something 
—, in the objects and habits of reviewers which gives them 
itigious views of a question. To understand the opinions which 
they sit down to confute, with the limitations with which they 
were designed to be understood, they are apt to suppose would 
enfeeble their satire, and check the course of observations, 
which, to be agreeable to the general policy of their work, should 
never drop the character of confident superiority. Mr. Miller 
will pardon us if we complain that a little of this want of can- 
dour appears in his treatment of the arguments of Sir Samuel 
Romilly. That erudite lawyer did certainly contend for the 
possibility of appointing stated Bo coy for specified offences 
im many cases, and maintained the propriety and duty ‘of 
carrying this certainty as far as it was practicable; but. he 
admitted it to be a principle that must stop very far short 
of an universality of application. He seems to have been 
D2 
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more aware than Mr. Miller has represented him, of the 
caution which must accompany the process; but he thought 
himself warranted at least in maintaining that those accom- 
panyin and characterizing circumstances, with respect to 
which it is on all hands allowed that it would be well if the 
judges were to exercise an uniform discretion, might with no 
great difficulty be made to enter into the description of an 
offence, and be subjected to a fixed and immutable punishment, 
saving the King’s prerogative of mercy. Now we cannot but 
think with him, that from a cautious application of this prin- 
ciple to the laws which affect the life and liberty of the subject, 
much benefit would be experienced. We think with him, too, 
that the criminal quality of actions should in every case, as far 
as might be, without intricacy of definition, or too great a multi- 
plication of divisions, be determined by the invariable voice 
of law, in order that to the greatest practicable extent ever 
person might be able to foresee the amount of temporal evil 
to result to himself from the commission of a particular 
offence; which evil should in each case be made to out- 
balance the advantage to be expected from the criminal act, 
of which it should be the sure and infallible consequence. 
Surely, the more punishment is made a matter of certainty, the 
milder it can afford to be; so long as it is of sufficient magni- 
tude to outweigh in the estimation of every reasonable being 
all the possible good which he can promise himself from the 
perpetration of the contemplated crime. (We here speak of 
course only of crimes which are not the result of the violent 
passions and propensities of our nature.) It can then be only 
the hope of escape, encouraged by examples of impunity, 
which can determine the choice on the side of transgression. 
This certainty in the execution of justice, and this clearness in 
propounding to the people the consequences of their actions, so 
as a grounds of common sense and self-love to induce them 
to obey rather than violate the laws, is not a very new maxim. 
Plutarch ascribes it to Solon in the following memorable pas- 
sage: Tov Zorwva Paci emew, ors cuvdyxas avicwra guaatieow as 
eberepw Avoireres esi wapabasvev Tov xou THs BTwS apuoteTas 
Very wide of each other are Solon and Dr. Paley upon this 
subject. Our own philosopher, and able expounder, in discus- 
sing the policy of the criminal law of England, has observed, 
that by the number of statutes creating capital offences, it sweeps 
into the net every crime which, under any possible circumstance, 
may merit the punishment of death. That when the execution 
the sentence comes to be deliberated upon, a small proportion 
ofeach class are singled out, the general character, or the pe- 
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culiar aggravations of whose crimes render them fit examples of 
public justice ; and he deems it impossible to enumerate or de 
fine these circumstances before hand; or, at Jeast, to ascertain 
them with that exactness which is requisite in legal description. 

These observations appear to comprise the whole strength of 
the argument against the certainty, which, to a limited extent, is 
contended for as practicable, by those who range themselves with 
Sir Samuel Romilly on this question. The metaphor certainl 
was apposite, for, as was remarked by the writer last Me es | 
‘¢ None could have been found which could more forcibly have 
described the situation of a man, who, taking his notion of law 
from what he sees executed, and therefore thinking that the 
offence which he had committed could only subject him to im- 
prisonment or transportation, finds to his surprise, that he had 
forfeited his life.’ But if it were wise to make the law a net to 
ensnare offenders, or to surprise them by consequences, which, — 
from what they had observed, they were unlikely to foresee, the 
net has not been made sufficiently wide for the purpose contem- 
pinion by Dr. Paley; for there are many crimes not subject to 

e swept within the net, which might be aperaagen! by circume- 
stances to an equal degree of guilt with others which lie within 
its compass. And it seems to us to be well remarked by the 
learned and highly distinguished person, by whom, in his ** Ob- 
servations on the Criminal Law of England,” Dr. Paley has been 
shown to be deficient on this topic, that where the general cha- 
racter of a crime is such as to render it a fit example of public 
justice, it can not be considered as one of those circumstances 
which it is impossible to enumerate or define beforehand, or even 
which cannot be ascertained with that exactness which is requisite 
an legal description. 

Dr. Paley, as Sir Samuel Romilly has observed, himself enu- 
merates the several aggravations, which ought to guide the ma- 
gistrate in the selection of objects of condign punishment; and 
mentions principally three—repetition, cruelty, and combina- 
tion; which aggravations, Sir Samuel remarks, are as capable 
of being clearly and accurately described in written laws, and as 
proper to be submitted to the decision of a jury as the crimes 
themselves. 

Whatever propriety there may be in these last-mentioned ob- 
servations of Sir Samuel Romilly, and we are inclined to think 
they. are entitled to great attention, we cannot but express our 
surprize at the tenets of Dr. Paley, who proceeds to say, that by 
‘“‘ this expedient (meaning the multiplication of capital, punish- 
ments), few actually suffer death, whilst the dread and danger 
of it hangs over the crimes of many ;” and then that, ‘ the wis- 
dom and humanity of this design” (we have before adverted to 
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al the error involved in this word ‘design’) furnish a just excuse 

for the multiplicity of capital offences, which the laws of Eng- 

Jand are accused of creating, beyond those of other countries.” 
We have already sufficiently expressed ourselves on the feeble 

effect of this chance of suffering, in deterring men of evil dis- 

hi positions from the commission of crimes, and shall dismiss the 
topic with the sagacious and sound observation of the Marquis 

Beccaria, that where the consequences of crimes are problema- 

tical, additional force is given to the passions. With respect 

1h to the second remark of Dr. Paley, above noticed, it is impossi- 
bh ble not to be surprised, with Sir Samuel Romilly, that in this 

\ mode of administering the law, an apology should be found for 
the great number of our statutes creating capital offences; for 
certainly ‘one would have imagined, that one advantage of 

such a system, by which it is left to those who exercise the law 
to discriminate, and to find out the circumstances which are to 
characterize, to extenuate, or to aggravate offences, would be, 
that the laws being extremely general, might be few in number, 
and simple and concise in their enactments. Were we to frame 
Jaws which should distinguish accurately the general character 
of different offences, and enumerate all the peculiar aggrava- 

‘| tions with which they might be attended, od rome" leave un- 

; foreseen and unnoticed no human action which was dangerous 

P| by its example, or heinous in its circumstances, wé might, in- 
i deed, have a good excuse to offer for the multiplicity of our pe- 

nal laws,” 

ill We will borrow one remark more from Sir Samucl Romilly, 
Hi which appears to us to be both just and ingenious, and then we 
| dismiss the consideration of his valuable suggestions. ‘The power 
be of suspending the laws by granting pardons is exclusively in the 

y king, and it is a prerogative of a very transcendental character. 


But in the exercise of that discretion, with which, in judicial 
ractice, at least, the judge is invested in dispensing justice on 
is circuit, he is made the depositary of the royal clemency ; he 

(Hui, administers the law, he suspends its execution. Still, however, 

if it is through the king alone that lenity after sentence can reach 
the case of the prisoner. Thus it must happen, that “ the con- 


‘at victs pardoned, so much exceeding in number those against 
hb whom the law is suffered to take its course, and the few who 
th are executed, not the many who are pardoned, appearing to 


rer form the exceptions to a general rule, this prerogative assumes, 


Up in practice, an aspect of severity, not of mercy, and the crown 
(iho seems to single out its victims for punishment, not to select the 
ihe objects to whom it should extend its clemency.” 

Ne , For the reasons principally above stated, though by disposi- 
14 ton and reflection little disposed to favour innovation, even when 
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it pretends to the character of reform, and still less inclined to 
think favourably of reformers; reluctant to risk the possession 
of practical and positive good in the pursuit of problematical 
advantage, and fully sensible that no considerable change can 
be brought about, in any part of our civil constitution, with- 
out some danger to the pillars of public happiness, we still feel 
it impossible not to declare our conviction, that the criminal 
laws of England are in a state most imperiously to call for revision. 

It seems to us, that Mr. Miller, however unfriendly he has 
shown himself to some of the positions, reeeguney and deduc- 
tions on which the above opinion is principally founded, does, 
nevertheless, impart great strength and confirmation to it, by 
the masterly review he has taken in the first 85 pages of his work, 
of the actual condition of our statute law and law reports. 

Whatever argument for the necessity of revision and correc- 
tion Mr. Miller finds in the careless and slovenly manner in 
which the statutes in general have been worded and composed, 
applies with its full force to those belonging to our penal code ; 
which, with all their severity, are often chargeable with a great 
want of precision. It is thus that Mr. Miller expresses himself 
on this subject : 


Many bills which are introduced bear unequivocal marks of never 
having been maturely considered, either in their immediate or remote 
effects. They make their appearance in the House nobody knows 
how or wherefore, and it depends chiefly upon the chance of their 
attracting or escaping observation whether they are lost or carried. 
It does not now seem to enter sufficiently into the contemplation of 
any member of parliament, that his reputation either is or ought to 
re rainy affected by the character of the bills which he proposes’* 

- 58, 59. 


If Mr. Buxton has justly animadverted on the carelessness 
and haste with which new felonies have been created by parlia- 
ment,—a carelessness which Mr. Justice Blackstone has ind irectly 
admitted, as has above been made to appear, there is surely rea- 
son enough to induce the legislature to review its past enactments 
with such a jealousy for its own honour, as may insure an impar- 
tial examination. Much would be gained by the simple investi- 
pen in the course of which the redundancy, deformity, and 

isorder of our penal constitutions would be fully developed. To 
be duly impressed with the nature and extent of an evil, is a step 
in advance towards its cure. As a specimen of the extension of 
this precipitation and carelessness to the composition of penal 
statutes, Mr. Miller gives the following instance :— 


° By 10Geo.1II . c. 18. it is enacted, that all persons stealing dogs, or 
selling, buying, or detaining dogs, knowing them to be stolen, shall, for 
the first offence, forfeit a sum not exceeding 30/., nor less thah 20/,, upon 
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if | conviction, and until such sum is paid, be committed to the common gaol 
or house of correction; and shall, for the second offence, upon conviction, 
forfeit not less than $0/., nor more than 50/., upon conviction, and until 
\ paid be committed to the common gaol or house of correction, until 
i] such sum shall be paid; ‘ and such justices shall also order the said 
i! offender to be publicly whipped within three days after such commitment, 
} in the town in which such gaol or house of correction shall be, be- 
tween the hours of twelve and one of the clock.’ And then the 4th 
section enacts, ‘ That if any person thinks himself aggrieved by any 
thing done in pursuance of this act, such person may appeal to the 


1 a justices of the peace, at the next quarter sessions of the peace, to be 
ort held for the county or place where such cause of cemplaint shall arise, 
Hall and within four days after the cause of such complaint shall have arisen, 
it | &c. such appellant giving, or causing to be given, fourteen days’ notice 


Bi at least, in writing, of his or her intention to bring such appeal, &c. 
ait to the persons whose acts are complained against.’ The records of 
| Tartarus itself present no precedent of so outrageous a violation of 
justice. When the presiding magistrate, in these 
durissima regna 

| Castigatque auditque dolos, 
elt he seems to think it a sufficient abuse of authority to make the sen- 
oe tence precede the trial, and there the iniquity of his proceeding ends. 
| But to insult the complainant with an appeal against whipping, eleven 
i) days and perhaps eleven weeks after he hes been whipped, provided 
i always he * should think himselfaggrieved,’ is a refinement of oppres- 
Ki sion which it is to be hoped no modern Rhadamanthus, except an 
i English justice sitting in judgment on a dog-stealer, ever had the 
power of inflicting.” (P. 73, 74.) 
i It is to the last degree surprising that Mr. Miller, after writ- 
) ing the two or three pages, which we shall proceed to extract, 
should sect his shoulder so strongly in opposition to the spirit 
and principle of the propositions urged with such candour and 
discrimination by Sir Samuel Romilly and Mr. Buxton. The 
excess of the punishment enacted against the three descriptions 
of larceny, which it was the object of Sir Samuel Romilly to 
ie correct, by his bills in parliament, is fully admitted by him; 
ie and he argues for the propriety of reducing, in these instances, 
(8 the severity of the law precisely upon the same grounds as the 
BE persons, to whose opinions we have been dedicating so many 
Fy pages, press for the adoption of a rational system of apportion- 
ment and certainty. 


** The acts which Sir Samuel Romilly wished to repeal, are the 10 
and 11 of William II. c.23. which made it a capital felony to steal 
to the amount of five shillings from a shop, warehouse, stable, or coach- 
house; the 12 Ann, c. 7. which made it capital to steal privately 
from a dwelling house to the value of 40s.; and 24 Geo. IL. 
c. 45. which makes it capital to steal from on board a vessel in a 
navigable river to the same amount. Of the extent to which the 
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different species of larceny are carried, and the degree to which 
they disturb and deprave society, few persons, except those whose 
attention has been particularly directed to the subject, have 
formed any adequate conception. It appears from page 131 of the 
Appendix of the Committee’s Report, that from the years 1810 to 
1818 inclusive, the total number of persons committed for trial for 
criminal offences throughout England and Wales, amounted to 75,021, 
of which no fewer than 50,595, being nearly two-thirds of the whole 
number, were for different sorts of larceny alone. Nothing can show 
more forcibly than this statement of the fact, how great a desideratum 
in penal jurisprudence an effectual punishment for the different va- 
rieties of this kind of delinquency is, though no case can probably be 
mentioned in which it seems so difficult to be devised. The acts of 
William, Anne, and George II. which have been quoted, never could 
have been regarded as a rational method of suppressing any species of 
this offence. I thought unfavourably of them at the time this paper 
was originally laid before the public, and subsequent inquiry and re- 
flection has strengthened that dislike to them [ then felt myself under 
the necessity of expressing. That the commission of a theft to the 
amount of five shillings from a shop or warehouse, or to that of fort 

from a dwelling-house or on board a vessel in a navigable river, should 
subject every individual who may be guilty of a felonious act to the 
punishment of death—even where it is a first offence—without any 
circumstances of aggravation—and though lighter penalties are an- 
nexed to crimes of so much deeper enormity, cannot be denied to be 
enactments conceived in a spirit of indefensible severity. Perhaps no 
laws could be pointed out from the beginning to the end of the Sta- 
tute book, which have so much promoted perjury in jurymen, or 
afford so much countenance to the charge of unnecessary severit 

which has so often been preferred against the criminal code of tsi f 
It is difficult to conjecture why all modification of them should have 
been so long and strenuously resisted, for though convictions under 
them have been of extraordinary frequency, the penalty annexed to 
them can hardly ever be said to have been inflicted. Sir 5, Romilly has 
said, in the fourth page of his observations, ‘ that if we confine our obser- 
vations to these larcenies, unaccompanied with any circumstance of ag- 
gravation, for which a capital punishment is appointed by law, such as 
stealing in shops, and stealing in dwelling-houses, and on board ships, 
property of the value mentioned in the statutes, we shall-find the propor- 
tion of those executed to those convicted reduced very far indeed below 
that even of one to twenty.’ His calculation was far below the truth. It 
appears from the Appendix to the Committee’s Report, p. 141 and 


- 139, that for the 7 years from 1812 to 1818 inclusive, the convictions 


in London and Middlesex, for larcenies from shops, dwelling-houses 
and vessels, amounted to 434; the number of executions only to 10, 
or 1 in every 43, It appears/also from pages 132 and 128 of the Ap- 
pendix, that the whole number of persons capitally convicted for lar- 
ceny throughout England and Wales, from 1810 to 1818 inclusive, 
amounted to 1196, and the number executed to 18, or something less 
than 1 in 66, showing a disproportion still more striking than the one 
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first mentioned. It is manifest therefore that the words of these sta- 
1) tutes could have conveyed no notion whatever to any person either at 
i home or abroad, of the punishment which convicted thieves in this 
country actually suffer; and the acts of parliament in question, instead 

of being a terror to the 65 criminals over whose heads its threatenings 

i were for a time suspended, must with greater justice have been re- 

af garded as a surprise upon the 66th object who became obnoxious to 
their vengeance. At last the 10 and 11 of William III. was modified 
pF by 1 Geo. IV. c. 117, and larceny from shops, warehouses, coach- 

} houses or stables, does not now become a capital offence until the 
value stolen amounts to fifteen pounds. Perhaps it would have been 

: an improvement of this statute, if capital punishment had been attached 

' to larceny of a somewhat lower amount in cases where peculiar trust or 
a) confidence had been reposed in the prisoner, or where he had pre- 

i viously been convicted of a capital felony of any description, Even as it 
i now stands, however, there can be no question that it is an important 
ap amendment introduced into our criminal law. 

! “ It is to be hoped that the same mitigation which was effected in 
10 and 11 William III. c. 23. by 1 Geo. [V. c. 117. will speedily be 
extended to 12 Anne, c. 7. and 24 Geo. II. c.45. As the law at pre- 

sent stands, a man may be proved to have stolen for any number of 
hag times to the amount of 14/. 19s. from a warehouse, where property is in 
ty general more unprotected than in any of the other places specified in 
these acts, and he can at most be transported for life, and is often likely 

to escape with transportation for seven years: but the law declares him 
‘ik guilty of a capital felony, and sentence of death is regularly pronounced 


upon him, if he is proved to have stolen to the amount of forty shillings 
from a dwelliag-house or from on board a vessel in a navigable river. 
Such an inconsistency ought never tu have prevailed between co- 
OH existing British statutes, and it ought immediately to be removed by 
! \ softening the severity of the objectionable enactments. It may confi- 
dently be advanced that though stealing from dwelling-houses and on 
(he board ships in navigable rivers were subjected exactly to the same 
He punishment with stealing from shops and warehouses, the security of 
no one species of property would be in the smallest degree diminished. 
fi The returns afford very strong reason to. presume, though it does not 
amount to conclusive evidence of the fact, that out of the whole num- 
ber of 1196 who were capitally convicted for larceny throughout Eng- 
as, land and Wales, between 1810 and 1818, not one individual suffered 
i death for any species of larceny to so small an amount as fifteen 
| We pose unless under such circumstances of aggravation as might have 
. been made an exception to the general rule. The benefits resultin 

from that further alteration of the law of larceny which has now been 
urged, would be of considerable moment. The letter of the law and 
the administration of it would more nearly correspond, the diminution 
i it would cause in the number of capital convictions would make the po- 
pulation appear to be less profligate, the laws would seem less severe, 
and the effect of the sentence of death, which is calculated to produce 
si cage an effect in the way in which it is pronounced in England, 
would be less trequently thrown away in cases in which there is an 
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absolute certainty that it never will be carried into execution.” (P. 
120—126.) 


It is rather remarkable, that although in the above passage an 
excess of severity, in the punishment denounced against the 
larcenies there described is fully admitted by this writer,—al- 
though he declares against it, because it results in impunity, and 
because it has so much promoted perjury in jurymen, he should 
still, in maintenance of that attitude of opposition which he 
seems to consider it a sort of duty to assume, insist upon 
the expediency of keeping up the legal denunciation of death 
in cases of larceny to a certain amount; because * in this coun- 
try personal property has accumulated to so unprecedented an 
extent ;” because “ there are vast warehouses in unfrequented 
streets and lanes;” and because “ there are richly furnished 
shops entrusted to the care of servants ;” and for such like rea- 
sons; forgetting, as it would seem, that the reason by himself 
assigned, for repudiating the punishment of death in the lar- 
cenies enumerated, was the want of sympathy with the law in the 
public mind; and that such sympathy docs not rise with the 
costliness of the articles Sluddered or the increase of personal 
property in the commercial progress of the country, or the 
wealth and importance of the party subject to spoliation: for- 
getting, also, that on the very principle of policy, on which the 
severity in the penalties annexed to the larcenies specified seemed 
to him to require to be reduced, his plan of reserving capital 
are for the more extensively injurious thefts would mi- 
itate against its own purpose. We cannot but remark, too, 
that the bearing of the whole passage is strongly towards the 
adoption, to some extent, of a scale of punishment adjusted to 
the circumstances and degrees of aggravation accompanying the 
offence. 

We acknowledge ourselves, also, as a portion of the public, 
obliged to Mr. Miller for his very sensible observations on the 
dangerous habit in juries of violating their oaths to rescue a pri- 
soner from the disproportionate severities of the law, in cases of 
a secondary degree of criminality. He thinks Mr. Buxton is 
too large in his asseverations, with respect to this practice in 
juries, when he offers to show that such perjury occurs in * tens, 
nay in hundreds of thousands of instances,” and observes, that 
in his own inspection of the Sessions’ Papers, the instances sel- 
dom occur in any other cases than those of larceny, and in those 
cases, not to the extent to which “ the literal interpretation of 
Mr. Buxton’s words would warrant.” Now really this is fight- 
ing with straws; for we do not conceive that Mr. Buxton meant 
any thing more than that this sort of perjury was chiefly prac- 
tised in cases of larceny, or that he expected to be understood as 
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being literally or arithmetically exact, when he talks of his “ hun- 
dreds of thousands;” that gentleman will probably consider Mr. 
Miller’s admission quite sufficient for all the purposes of his argu- 
ment, that ‘‘ there is no doubt but that in cases of larceny it 
(the perjury of jurymen) is remarkably frequent.” He will con- 
sider, too, that Mr. Miller travels the whole way with him, and 
that he is in truth a powerful auxiliary to him whether he intends 
to be so or not,.when he candidly and judiciously observes, that 


‘Its existence (the existence of this perjury) adds to the regret 
which he had before expressed, that a total alteration of the law of 
larceny did not take place a considerable time ago. There would then 
have been no pretence for the commission of an offence so fraught with 
every evil consequence. It is unaccountable that the perjury of jury- 
men should on any occasion have been treated lightly, and its conse- 
quences so long overlooked by the judges and the legislature. The 
violation of an oath, like anv other breach of duty, will cause less 
compunction as it becomes habitual. That which is reckoned pious to 
save life, will in time be thought venial to save reputation, and not very 
culpable to save a friend, a cause, or a party. In London, and the 
neighbourhood, jurors are so apt to be misled or inflamed by the daily 
press, that they have more than once threatened to assume this discre- 


tionary power, from which every public and private consideration 
ought to withhold them.” 


Now really after perusing these and other passages, pretty 
much to the same effect, in Mr. Miller’s work, we are rather sur- 
prised to find him marching under the same banners with those 
who are hostile to Mr. Buxton’s views and propositions. It 
seems as if his reasoning faculty was halting between certain pre- 
dilections and associations, and the mandates of his own superior 
judgment. With a master mind, and ingenuous principles, he 
seems ambitious of wearing a badge, and appearing in the co- 
lours of party. He seems to conquer only to stoop. II veut etre 
esclave—il est contraint de demeurer libre. The worst of it is, 
that this sort of neutrality which consists in being active on 
both sides, serves only to perpetuate a contest which by a more 
determinate course he might have greatly contributed to decide. 

Mr. Miller’s observations on the inefficacy of transportation as 
a punishment, are so founded on every day’s experience, that we 
may consider the point as out of controversy; and we agree 
with him that, in some respects, good might be expected from 
abolishing altogether transportation for years, and adopting this 
mode of punishment, only when it can properly be made per- 
petual. There is a shock attending the idea of a total separa- 
tion from the place of one’s birth, connexions, and habits, which 
few are ore against, except the utterly reprobate, and aban- 
doned; but then the persons to whose misdeeds this punish- 
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ment would apply, would be chiefly, it is feared, of that class, 
If a selection were contemplated for this punishment of such 
as give indications of a character likely to be wounded by such 
a separation, the grounds of such discrimination seem not onl 

too ine and speculative to be carried into practice, but there 
would be too much of the art of tormenting in it to be 
easily reconcileable to British humanity. The truth appears 
to be, that the proper persons to be transported are those 
chiefly who have been used to country labour, and that they 
should be sent only to such places as afford by their extent 
of territory the means of their living thinly dispersed, and ac- 
tively employed. In such a situation, the temptations to crime 
are comparatively few, and the motives to labour many; in such 
a situation therefore only can be looked for any thing like re- 
form as the fruit of this kind of punishment. As long as con- 
victs continue to be sent for a season only to populous settle- 
ments, where infamy is kept in countenance by the multitude of 
its votaries, and the waste of wickedness, disease, and debauchery, 
is incessantly recruited, till ‘ corruption boils and bubbles,” this 
country, it is true, may get rid for a time of a portion of its 
moral refuse, but the punishment loses its terrors to the profli- 
gate, becomes an interdiction to the improvement of the settle~ 
ment, and is continually returning back upon the mother coun- 
try, those who, while they have been legally expiating their 


crimes, have been learning to become more desperately and 
deeply criminal. 


“ Itis stated,” says Mr. Miller, * by Mr. Bennet, in his letter to Lord 
Bathurst, that the number of convicts which left England for that colon 
during the year ending 7th March 1820, amounted to 1016; and if 
all the alterations of the penal laws proposed in 1821 by Sir James 
Mackintosh had passed into laws, there can be hardly any question 
they would soon have been three or four times as numerous. And to 
what description of — do these criminals belong that are sent ? 
It has been observed, that the only convicts likely to become orderly 
industrious members of society, in a country so circumstanced as New 
South Wales, are those who have been bred to country labour and 
the handicrafts connected with it. But these are not the classes to 
which any considerable proportion of transported convicts belong. 
Those who form the bulk of the cargoes of convict ships are the refuse 
of trading and manufacturing towns, and just as ill-assorted a commo- 
dity for the infant agricultural colony of New South Wales, as can 
well be thought of. No settler will, on their arrival, voluntarily receive 
them inte their service, and nothing more is accomplished by their 
banishment than this—they are got rid of for a time by removal to the 
most distant quarter of the world at an extremely burdensome expense, 
and continue as ‘indigent, wretched, costly, and corrupt at Port Jack- 
son and on the Coal river, as they could have been in any corner of the 
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country from which they have been transported. Such is the result 
of a mode of punishment which has been extolled as honourable to the 
humanity and intelligence of the present times, in spite of the unequi- 
vocal and accumulating proofs regularly received of its having proved 
abortive. When it is considered what sort of persons are alone fit to 
be sent out as convicts; the limited numbers that can be sent to any 


settlement so as to continue it an object of terror and means of reform ; 


and the difficulty of finding an expense of establishing fresh stations, 
when the old ones require to be abandoned, it is clear that no effectual 
reliance can be placed upon transportation as a general and permanent 
mode of preventing crimes either by this or any other country.’ 
(P. 241, 242.) 

Mr. Miller’s reasoning in respect to prison discipline, and 
those new plans of correctional confinement which aim at 
extracting improvement out of punishment, is not encourag- 
ing to the busy or the anxious in this work of philanthropy. 
But we do not think he proceeds in this instance with that 
candour for which we are willing to give him credit in gene- 
ral. It would appear from his description of the sort of persons 
principally engaged in promoting the improvement of our 
prisons, that they consist for the greater of * notable 
women, very young men, clerks in counting-houses and public 
offices, strenuous political reformers, newspaper writers, and the 
enthusiastical admirers of liberality and humanity.” Now this 
does not seem to be quite the fact; and if it were, we are not 
sure that women of the better class (we do not know precisely 
what is here implied by ‘ notable women”), clerks in offices, 
and even very young clerks, are hurtfully occupied in consulting 
how human beings in any predicament, may be assisted and im- 
proved. The admirers of liberality and humanity he may stig- 
matize as enthusiastical ; but, after all, liberality and humanity 
are good things, and to love them with a little warmth is not 
always the sign of a man’s being half out of his wits. But Mr. 
Miller might be reminded that but for a good deal of this busy 
stir in the cause of humanity, the prisons of this land would 
probably have remained in a condition to justify the observation, 
that absolute impunity would scarcely be more productive of 
crime than confinement in any of the gaols of the country. Mr. 
Miller does not seem sufficiently to have observed that to our 
best and holiest things there adheres a natural and charac- 
teristical infirmity, often the only part of them which little 
minds can discern and comprehend. His mind is far from 
little, but he appears to suffer the puny banter of little minds 
too much in this instance to influence his own. When a 
man of strenuous heart, with a great end in view, casts aside all 
secondary considerations, and with a pertinacity of purpose 
which nothing can divert, a sacred impetuosity that nothing can 
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subdue, carries hurry and alarm through all the ranks of indo- 
lence, and nal the necessity of a change, to accomplish which, 
sacrifices, and surrenders, and efforts are required to be made by 
others, the stream of habit and prescription to be turned about, 
and the repose of persons at their ease to be disturbed by 
the complaints of the miserable,—such a man is very subject to 
be called an enthusiast; but without such enthusiasts, nothing on 
a great scale of improvement could ever be achieved, and ages 
of error, and injustice, would roll on without remedy or reform. 
We will not, therefore, join Mr. Millerin imputing enthusiasm to 
the great individuals to whose eccentric and fiery benevolence 
the cause of philanthropy and charity owes so much. And 
when we reflect upon the zeal, and spirit, and perseverance, 
which is at this moment put forth to eradicate all principle, and 
virtue, all religious fear, and all Christian hope from the minds 
of the multitude, what have we to look to in the way of efficient 
counteraction but that general stir of the good and humane, 
under the influence of the men whom the careless call meddling, 
and the cold enthusiastical ? The greatest boast of this country 
is the improved and improving state of prison discipline; but 
there is much yet to be done; something towards the promotion 
of cleanliness and health ; but much more towards the immortal 
object of instruction and reformation. Both purposes, however, 
move on; and soon, we trust, the accusations contained in a 
former publication of Mr. Buxton on the subject will not apply : 
** You give him (the prisoner) leisure, and for the employment of 
that leisure, you give him tutors in every branch of iniquity.” 
The arguments of Mr. Miller against an extensive scheme of 
prison improvement, on account of the burthensome expense 
attending it, are, we speak it with respect, not erititled to any 
attention. While he is writing his objections, the scheme is 
every where going on, and when the structures are finished, the 
cost of supporting these establishments cannot be more than that 
which was sustained in relation to the wretched abodes for which 
they are substituted. To say that penitentiary houses are liable 
to decay in discipline, and to be carried on, when the ardour 
accompanying their first institution is over, with less spirit and 
perseverance, is only to suppose them aa to the same pos- 
sible falling off which is mcident to all human institutions, 
That there is much ostentation, and idle bustle, much flutter 
and parade, much male pomposity, and female gossip, included 
in the plans and projects respecting prisons and their man 
ment, as in other schemes of benevolence now so laudably on 
foot, may be true, but it is the unalterable law of all human 
things that evil must ever be an ingredient in their constitution ; 


and if useful undertakings are to be laid by till they can be 
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entered upon without danger of these disparagements and adulter- 
ations, the last trumpet will sound before the work is begun. 

We are sorry also to find that Mr. Miller thinks that the great 
purpose of reformation in our prisons is scarcely compatible with 
the primary object of punishment—the prevention of crime. 
But in endeavouring to establish this point, he involves himself 
in a singular fallacy. He says that * all those who have had 
any practical acquaintance with the management of criminals, 
seem to coincide in opinion that the shorter the space of time to 
which the imprisonment of convicts can be limited, the greater 
is the chance of their reformation being sincere and permanent. 
Reformation and prevention, therefore, appear to be certain fixed 
points, an approach to one of which necessarily implies a de- 
parture from the other. Mitigation and abbreviation of punish- 
ment, which is most favourable to reformation, is, at the same 
time, most injurious to prevention.” . 

It is not always easy to collect from Mr. Miller’s language 
the true posture of his argument. By the passage above cited 
we are led to understand him as allowing, in some degree, the 
possibility of making punishment administer to the reformation 
of the criminal, provided it be of very short duration; and having 

redicated, that the period of imprisonment cannot be too short 
for this object of moral amelioration to be in any degree brought 
about, he decides it to be impossible to carry the two points to- 
gether of prevention and reformation. In other places, the view 
taken of punishment by imprisonment, precludes all supposi- 
tion of its being, under any circumstances, rendered instrumental 
towards moral improvement. If it be admitted at all, that im- 
prisonment may be so managed as to have any moral effect, to 
say that the shorter the time to which the imprisonment of con- 
victs can be limited, the greater isthe chance of their reforma- 
tion being sincere and permanent, is a proposition containing 
wey little, if any, meaning. Either imprisonment may become, 
under certain. management, the means of moral discipline, or it 
cannot; if it be agreed that it can, then, to say that the shorter 
the time to which it can be limited the more it will have of 
that effect, is reasoning inconsistently: if it be meant to be 
averred that it cannot, then the argument would assume its pro- 
per shape by the simple assertion, that punishment by imprison- 
ment can never, under any circumstances, be made to have an 
improving or corrective influence upon the immediate object of 
it; or, in other words, that the preventive object of eatigp smi 
is inconsistent with its effect in the way of reformation; and 
since one must be sacrificed, and the rimary object of punish- 
ment is prevention, the object of reformation by punishment 
ought to be abandoned. it certainly does appear, when the 
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tendency of many of Mr. Miller’s pages is considered together, to 
be his conviction, that, at least for the purpose of reforma- 
tion, such an extreme degree of mitigation must take place as will 
entirely defeat the preventive efficacy of punishment, and this he 
supposes to be the real substance of the thing contended for 
by those to whom he opposes himself. He seems, however, to 
us, to be reasoning throughout the whole of this part of his 
argument upon gratuitous assumptions. Indeed we do not 
know that any controversial book has ever fallen into our hands, 
in which the writer has amused himself in cutting out so much 
unnecessary work for himself, by ascribing to those whom he is 
bent upon confuting, opinions and principles which, were the 
allowed to speak for themselves, they would probably at once 
disown. 

Mr. Miller is determined to suppose, upon what foundation 
we know not, that the advocates of reclaiming and corrective 
punishments, propose thereby, in the first place, to render un- 
nessary, and to expunge from our criminal laws, all capital 
infliction. ‘This we believe is not fairly imputable to them. We 
do not find either Sir Samuel Romilly or Mr. Buxton maintain- 
ing any such proposition. They earnestly contend, indeed, 
against the impulitic and lavish multiplication of these capital 
denunciations, without regard to gradation or proportion, in 
reference to different degrees of guilt. But that the scale of 
punishment ought never to rise as high as death, not even in 
cases of treason, murder, or robbery accompanied with violence . 
or cruelty, we do not believe has been said or contemplated by 
the “ men of light and leading” on the side of the question to 
which Mr. Miller stands opposed. ‘To these same persons 
again he imputes an intention to recommend all punishment 
for crime to be softened down to the utmost degree of mildness ; 
but neither is this a just description of the end professedly or 
really in the view of Mr. Miller’s adversaries in this contro- 
versy. They are strenuously adverse, it is true, to dispropor- 
tionate and excessive punishments, as ineffectual, and incapable 
of being carried with any certainty into operation; it is not, 
however, part of their argument to contend for an extreme 
mitigation of punishment, as an absolute proposition. You 
contend, says Mr. Miller, for a short and lenient punishment, 
when you insist upon the expediency of so administering it as to 
— reformation. This is, in truth, his great dogma on this 

ead. And we are told by him, that to be consistent with any 
hope of reforming a prisoner, his imprisonment must be short, 
or if protracted, very gentle, and then it loses its effect, as to the 
object of prevention. 


But the friends of a reformatory system of punishment take 
VOL. XX. NO. XXXIX. E 
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totally different views of the proper effect of imprisonment. To 
them it appears, that the vicious and abandoned state of a prison 
renders it less odious to a person of profligate mind ; it being then 
a place wherein he may expect to live without any restraint upon 
his habits, among his associates in crime, or with persons of a 
similar description, and with them concert new schemes of ini- 
quity. The very condition, on the other hand, in which a pri- 
soner, for the purpose of reformation, is required to be placed, 
of privation, Shi regularity, silence, order, and exposure to 
perpetual observation, is that into which a person, accustomed 
to live without restraint, or toil, or abstinence, enters with the 
reatest conceivable aversion. And if this be so, then has this 
Kind of punishment all the wholesome terror by which punish- 
ment for crime should be characterized, and the above men- 
tioned observation of Mr. Miller, that * the shorter the time to 
which the imprisonment of convicts can be limited, the greater 
is the chance of their reformation being permanent and sincere,” 
falls to the ground; for then the longer the punishment is con- 
tinued the greater may be expected to be its advance towards its 
secondary object,—the reformation of the criminal: and then 
prevention and reformation, instead of being “ fixed points, the 
approach to one of which necessarily implies a departure from 
the other,” are found capable of an union in the same line of 
progression; and it is an union distinguished by this obvious 
advantage, that if in proportion as the reformation advances, the 
restraints of the prisoner bring with them less suffering, precisely 
in the same degree the punishment may bear to be reduced. | 
We will not maintain that all modes of punishment can be 
made thus instructive to the sufferer. The observation applies 
peineipey: if not entirely, to punishment by imprisonment. 
revention being the primary object, some crimes may demand 
a degree of punishment too severe or terrible to admit of bein 
coupled with the purpose of reformation. The case, put by Mr. 
Miller, of imprisonment on board the gallies, in gaol, or in a 
mine, for a long period, with perpetual excessive labour, may 
be one in which no plan of reformation can go prosperously for- 
ward; but these are strong cases which prove nothing more, if 
they prove so much, than that reformation cannot accompany 
punishment to every supposeable degree to which it may be ne- 
cessary to carry it with a view to its first and great object—pre- 
vention. Mr. Miller adduces several facts obtained by some 
late inquiries into the state of our prisons, by which he thinks 
himself warranted in asserting that the testimony of experience 
is against the success of all endeavours hitherto made to couple 
reformation with punishment. Ifhe can satisfy himself with such 
reasons for giving up this object as hopeless, he may find an 
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equally satisfactory apology for the relinquishment of all attempts 
to render human beings more useful or virtuous by the force of 
discipline, or by the practical demonstration of the painful conse- 
quences of a departure from duty. 

The difficulty of making those better who have once become 
extremely bad, is another argument with Mr. Miller against any 
attempts to reform criminals. In page 264 of his work we have 
this difficulty placed before us in its full dimensions. Let us 
now turn,” says this quiescent moralist, ‘ from the difficulty of 
the management requisite to work reformation, to the subjects 
upon whom in this country it has to be wrought.” Many of 
them, he observes, have grown grey in iniquity, have been from 
ten to twenty times in prison, are forgers, housebreakers, thieves, 
and pickpockets ; and then we are told that the general or fre- 
quent real reformation of such malefactors, would be one of the 
most extraordinary moral phenomena the world has ever seen. 

While we cannot help entertaining a most respectful opinion 
of Mr. Miller’s principles and feelings, we ere compelled to de- 
clare that we scarcely recollect to have read in any work of a 
decidedly moral cast, sentiments less encouraging or favourable 
to virtuous efforts, or so little calculated to advance the moral 
order of the world. It seems, according to Mr. Miller, that the 
difficulty of doing good is an argument against the attempt. 
Every step towards the reformation of mankind how difficult ! 
How slow and painful has been every process by which any essen- 
tial amelioration in man’s condition has ever been accomplished ! 
How long is the contest between light and prejudice! How 
rugged is the path of self-denial, by which virtue pursues her 
lofty destination ! difficulty may be the apology of hard-hearted 
ease; but to the brave and good it has ever been the great in- 
centive to exertion,—the impulse that has awakened and sus- 
tained in operation the finest faculties of the soul,—curis acuens 
mortalia corda. But if the difficulty in this case be great, how 
fully is it compensated by the minutest success! ‘This Mr. Mil- 
ler, in another place, feels himself constrained to acknowledge 
** If,” says he, ** only one prisoner in a hundred is through their 
(speaking of Mrs. Fry and her assistants) means rescued from 
vice, their labours of love will not go unrewarded.” But, surely 
Mr. Miller has himself shown that the real ground of the diffi- 
culty is not so much in the nature of the thing as in a fundamental 
principle of mismanagement. ‘ Instead of being regarded as 
rational creatures, misled by strong temptation, or hurried by 

assion into acts of criminality, of whose amendment any just 

ae can be entertained, they come at last, from the complete 

destruction of every moral principle and feeling, to be distin- 

guished from the other sorts of vermin which render life unhappy, 
E2 
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by little else than their superior powers of doing mischief.” 

hus speaks Mr. Miller, plainly showing that the difficulty which 
he sees in the way of all exertions for the reformation of crimi- 
nals, is a difficulty which is at least in great part, the creature of our 
own misconduct. And, indeed, if Mr. Miller would condescend 
to listen to the rules for the treatment of prisoners for crimes 

roposed by the association of ladies for visiting the gaol of 
anion. he might from them learn the proper methods of re- 
moving the preliminary obstructions, which are to him so man 
lions in the way. They insist mainly and primarily on the ne- 
cessity of religious instruction, observing that “ they have reason 
to think thata prison, in excluding many objects of worldly interest, 
occupation, and pleasure; in the pause which it produces in the 
career of life; and in the apprehensions which it sometimes ex- 
cites, is well calculated for the inculcation of religious impres- 
sions.” They then recommend constant employment; simple 
rules rigidly inforced ; classification and separation to the greatest 
possible extent: and, above all, that prisoners should be treated 
as human beings, with human feelings, (not as vermin), with that 
disinterested kindness which will engage their aflections: yet as 
human beings degraded by crime,—with that degree of restraint, 
and with those symbols of degradation, which may recal a sense 
of their guilt, and humble their pridee—We see no hazard in 
the course of treatment above suggested; which may surely be 
adopted without any mitigation or relaxation of the due and de- 
fined quantum of punishment assigned by the law. On the con- 
trary, It seems to us to be judiciously calculated to mark to the pri- 
soner that his punishment has followed according to a right con- 
stitution of things, as the inevitable consequence of his crimes, 
and not from the vengeance of his injured fellow-beings. 

Mr. Miller is at issue with Mr. Buxton upon the state of facts. 
The good results of prison discipline, as related by that gentle- 
man, he seems rather inclined to question altogether; and re- 
marks upon the uncertainty which must exist with respect to the 
ultimate character and conduct of those who have appeared to 
come from prison better men. It seems he will not be satisfied 
that any prisoner has been permanently the better for the disci- 
pline to which he has been subjected, unless where authentic 
testimonies can be produced to show that he has lived in inno- 
cence during the remainder of his life. This really does appear 
to us to be a very captious objection, and a very unreasonable 
requisition. Surely the humane and religious bosom will feel a 
conscious satisfaction in dismissing from the prison walls a once 
desperate and abandoned fellow-creature, with the germs and 
symptoms of amendment in his character and demeanour. It 
may be he may fall back into his former course ; it may be other- 
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wise; but it is something on the hopeful side if the person so 
seeming to be reformed, neither revisits the prison, nor is heard 
of again within the precincts of criminal justice. Man has 
planted and watered, and in so doing, has well acquitted himself; 
it is Gop that giveth the increase. 

We cannot stop to reconcile or decide the differences between 
Mr. Buxton and Mr. Miller with respect to the actual state of 
those prisons, where, according to the former of those gentlemen, 
the best methods were in practice for the moral improvement of 
the prisoners. According to Mr. Miller, the state of the gaols 
at Gloucester and Philadelphia, and of the Maison de Force at 
Ghent, has undergone a change greatly for the worse, and both 
those prisons are in a very crowded state. This he imputes to the 
mild treatment which the prisoners experience,—the shortness of 
the period now thought sufficient to effect a cure, (a little above, as 
we have shown, Mr. Miller considers that the shorter the period 
the better for the purpose of reformation)—the absence of unsuita- 
ble company, which follows from the length to which classification 
is carried,—the very relief which constant out-door or in-door 
labour affords to the mind,—the exertions made to provide situa- 
tions for prisoners after their discharge,—and the very expeditious 
and effectual process by which lost character may be retrieved,— 
all conspire to diminish the apprehension with which a lapse 
from innocence was formerly regarded. ‘To this he attributes 
the crowded state of our gaols, especially those in which the 
moral reformation of the prisoners is principally in view. So 
that to prevent men from becoming vicious, we are, acccordin 
to Mr. Miller’s new specific, to take measures to preclude their 
return to virtue; or, at any rate, to abstain from a procedure 
which might facilitate or promote such a happy transformation. 
Mr. Miller forgets, too, that before the relish tor those comforts 
can have place in the mind of a criminal, he must have made hia 
first step towards a better and happier course; and till then con- 
stant work, separation from moral contagion, a retrieved charac- 
ter, and recovered opportunities of living by industry and re- 
gular employment, are but dull prospects to a vencnidedd criminal. 
And let it be observed, that Mr. Miller has left out of his cata- 
logue of comforts, low diet, labour with little profit, silence, same- 
ness of occupation, constant supervision, exposure to the punish- 
ment of solitary confinement, and other features of that disci- 
piine which the prisoner is, or ought to be, made to undergo, 
where reformation is rationally, and not romantically prose- 
cuted. 

_ We agree entirely with Mr. Miller, that to make a prison a 
place of comfort, is to invert the moral condition of mankind, and 
to propose a premium to crime; we carry our consent still fur- 
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ther; we believe that there is a good deal to mistrust in the hu- 
manity of the day. It is often frivolous, often wild, often exces- 
sive, and sometimes it lends its name to contumacy and discon- 
tent; but because a virtue may be overstrained or distorted, or 
made a pretext for malignant purposes, it is not the less lovely in 
its genuine form, less intrinsically pure in its essence, or less be- 
neficial in its genuine operation. Whatever may be the actual 
state of the prison at Philadelphia, or the Maison de Force at 
Ghent, if they have really ceased to exhibit those indications of 
moral reform, which were once contemplated with so much hu- 
mane delight by Mr. Buxton, and stand recorded in his most 
interesting, able, and amiable tract on prison discipline, we will 
rather believe that the discipline and culture there developed has 
unfortunately fallen into neglect and disuse, than suppose the 
entire failure of a scheme which cannot altogether be disappointed 
without a change in the nature and constitution of our being, 
and the appointments of our beneficent Creator. 

We are after all entirely of Mr. Miller’s opinion, that to make 
any plans of prison reformation at all available, an activity must 
begin every where to be exerted in the same general cause. A 
preventive discipline must diffuse itself through society, and 
arrest the progress of crime in the first stages of its career. The 
inattention to this great object is a deplorable fact. ‘The dangers 
by which the youth of this country are suffered to be beset, from 
the want of vigour or strength somewhere to suppress customs 
and practices which incalculably multiply the temptations to 
crime, are so great as to allow us to hope, as long as these con- 
tinue, for little benefit from any partial plans of moral reforma- 
tion. ‘The notice taken in the report of the committee of the 
society, for the improvement of prison discipline, p. 13—15 of 
the two great evils existing in the metropolis, and its vicinity— 
the houses of public resort, termed flash-houses, and the nume- 
rous fairs in the neighbourhood of London, does not appear as 
yet to have excited due attention. Of the first mentioned of these 
pestilential institutions, it may be sufficient here to repeat what 
is said of them in the above report—that ‘ no terms can charac- 
terize the diabolical depravity, the gross profligacy, the detesta- 
ble practices, which are there suffered to range at will, uncon- 
trolled, and unrestrained.” And it is a disgusting truth, that in 
the immediate vicinity of London, there are no less than cighty- 
two fair days in the space of seven months; every one of which is 
a day of debauchery, gambling, drunkenness, and seduction, 
among the common people. ‘The same report ends its account 
of these emporiums of vice and infamy by earnestly pressing for 
their entire abclition. “ Why such nurseries of vice,” says Mr. 
Miller, **should have been so long tolerated in a civilized and 
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moral country exceeds comprehension, for of all nuisances they 
seem to be the most easy to be suppressed, and least susceptible 
of vindication.” On the vast increase of public-houses, Mr. 
Miller’s observations are extremely worthy of attention. 

To remove, however, or dissipate the mighty mass of moral 
evil that weighs us down, there must be a serious and simultaneous 
movement among the higher and middle orders of this great 
community. It will not do to be for ever teaching; we must 
show in our own practice what the thing specifically is that we 
would have the poor adopt. We must legislate by example : 
otherwise all this alacrity in the diffusion of knowledge, will 
be commotion without progression —a mere strenua inertia. 
The reformation must go through and through the whole com- 
munity. In this vocation to teach the million, by which so many 
of us seem to feel ourselves summoned to an agency of moral 
dignity and public importance, we shall miserably miss the high 
and holy mark, unless we feel that our own conduct must be 
the test of our sincerity ;—unless in an emphatic manner we take 
those duties upon ourselves which we enforce upon our inferiors; 
—unless the Ministers of State, and others of our nobility and 
great men, will cease to desecrate the day which the real Chris- 
tian gives to religious exercise and reflection, by public dinners, 
and evening assemblies, under whatever silly and sickening title 
of concerts or conversaziones these assemblies may mask “their 
profanation ;—unless the clergy is advanced to a higher state of 
discipline, and the patronage ‘of the church is exercised by the 
great and the greatest with more regard for the honour of God; 
—unless a state of feeling shall grow up in this nation that will 
consider the proposals of any princely strangers, upon their visit 
to this country, to use the sabbath as a day for public spectacles, 
as irreconcileable with our national institutions and habits ;—we 
must confess for ourselves that we are not sanguine enough to 
expect any substantial reformation of the great multitude of 
the British people, either from an improved preventive police, 
or from the best possible plan of prison discipline, or from the 
widest and most pretending scheme of national education. 


Art. I1.—Travels in Syria and the Hol, y Land. By the late 
John Lewis Burckhardt, published by the Aianciiiise for Pro- 


moting the Discovery of the Intetio? Parts of Africa. Lon- 
don. Murray, 1822. 4to. 


THE qualities of a traveller were most felicitously combined 


in the late lamented Burckhardt. Courteous and frank in his 
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manners, patient of fatigue, and fearless of peril, minutely 
versed in the dialects, costume, and usages of the rude, and in 
many instances savage inhabitants of the countries which he 
traversed, he was, moreover, animated with a generous and he- 
roic zeal for the benevolent objects of his mission. His death is 
an irreparable loss to science and humanity. 

Of such a man, every relique has its value; and it was with 
considerable expectation that we looked for the appearance of 
the work before us. We were aware indeed of the disadvantages 
incident to a posthumous publication; but these, we have great 
pleasure in remarking, have been to a considerable cegren ob- 
viated, by its being edited by a gentleman of no vulgar ac- 
quirements in the _ eaeenat of science, to which Burckhardt 
consecrated his talents and devoted his life,—Mr. Martin Leake, 
the acting secretary to the African Association, the learned 
author of Researches in Greece, and the contributor of several 
geographical dissertations to the valuable collection of Mr. 

alpole. 

It might at first appear as a somewhat extraordinary circum- 
stance, that a volume of Travels in Asia, should have been pub- 
lished under the auspices of a Society, whose professed object is 
the promotion of discoveries in Africa. But it seems, that hav- 
ing resolved to spare neither time nor expense in enabling Mr. 
Burckhardt to acquire the language and manners of an Arabian 
Mussulman in such a degree of perfection, as should render the 
detection of his real character in the interior of Africa next to 
impossible ; it was thought that a residence at Aleppo, and occa- 
sional tours in Syria, would considerably conduce to this purpose, 
by affording him specimens of Arabian life and manners from 
the Bedouin camp to the populous city. Whilst he was thus 
preparing himself for his African mission, he was careful to visit 
only those parts of Syria, which had been the least frequented by 
European travellers, and he made several important additions to 
the geography of those interesting countries. His death at 
Cairo, at the moment when he was preparing for his immediate 
departure to Fezzan, left the Association in possession of a large 
collection of MSS. relative to these excursions; and the present 
volume contains his observations in Syria and Arabia Petreea. 
To these, the editor has subjoined his tour to the Peninsula of 
Mount Sinai, because it is immediately connected by its subject 
with his journey through the adjacent districts of the Holy Land. 
There still remain, we are told, MSS. sufficient to fill two vo- 
lumes; one of these will consist of his travels in Arabia, and the 
Hedjaz, or Holy Land of the Mussulmans; the other will con- 


tain copious remarks on the Arabs of the Desert, and particularly 
the Wahabys. 
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The maps have been carefully constructed from Burckhardt’s 

materials; but it is to be regretted that the bearings by the com- 

ass are not always to be relied on,—a circumstance owing pro- 
bably to the haste or concealment with which this indefatigable 
traveller was obliged to take his observations. For this reason, 
the general map illustrative of his journeys in Syria and the 
Holy Land has been chiefly derived from his distances in time. 
But notwithstanding these imperfections, it is,-we conceive, a- 
sketch sufficiently accurate to enable us to pursue the narrative 
with little difficulty ; and the part of Syria, which he seems to 
have investigated with especial care, the Haouran, is fortunate] 
illustrated by a map upon a larger scale, taken from two deli- 
neations made by him in his two excursions into that interesting 
province. But though much has been done by Burckhardt, 
much is still wanting to complete this important branch of geo- 
graphy ; and as a great part of the country which he visited has 
since his time been explored by a person who travelled under 
more favourable circumstances, and is better qualified by ancient 
learning to illustrate its antiquities, and to collect ancient in- 
scriptions,—the most faithful of all geographical evidence, we 
may expect to see the ancient geography of the Decapolis more 
fully elucidated, and some of the difficulties arising from the 
ambiguity of the ancient authorities removed, _ 

Mr. Burckhardt, however, has rendered ample service to this 
branch of science, and greatly improved our knowledge of sa- 
cred geography, by ascertaining many of the Hebrew sites in 
the once populous but now deserted region, formerly known b 
the names of Edom, Moab, Ammon, and the country of the 
Amorites. His chief discoveries are the country between the 
Dead Sea and the gulf of Atlana, now Akaba;—the extent, 
conformation, and topography of the Haouran;—the site of 
Apameia on the Orontes;—that of Petra, which, under the 
Romans, gave the name of Arabia Petrea to the surrounding dis- 
trict,—as well as the general structure of the peninsula of Mount 
Sinai, and particularly the extent of the Aflanitic gulf, hitherto 
omitted in every extant map. M. Seetzen indeed had traversed 
a part of the Haouran, in 1805, and had followed Burckhardt’s 
route through Rabboth Moab, to Kerek; but he was quite un- 
successful in his inquiries for Petra; and, having taken the road 
which leads to Mount Sinai from Hebron, he had no suspicion of 
the long valley known by the names of EK] Ghor and El Araba. 
This prolonged valley, extending 300 miles from the Jordan to 
the Red Sea, is an important feature in sacred geography; for it 
indicates that the Jordan once discharged itself into that sea, and 
confirms the truth of the great convulsion described in Genesis, 
which converted into a lake the fertile plain occupied by Admah, 
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Zeboim, Sodom and Gomorrah, and changed the valley south of 
that district into a sandy desert. ‘The part of the valley of the 
Orontes, in which stood Larissa and Apameia, are now examined 
for the first time by a scientific traveller, and the lake with the 
modern name of Famia, may henceforth be erased from the maps 
of Syria. 

To those who are studious of ancient geography,—a study ac- 
tually requisite to the right apprehension of ancient history,—it 
must be interesting to learn, that the present object of Mussul- 
man devotion, the tomb of Haroun, stands upon the spot which 
has been always considered as the burial-place of Aaron ;—and 
that there is now little doubt that the mountain west of Petra 

the capital of the Nabatzei) is the Mount Hor of the Scriptures, 
ousa being, as Mr. Leake ingeniously conjectures, an Arabic 
corruption of Mosera, where Aaron is said to have died. But 
Burckhardt has unconsciously afforded an important commen- 
tary upon Trachonitis (an uneven range of country extending 
along the east of Haouran from Damascus to Boszra) by his de- 
scription of the rocky wilderness of the Ledja, and the inscrip- 
tions which he copied at Missema, from which it now appears that 
Missema was the chief place of ‘Trachon, of which Strabo’s de- 
scription is in exact conformity with that given us by Burckhardt 
of the Ledja. These are curious and important facts, and brin 


considerable elucidations to this hitherto perplexed part of an- 
cient geography. | 

The site of Astaroth, the residence of Og, king of Bashan, 
seems, by the map prefixed to this volume, to be now for the first 
time determined, for Mezareib conforms in every respect to all 
the particulars of that celebrated place. But the learned editor 
in his preface has so clearly pointed out the most interesting of 
Burckhardt’s discoveries, that we make no apology for the fol- 
lowing extract. 


* Although Mount Sinai, and the deserts lying between that penin- 
sula, and Judea, have not, like the latter country, preserved many of 
the names of Holy Scripture, the new information of Burckhardt con- 
tains many facts in regard to their geography and natural history, which 
ra! be useful in tracing the progress of the Israelites from Egypt inte 

yria. 

« The bitter well of Howara, fifteen hours southward of Ayoun 
Mousa, corresponds as well in situation as in the guality of its water, 
with the well of Marah, at which the Israelites arrived after passing 
through a desert of three days, from the place near Suez where they 


‘had crossed the Red Sea.* 


The Wady Gharendel, two hours beyond Howara, where are wells 
among date trees, seems evidently to be the station named Elim, which 


* Exod, xiv. xv. Numb. xxxiii. 
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was next to Marah, and at which the Israelites found “ twelve wells of 
water, and threescore and ten palm-trees.”* And it is remarkable, that 
the Wady el Sheikh, and the upper part of the Wady Feiran, the only 
places in the peninsula where manna is gathered from below the tama- 
risk trees, accord exactly with that part of the desert of Sin, in which 
Moses first gave his followers the sweet substance gathered in the morn- 
ing, which was to serve them for bread during their long wandering ; 
for the route through Wady Taybe, Wady Feiran, and Wady el Sheikh; 
is the only open and easy passage to Mount Sinai from Wady Gharendel,. 
and it requires the traveller to pass for some distance along the sea-shore 
after leaving Gharendel, as we are informed that the Israelites actually 
did, on leaving Elim. ¢ 

“© The upper region of Sinai, which forms an irregular circle of thirty 
or forty miles in diameter, possessing numerous sources of water, a tem- 
perate climate, and a soil capable of supporting animal and vegetable 
nature, was the part of the peninsula best adapted to the residence of 
near a year, during which the Israelites were numbered and received 
their laws. 

«« About the beginning of May, in the fourteenth month from the 
time of their departure from Egypt, the children of Israel quitted the 
vicinity of Mount Horeb, and under the guidance of Hohab, the Mi- 
dianite, brother-in-law of Moses, marched to Kadesh, a place on the 
frontiers of Canaan, of Edom, and of the desert of Paran or Zin.§ Not 
long after their arrival, ‘ at the time of the first ripe grapes,’ or about 
the beginning of August, spies were sent into every part of the culti- 
vated country, as far north as Hamah.|| The report which they brought 
back was no less favourable to the fertility of the land, than it was dis- 
couraging by its description of the warlike spirit and preparation of the 
inhabitants, and of the strength of the fortified places ; and the Israel- 
ites having in consequence refused to follow their leaders into Canaan, 
were purished by that long wandering in the deserts lying between 
Egypt, Judea, and Mount Sinai, of which the sacred historian has not 
left us any details, but the tradition of which is still preserved in the 
name of Ei Tyh, annexed to the whole country; both to the desert’ 
plains, and to the mountains lying between them and Mount Sinai. 

‘In the course of their residence in the neighbourhood of Kadesh, 
the Israelites obtained some advantages over the neighbouring Canaan 
ites,** but giving up at length all hope of penetrating by the frontier, 
which lies between Gaza and the Dead Sea, they turned to the east- 
ward, with a view of making a cireuit through the countries on the 
southern and eastern sides of the lake.tt Here, however, they found the 
difficulty still greater; Mount Seir of Edom, which, under the modern 
names of Djebal, Shera, and Hesma, forms a ridge of mountains, ex-: 
tending from the southern extremity of the Dead Sea to the gulph of 
Akaba, rises abruptly from the valleys El Ghor and El Araba, and is 
traversed from west to east by a few narrow wadys only, among which 
the Ghoeyr alone furnishes an entrance that would not be extremely dif 


* Exod. xv. Numb. xxxiii. + Exod. xvi. ¢ Numb. xxxiii. 10, 11, 
§ Numb. x. et seq. and xxxiii. Deut. i. Numb. xiii. Deut.i. 
** Numb. xxi. ++ Numb, xx. xxi. 
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ficult to a hostile force. This perhaps was the ‘ highway,’ by which 
Moses, aware of the difficulty of forcing a passage, and endeavouring to 
obtain his object by negociation, requested the Edomites to let him pass, 
on the condition of his leaving the fields and vineyards untouched, and 
of purchasing provisiens and water from the inhabitants.* But Edom 
‘refused to give Israel passage through his border, and ‘ came out 

inst him with much people, and with a strong hand.’ The situation 
of the Israelites, therefore, was very critical. Unable to force their way 
in either direction, and having enemies on three sides ; (the Edomites in 
front, and the Canaanites and Amalekites on their left flank and rear,) 
no alfernative remained for them but to follow the valley, El Araba 
southwards, towards the head of the Red Sea. At Mount Hor, which 
rises abruptly from that valley, ‘ by the coast of the land of Edom,”t 
Aaron died, and was buried in the conspicuous situation, which tradition 
has preserved as the site of his tomb to the present day. Israel then 
«journeyed from Mount Hor, by the way of the Red Sea, to compass 
the land of Edom,’§ ‘ through the way of the plain from Elath, and 
from Ezion Geber,’ until ‘ they turned and passed by the way of the 
wilderness of Moab, and arrived at the brook Zered.’|| It may be sup- 
posed that they crossed the ridge to the southward of Ezion Geber, 
about the place where Burckhardt remarked, fiom the opposite coast, 
that the mountains were lower than to the northward, and it was in 
this part of their wandering that they suffered from the serpents, of 
which our traveller observed the traces of great numbers on the opposite 
shore of the /lanitic gulf. The Israelites then issued into the great ele- 
vated plains which are traversed by the Egyptian and Syrian pilgrims, 
on the way to Mekka, after they have passed the two Akabas. Having 
entered these plains, Moses received the divine command, ‘ You have 
compassed this mountain long enough, turn you northward.’ ‘ Ye are to 
pass through the coast of your brethren the children of Esau, which 
dwell in Seir, and they shall be afraid of you.’ ** 

«« The same people who had successfully repelled the approach of the 
Israelites from the strong western frontier, was alarmed now that they 
had come round upon the weak side of the country. But Israel was or- 
dered ‘ not to meddle’ with the children of Esau, but ‘ to pass through 
their coast,’ and to ‘ buy meat and water from them for money,’ in the 
same manner as the caravan of Mekka is now supplied by the people of 
the same mountains, who meet the pilgrims on the Hadj route. After 
traversing the wilderness on the eastern side of Moab, the Israelites at 
length entered that countrv, crossing the brook Zered in the 38th year, 
from their first arrival at Kadesh Barnea, ‘ when all the generation of 
the men of war were wasted out from among the host.’ tt After passing 
through the centre of Moab, they crossed the Arnon, entered Ammon, 
and were at length permitted to begin the overthrow of the possessors 
of the promised land, by the destruction of Sihon the Amorite, who 
dwelt at Heshbon.t{{ The preservation of the latter name, and of those 
of Diban, Medaba, Aroer, Amman, together with the other geogta= 


* Numb, xx. Deut. i. + Numb. ax. ug Ibid. 
§ Numb. xxi. || Deut. ii. Ibid. +t Ibid, 
Numb. xxi. Deut. ii. 
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phical facts derived from the journey of Burckhardt through the coun- 
tries beyond the Dead Sea, furnishes a most satisfactory illustration of 
the sacred historians.” (Preface, p. 12—16.) 


In September, 1810, our enterprising traveller set out on a 
tour from Damascus, to the countries of the Libanus and Anti- 
Libanus. ‘The chain of mountains which goes by the latter 
name, and called by the natives Djebel Essharki, contains a pri- 
mitive calcareous rock of a fine grain, and affords in many spots 
good pasturage where the Turkmans feed their cattle; but the 
western declivity towards the district of Baalbec is quite barren. 
This district comprises on the east side the Anti-Libanus to its 
summit, and on the western the Libanus. It is abundantly 
watered by rivulets, and the soil is extremely fertile. Twelve 
years ago, it was covered with grape plantations, but the oppres- 
sions of the governors have now entirely destroyed them. The 
governor is of the family of Harfush, the head family of the 
Metaweli (the Ali sect) of Syria. He pays an annual sum to the 
Pasha of Damascus, and extorts double its amount from the 
peasant. The first object which strikes the eye is a temple on 
the plain, about half an hour’s walk from the town, called Kub- 
bet Duris. It is an octagon, and is supported by eight beautiful 
granite columns, all now standing. ‘They resemble the Doric 
order, the capitals projecting over the shaft, which has no base. 
It is singular that neither Wood, who accompanied Dawkins to 
Baalbec in 1757, nor Volney, who visited the place in 1784, 
should have noticed these remains. Mr. Burckhardt, who a few 
months before had visited the ruins of Palmyra, observes, that 
although they are more striking when seen at a certain distance 
than those of Baalbec, there is not amongst them any “ one 
spot so imposing as the interior view of the great temple at 
Baalbec. ‘The temple of the sun at Tadmor is upon a grander 
scale than that of Baalbec, but it is choked up with Arab 
houses, which admit of a view of the buildings only in detail. 
The architecture of Baalbec is richer than that of ‘Tadmor.” 

At Zahle, in the district of Anti-Libanus, Mr. Burckhardt 
found the Catholic bishop, to whom he had letters from Da- 
mascus, and bears a handsome attestation to the politeness of his 
manners, and the liberality of his sentiments. 


‘¢ His diocese,” continues our traveller, “ comprises the whole Christian 
community in the Bekaa, and the adjoining villages of the mountain. 
He is, with five other bishops, under the orders of the Patriarch at 
Mekhalis, and there are, besides, seven monasteries under this diocese in 
Syria.’ The bishop's revenue arises from a yearly personal tax of half a 
piastre upon all the male adults in his diocese. He lives in a truly 
triarchal manner, dressing in a simple black gown, and black Abbaye, 
and carries in his hand a long oaken stick, as an episcopal staff. He is 
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adored by his parishioners, though they reproach him with a want of fer. 
vour in his intercourse with other Christian sects ; by which they mean 
Al fanaticism, which is a striking feature in the character of the Christians, 
1 not only of the mountain, but also of the principal Syrian towns, and of 

the open country. This bigotry is not directed so much against the Mo~ 
fi hammedans, as against their Christian brethren, whose creed at all differs 
from their own. 

«< It need hardly be mentioned here that many of those sects which 
tore Europe wo pieces in the earlier ages of Christianity still exist in these 
ik countries: Greeks, Catholics, Maronites, Syriacs, Chaldeans, and Jaco. 
sie bites, all have their respective parishes and churches, Unable to effect 
any thing against the religion of their haughty rulers the Turks, they 
Je turn the only weapons they possess, scandal and intrigue, with fury 
against each other, and each sect is mad enough to believe that its church 
: would flourish on the ruins of those of their heretic brethren. The 
\" principal hatred subsists between the Catholics and the Greeks; of the 
# latter, many thousands have been converted to Catholicism, so that in the 
northern parts of Syria, ail Catholics, the Maronites excepted, were for- 


En merly of the Greek church: this is the ease in Aleppo, Damascus, and 
fe in all the intermediate country ; communities of original Latin Christ- 
We ians being found only around Jerusalem and Nablous. The Greeks of 
pe) a course see with indignation the proselytism of their brethren, which is 
bet daily gaining ground, and avenge themselves upon the apostates with 
et the most furious hatred. Nor are the Greek and original Latin Christ- 
ry ians backward in cherishing similar feelings ; and scenes most disgrace- 
elit ful to Christianity are frequently the consequence. In those parts where 
Vat t no Greeks live, as in the mountains of Libanus, the different sects of 

ty Catholics turn their hatred against each other, and the Maronites fight 

iy with the converted Greek Catholics, or the Latins, as they do at Aleppo 


with the followers of the Greek church. This system of intolerance, at 
which the Turkish governors smile, because they are constantly gainers 
by it, is carried so far, that, in many places, the passing Catholic is 
obliged to practise the Greek rites, in order to escape the effects of the 
fanaticism of the inhabitants. On my way from Zahle to Banias, we 
stopped one night at Hasbeya, and another at Rasheya el Fukhar ; at 
both of which places my guide went to the Greek church, and prayed 
according to its forms ; in passing through Zahle, as he informed me, 
the Greeks found it equally necessary to conform to the rites of the 
Latin Catholics. The intrigues carried on at Jerusalem between the 
Greek and Latin monks contribute to increase these disputes, which 
would have long ago led to a Christian civil war in these countries, did 


not the iron rod of the Turkish government repress their religious 
fury.’” (P. 28, 29.) 


Mr. Burckhardt, on returning from the preceding tour, was 
detained at Damascus, for a fortnight, by indisposition. On his 
recovery, he obtained a bouyourdi (passport) from the Pasha, 
and from the Greek patriarch, a letter to his flock in Haouran, 
and having assumed the dress of the Haouran people, with a 
keffie, and a large sheep-skin over his shoulders, proceeded on a 
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journey to that district. We cannot, however, omit his descrip- 
tion of the viaticum with which he set out upon this difficult ex- 
pedition, inasmuch as it may suggest a few useful hints to future 
travellers. 


«¢ In my saddle-bag I put one spare shirt, one pound of coffee beans, 
two poungs of tobacco, and a day's provender of barley for my horse. I 
then joined a few Felahs of Ezra, of one of whom I hired an ass, 
though I had nothing to load it with but my small saddle-bag ; but I 
knew this to be the best method of recommending myself to the protec- 
tion of my fellow travellers ; as the owner of the ass necessarily becomes 
the companion and protector of him who hires it. Had I offered to pay 
him before setting out merely for his company on the way, he would 
have asked triple the sum I gave him, without my deriving the smallest 
advantage from this increase, while he would have considered my con- 
duct as extraordinary and suspicious. In my girdle I had eighty piastres, 
(about four pound sterling’) and a few more'in my pocket, together with 
a watch, a compass, a journal book, a pencil, a knife, and a tobacco purse. 
The coffee I knew would be very acceptable in the houses where I might 
alight, and throughout the journey I was enabled to treat all the com- 
pany present with coffee.” (P. 52.) 


On reaching Ezra, Burckhardt agreed with a Greek priest 
who had been the conductor of M. Seetzen, to attend him on his 
expedition. Ezra, now one of the principal villages of the 
Haouran, and containing about 150 ‘Turkish and Druse families, 
and about 50 of Greek Christians, was once a flourishing city, 
and its ruins are between three and four miles in circumference. 
Such are the strength and solidity of the stone that they still 
remain in complete preservation. ‘The present inhabitants live 
in the ancient buildings. 


‘¢ In general, each dwelling has a smal] entrance leading into a court- 


yard, round which are the apartments; of these the doors are usually’ 


very low. The interior of the rooms is constructed of large square 
stones ; across the centre is a single arch, generally between two and 
three feet in breadth, which supports the roof; this arch springs from 
very low pilasters on each side of the room, and in some instances rises 
immediately from the floor: upon the arch is laid the roof, consisting of 
stone slabs one foot broad, two inches thick, and about half the length of 
the room, one end resting upon short projecting stones in the walls, and 
the other upon the top of the arch. The slabs are in general laid close 
to each other ; but in some houses, I observed that the roof was formed 
of two layers, the one next the arch having small intervals between each 
slab, and a second layer of similar dimensions was laid close together at 
right angles with the first. The rooms are seldom higher than nine or 
ten feet, and have no other opening, than a low door with sometimes a 
small window over it. In many places, I saw two or three of these 
arched chambers one above the other, forming so many stories. This 
substantial mode of building prevails also in most of the ancient public 
edifices remaining in the Haouran, except that in the latrer the arch, ins 
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springing from the walls or floor, rests upon two short columns. 


stead of 
pene the whole of my tour, I saw but one or two arches whose curve 
was loft 


; the generality of them, including those in the public build- 
ings, are oppressively low. To complete the durability of these struc- 
tures, most of the doors were anciently of stone, and of these, many are 
still remaining ; sometimes they are of one piece, and sometimes they are 
folding doors ; they turn upon hinges worked out of the storfe, and are 
about four inches thick, and seldom higher than about four feet, though 
I met with some upwards of nine feet in height.” (P. 58, 59.) 


Although the tour to the Haouran contains many valuable 
notices, chiefly geographical, and several curious inscriptions 
copied on the whole with laudable accuracy; it is, for the most, 
an itinerary, and without the aid of the map, yields but little to 
engage the attention, or fix the curiosity of a general reader. 
We forbear therefore to pursue Mr. Burckhardt any further in 
this expedition, referring those who are desirous of makin 
themselves better acquainted with his route to the volume itself, 
and the excellent delineation of the Haouran and its adjoining 
districts which accompany it. 

Nor is the journal of the tour from Aleppo to Damascus 
through the valley of the Orontes and Mount Libanus, in Fe- 
bruary, 1812, in truth at all more fertile of the species of amuse- 
ment, which is generally expected in a book of travels. The 
mountain of Rieha is full of the ruins of cities, which flourished 
in the times of the lower empire; and our traveller having fre- 
— heard the people of the country mention those of El 

ara, made a circuitous route to visit them, but he found no 
building worth notice, except three tombs surmounted with py- 
ramidal summits. ‘Their interior is about six paces square, and 
contains three stone coffins, one of which had a cross carved in 
the side. But Mr. Burckhardt offers no solution of these singu- 
lar structures. 

The valley of the Orontes, bordered on the east side by the 
district called Djebel Shaehksabore, and on the west side by the 
mountains of the Anzeyry, is called El Ghab. It is watered by 
the Orontes, which flows near the foot of the western mountain. 
The inhabitants are a mongrel race of Arabs and Fellahs. 
Howash is the chief village of the Ghab. It consists of about 
140 mud huts, of which the roofs are formed of the reeds of the 
Orontes. Half an hour from Howash they observed several 
fragments of shafts or columns on the side of an ancient paved 
causeway, which Mr. Burckhardt with reason conjectures to have 
been a Roman road, of which the columns were the milliaria. 
Hamah is situated on both sides of the Orontes. It is of great 
extent, and must contain at least 30,000 inhabitants, of whom 
the Greek families are about 300. Its trade is principally with 
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the Arabs, who buy here their'tént‘farniture and’clothes. It is 
a part of the province of Damascus, and is the residence of 
many opulent Turkish gentlemen, who find themselves there in 
some degree removed from the extortions of the government. 
Nazzyf Pasha, who has an annual income of 8,0001. sterling, has 
built a,handsome house there. He is well known for his travels 
in Europe and Barbary, and his brave defence of Cairo after. the 
defeat of the Grand Vizir, by General Kleber, near Heliopolis. 
Maszyad, or as it is written in the books of the Miri, Meszyaf is 
chiefly remarkable from being the seat of the religious sect called 
Ismayly. As Burckhardt’s is the only account of this extraor- 
dinary people with which we are at present acquainted, we ex- 
tract it without hesitation. 


«Enquiries have often been made concerning the religious doctrines 
of this sect, as weil as those of the Anzeyrys and Druses. Not only 
European travellers, and Europeans resident in Syria, but many natives 
of influence, have endeavoured to penetrate the mysteries of these ido- 
laters, without success. and several causes combine to make it probable, 
that their doctrines will long remain unknown. ‘The principal reason is, 
that few individuals among them become acquainted with the most im- 
portant and secret tenets of their faith, the generality contenting them- 
selves with the observance of some exterior practices, while the arcana 
are possessed by the select few. It will be asked, perhaps, whether their 
religious books would not unveil the mystery? It is true that all the dif- 
ferent sects possess books, which they regard as sacred, but they are intel- 
ligible only to the initiated, A sacred book of the Anzeyrys fell into 
the hands of a chief of the army of Youssef Pasha, which plundered 
the castles of that sect in 1808; it came afterwards into the possession 
of my friend Selym of Hamah who had destined it as a present to me ; 
but he was prevailed upon to part with it to a travelling physician, and 
the book is now in the possession of M. Rousseau, the French Consul at 
Aleppo, who has had it translated into French, and means to publish it, 
but it will probably throw little light upon the question. Another diffi- 
culty arises from the extreme caution of the Ismaylvs upon this subject ; 
wherever they are obliged to visit any part of the country under the 

, Turkish government, they assume the character of Mussulmans ; being 

well aware that if they should be detected in the practice of anv ‘rite 
contrary to the Turkish religion, their hypocrisy, in affecting to follow 
the latter, would no longer be tolerated ; and their being once clearly 
known to be pagans, which they are only suspected to be at present, 
would expose them to the heaviest exactions, and might even be followed 
by their total expulsion or extirpation. Christians and Jews are tole- 
rated because Mohammed and his immediate successors granted them 
protection, and because the Turks acknowledge Christ and the prophets ; 
but there is no instance whatever of pagans being tolerated. 

“« The Ismaylys, when they go to Hamah, pray in the mosque, which 
they never do at Kalaat Maszyad. ‘This castle has been from ancient 
times their chief seat. One of them asserted that his réligion descended 
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from Ismay], the son of Abraham, and that the Ismaylys bad been pos- 
sessed of the castle since the time of El Melek el Dhaher, as acknowledged 
by the Firmahns of the Porte. A few years since they were driven out 
of it by the Anzeyrys, in consequence of a most daring act of treachery. 
The Anzeyrys and Ismaylys have always been at enmity ; the conse- 
quence, perhaps, of some religious differences. In 1807, a tribe of the 
former having quarrelled with their chief, quitted their abode in the 
mountains, and applied to the Emir of Maszyad for an asylum. The 
latter, glad of an opportunity to divide the strength of his enemies, rea- 
dily granted the request, and about three hundred, with their Sheikh 
Mahmoud, settled at Maszyad, the Emir carrving his hospitality so far 
us to order several families to quit the place, for the purpose of affordin 
room for the new settlers. For several months all was tranquil, till one 
day, when the greater part of the people were at work in the fields, the 
Anzeyrys, ata given signal, killed the Emir and his son in the castle, 
und then fell upon the Ismaylys who had remained in their houses, 
sparing no one they could find, and plundering at the same tiwe the 
whole town. On the following day, the Anzeyrys were joined by great 
numbers of their countrymen, which proved that their pretended emi- 
gration had been a deep-laid plot ; and the circumstance of its being 
kept secret for three months by so great a number of them, serves to 
show the character of the people. About three hundred Ismaylys pe- 
rished on this occasion: the families who had escaped in the sack of the 
town, fled to Hamah, Homs, and Tripoli, and their treacherous enemies 
successfully attacked three other Ismayly castles in the mountain. The 
Ismaylys then implored the protection of Yousset’ Pasha, at that time 
governor of Damascus, who marched with four or five thousand men 
against the Anzeyrys, retook the castles which had belonged to the Is- 
maylys, but kept the whole of the plunder of the Anzeyrys to himself. 
This castle of Maszyad, with a garrison of forty men, resisted his whole 
army for three months. 

“In 1810, after Youssef Pusha had been exiled by the Porte, the 
Ismaylys, who had fled to Hamah, Homs, and Tripoli, returned, and 
Maszyad is now inhabited by about two hundred and fifty Ismayly fa- 
milies, and by thirty of Christians. The chief, who resides in the 
castle, is styled Emir; his name is Zogheby, of the family of Solei- 
man; he informed me that his family had been possessors of the Emir- 
ship from remote times ; and that they are recognised as such by express 
Firmahns from the Porte; Zogherby is a nephew of Mustafa, the 
Emir who was slain by the Anzeyrys. Some of his relations command 
in the Ismayly castles of El Kadmous, E1 Kohf, El Aleyka, and El 
Merkab, in the mountains towards Ladakie. After what has lately 
taken place, it may be presumed that the hatred between the two na- 
tions is extreme: they are, apparently, at peace, but many secret 
murders are committed: “ Do you suppose,” said an handsome young 
man to me, while his eyes flashed with anger, “that these whiskers 
shall turn gray, before I shall have taken my revenge for a slaughtered 
wife and two infant children?” But the Ismaylys are weak ; 1 do not 


think that they can muster eight hundred firelocks, while the Anzeys 
rys are triple that number. 
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«© The principal produce of the neighbourhood of the Maszyad is silk. 
They have large plantations of mulberry-trees, which are watered by’ 
numerous rivulets, descending on all sides from the mountain into the: 
valley ; and, as few of them dry up in summer, this must be a delight 
ful residence during the hot season. There are three or four Ismayly 
villages in the neighbourhood of Maszyad.” (P. 151—154.) 


The Syrian Tripoli, as it is called by the Greeks, Tarabalos. 
by the Arabs, built on the lowest hills of the Libanus, bears. 
many marks of the crusades, among which are several high 
arcades of Gothic architecture, under which the streets run. It: 
stands in one of the most favoured spots in Syria, as the moun- 
tains and the sea give it every variety of climate. ‘The inhabi- 
tants are estimated, by Burckhardt, at about 15,000, of whom 
one third are Christians. The commerce of Tripoli has lately 
decreased. ‘The few I’ranks who remain there are in the greatest 
misery. M. Guys, the French consul, resides there. He is 
an able antiquary, and has an interesting collection of medals. 
Silk is the chief commerce of the place. ‘The next article of 
exportation is sponges; they are procured on the sea-shore. 
Their price is about 40,000 piastres a thousand. It is a curious 
fact, that soap, which is one of the articles exported from, 
should also be imported into, Tripoli from Candia. ‘The Cretan 
soap contains very little alkali; here one-fourth of its alkali is 
added to it, and in this state it is sold with a profit. 

At Beteddein, the Emir Beshir, to whom our traveller had 
letters of recommendation, received him very politely at his 
house. This potentate is now master of the whole mountain, 
from Belad Akkar down to near Akka (Acre), including the 
valley of Bekaa, and part of the Anti-Libanus. His power, 
however, is a mere shadow, the real government being in the 
hands of the Druse, chief Sheikh Beshir. Of the singular sect 
of the Druses, Mr. Burckhardt has subjoined a few notes, and 
they have the air of unquestionable authenticity. 


*« With respect to the true religion of the Druses, none but a learned- 
Druse can satisfy the inquirer’s curiosity. What I have already said of 
the Anzeyrys is equally applicable to the Druses; their religious opi- 
nions will remain for ever a secret, unless revealed by a Druse. Their 
customs, however, may be described ; and, as far as they can tend to 
elucidate the mystery, the veil may be drawn aside by the researches of 
the traveller. It seems to be a maxim with them to adopt the religious 
practices of the country in which they reside, and to profess the creed of 
the strongest. Hence they all profess Islamism in Syria; and even 
those who have been baptised, on account of their alliance with the 
Shehab family, still practise the exterior forms of the Mohammedan 
faith. There is no truth in the assertion, that the Druses go one day 
tothe mosque, and the next to the church. They all profess Islamism, 
and whenever they mix with the Mohammedans they perform the rites 
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prescribed by their religion. In private, however, they break the fast 
of Ramadhan, curse Mohammed, indulge in wine, and eat food for- 
bidden by the Koran. They bear an inveterate hatred to all religions 
except their own, but more particularly to that of the Franks, chiefly 
in consequence of a tradition current among them, that the Europeans 
will one day overthrow their commonwealth. This hatred has been in- 
creased since the invasion of the French; and the most unpardonable 
insult which one Druse can offer to another, is. to say to him, ‘ May 
God put a hat on vou.’ 

«© Nothing is more sacred with a Druse than his pud/ic reputation: 
he will overlook an insult, if known only to him who has offered it ; and - 
will put up with blows, where his interest is concerned, provided nobody 
is a witness ; but the slightest abuse given in public he revenges with 
the greatest fury. This is the most remarkable feature of the national 
character: in public a Druse may appear honourable; but he is easily 
tempted to a contrary behaviour, when he has reason to think that his 
conduct will remain undiscovered. The ties of blood and friendship 
have no power amongst them ; the son no sooner attains the years of 
maturity, than he begins to plot aguinst his father. Examples are not 
wanting of their assailing the chastity of their mothers, and towards 
their sisters such conduct is so frequent, that a father never allows a 
full grown son to remain alone with any of the females of his family. 
Their own religion allows them to take their sisters in marriage; but 
they are restrained from indulging in this connexion, on account of its 
repugnance to the Mohammedan laws. A Druse seldom has more than 
one wife, but he divorces her under the slightest pretext ; and it is a 
custom among them, that if a wife asks her husband’s permission to 
out, and he says to her “‘ Go;” without adding “ and come back,” 
she is thereby divorced; nor can her husband recover her, even though 
it should be their mutual wish, till she is married again according to 
the Turkish forms, and divorced from her second husband. It is known 
that the Druses, like all Levantines, are very jealous of their wives ; 
adultery, however, is rarely punished with death: if a wife is detected 
in it, she is divorced ; but the husband is afraid to kill her seducer, be- 
cause his death would be revenged, for the Druses are inexorable with 
respect to the law of retaliation of blood ; thev know too that if the 
affair were to become public, the governor would ruin both parties by 
ais extortions. Unnatural propensities are very common amongst them. 

“‘ The Akal are those who are supposed to know the doctrines of the 
Druse religion ; they superintend divine worship in the chapels, or, 
as they are called, Khaloue, and they instruct the children in a kind of 
catechism. They are obliged to abstain from swearing, and all abusive 
language, and dare not wear any article of gold or silk in their dress, 
Many of them make it a rule never to eat of any food, nor to receive 
any money, which they suspect to have been improperly acquired. For 
this reason, whenever they have to receive considerable sums of money, 
they take care that it shail be first exchanged for other coin. The 
Sheikh Ei Nedjem, who generally accompanies the Sheikh Beshir, in 
his visits to the Emir, never tastes food in the palace of the latter, nor 
even smokes a pipe there, always asserting that whatever the Emir 
possesses has been unlawfully obtained. There are different degrees of 
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Akal, and women are also admitted into the order, a privilege which 
many avail themselves of, from parsimony, as they are thus exempted 
— wearing the expensive head-dress and rich silks fashionable among 
them. | 

“ A father cannot entirely disinherit his son; in that case his will 
would be set aside ; but he may leave him a single mulberry-tree for his 
portion. There is a Druse Kadhi at Deir el Kammar, who judges ac~ 
cording to the Turkish laws, and the customs of the Druses ; his office 
is hereditary in a Druse family; but he is held in little repute, 
oo = causes of importance are carried before the Emir or the Sheikh 

« The Druses do not circumcise their children ; circumcision is prace 
tised only in the mountain by those members of the Shehab family 
who continue to be Mohammedans. 

‘¢ The best feature in the Druse character is that peculiar law of hose 
pitality, which forbids them ever to betray a guest. I made particular 
enquiries on this subject, and I am satisfied that no consideration of 
interest or dread of power will induce a Druse to give up a person who 
has ouce placed himself under his protection. Persons from all parts of 
Syria are in the constant practice of taking refuge in the mountain, 
where they are in perfect security from the moment they enter upon the 
Emir’s territory: should the prince ever be tempted by large offers to 
consent to give up arefugee, the whole country would rise to prevent 
such a stain upon their national reputation. The mighty Djezzar, who 
had invested his own creatures with the government of the mountain, 
never could force them to give up a single individual of all those who 
fled thither from his tyranny. Whenever he became very urgent in his 
demands, the Emir informed the fugitive of his danger, and advised him 
to conceal himself for a time in some more distant part of his territory ; 
an answer was then returned to Djezzar, that the object of his resent- 
ment had fled. The asylum which is thus afforded by the mountain is 
one of the greatest advantages that the inhabitants of Syria enjoy over 
those of the other ports of the Turkish dominions. 

« The Druses are extremely fond of raw meat; whenever a sheep is 
killed, the raw liver, heart, &c., are considered dainties ; the Christians 
follow their example, but with the addition of a glass of brandy with 
every slice of meat. In many parts of ‘Syria I have seen the common 
people eat raw meat in their favourite dish the Kobbes; the women 
especially indulge in this luxury. 

‘«« Mr. Barker told me that during his two years’ residence at Harissa 
and in the mountain, he never heard any kind of music. The Christians 
are too devout to occupy themselves with such worldly pleasures, and the 
Druses have no sort of musical instruments. 

«© The Druses have a few historical books which mention their na- 
tion ; Ibn Shebat, for instance, as I was told, gives in his history of the 
Califes, that of the Druses also, and of the Farnily of Shehab. Emir 
Haidar, a relation of the Emir Beshir, has lately begun to compile a 
history of the Shehabs, which already forms a thick quarto volume. 

“ T believe that the greatest amount of the military forces of the 
Druses is between ten and fifteen thousand firelocks, the Christians of 
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the mountain may, perhaps, be double that number ; but I conceive that 
the most potent Pasha or Emir would never be able to collect more than 
twenty thousand men from the mountain.” (P. 200—204.) 


On his return to Damascus, Mr. Burckhardt resolved to obtain 
still more information concerning the Haouran, and, by crossin 
the mountains south of Damascus, to visit the ruins of hiteb 

Gerasu) and of Amman (Philadelphia) which M. Seetzen had 

iscovered. Onthe 21st of April, 1812, he left Damascus and took 
the road of El Koussoue, Deir Ali, and El Merdjan, with strong 
letters of recommendation to all the authorities of the country 
from Soleiman Pasha. ‘The name of this potentate Burckhardt 
found of the greatest use to him. ‘The Druses were ill-disposed 
to him in many places, and it being generally reported that he 
had discovered in his former journey a treasure at Shohba, and 
had now returned to carry it off, he was most rudely received at 
Om Ezzeiton, where he escaped only by assuming an imposing 
air, and threatening with many oaths, that if he lost a single hair 
of his beard, the Pasha would levy an avania of many purses on 
the village. Boszra (the last inhabited place in the south exst of 
the Haouran) and its extensive ruins are minutely described, but 
the details are too dull and uninviting to be extracted. At a 
village called Naeme, our traveller saw, for the first time, a swarm 
of locusts, so numerous, that his horse killed numbers of them 
at every step. They are called in Syria, Djerad Nedjdyat, the 
flying locusts; they have a yellow body, a gray breast, and wings 
of'a dirty white; they feed upon the leaves of trees and vegeta- 
bles, sparing very fortunately the wheat and the barley. ‘They 
are an article of food to the Bedouins, who collect them in 
April, when the sexes cohabit, and they are easily caught. Hav- 
ing been roasted a little on the iron plate on which they bake 
their bread, they are dried in the sun, salted, and put into sacks. 

El Mezareib is the first castle on the Hadj road from Damas- 
cus, and was built by the great Sultan Selym, $08 years ago. 
It is the usual residence of the Aga of the Haouran. There are 
no houses beyond its precincts. it contains a small mosque and 
ranges of warehouses, where provisions for the Hadj are depo- 


sited. 


“« The pilgrim earavan to Mekka collects at the Mezareib, where the 
Pasha, or Emir el Hadj, remains encamped for ten days, in order to 


collect the stragglers, and to pay to the different Arab tribes the aceus- 


tomed tribute for the passage of the caravan through the desert. The 
warehouses of the castle are annually well stocked with wheat, barley, 
viscuit, rice, tobacco, tent and horse equipage, camel saddles, ropes, am- 
munition, &c., each of which has its particular warehouse. ‘These stores 
are exclusively for the Pasha’s suite, and for the army which accompanies 
the Hadj ; and are chiefly consumed on their return. It is only in cases 
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of great abundance, and by particular favour, that the Pasha permits 
any articles to be sold to the pilgrims. At every station as far as Me- 
dina, is a castle, but generally smaller than this, filled with similar stores. 
The Haouran alone is required to deliver every year into the storehouses 
of the Mezareib, two thousand Gharara of barley, or about twenty or 
twenty-five thousand ewt, English. The town of Damascus has been 
fed for the last three months with the biscuit stored in the Mezareib for 
the Hadj. 

«« As far as the Pasha was concerned, the affairs of the great caravan 
were generally well managed ; but there still reigned a great want of 
economy, and the expenses of the Hadjis increased every year. Of late 
years, the hire of a single camel from Damascus to Mekka has been 
seven hundred and fifty piastres ; as much, and often more, was to 
be paid on coming back ; and the expenses on the road, and at Mekka, 
amounted at least to one thousand piastres, so that, in the most humble 
way, the journey could not be performed at less than two thousand 
five hundred piastres, or 125 pounds sterling. A camel with a litter 
cost fifteen hundred in going, and as much in coming back. Of the 
whole caravan, not above one-tenth part were real a re the rest 
consisted of soldiers, the servants of soldiers, people attached to the 
Pasha’s suite, merchants, pedlars, camel-drivers, coffee and pipe waiters, 
a swarm of Bedouins, together with several tents of public women from 
Damascus, who were so far encouraged, that, whenever they were unable 
to obtain from their lovers the daily food for their horses or mules, they 
obtained a supply from the Pasha’s stores. 

«« The greater part of the pilgrims usually contract for the journey 
with one of the great undertakers, or Mekouam, as they are called ; this 
agreement is only for a beast of transport and for water ; as to eating, 
the pilgrims generally mess together at their own expense, in bodies of 
about half a dozen. The Mekouam, on agreeing to furnish a beast of 
burthen, are bound to replace whatever may die on the road, and are 
therefore obliged to carry with them at least one unloaded camel for every 
loaded one. It is a general practice with the Mekouam to obtain as 
large sums as possible on account from the pilgrims who engage with 
them for the journey ; they generally agree among each other upon the 
sum to be demanded, as well as the moment at which it is to be called 


for: so that if the pilgrims resist the imposition, the Hadj sometimes. 


remains encamped on the same spot for several duys, the Mekouam all 
refusing to proceed, and feeing the Pasha for his connivance at their 
injustice. On their return to Damascus, if they have already extorted 


from the pilgrims in the course of the journey more than the amount of 


their contract, as often happens, they generally declare themselves to be 
bankrupts, and then the value of a few camels is all that remains to pay 
their debts to the pilgrims. 

‘¢ Those pilgrims who do not engage with the Mekouam, as is gee 
nerally the case with those who come from Armenia and the borders of 
the Black Sea, perform the journey somewhat cheaper upon their own 
beasts ; but they are ill-treated on the road by the Mekouam, are obliged 
to march the last in the caravan, to encamp on the worst ground, to fill 
their water-skins the lust, and are often even avanized by the Pasha. It 
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is dificult to conceive the wretched condition of the greater part of the 
Hadjis, and the bad conduct of the troops and Arabs. Thieving and 


fit robbery have become gereral amony them ; and it is mere the want of 
DH _ sleep from fear of being plundered, which causes the death of so many 
1 Ff pilgrims, than the fatigues ef the journey. The Pasha’s troops, parti- 
‘i Be cularly those calle] Howara, which briug up the rear-of the caravan, 
ia are frequently known to kill the stragglers during the night, in order to 
Held 2 strip them of their property. ‘The Pasha, it is true, often punishes such 
hal 2s delingnents, and scarcely a day passes without some one being empaled 
pet es alive ; the caravan moves on, and the malefactor is left to be devoured 
i a, by the birds of prey. The Bedouins are particularly dexterons in pil- 
\b i fering ; at night they sometimes assume the dress of the Pasha’s infan- 
al try, and thus introduce themscives unnoticed amongst the camels of the 


rich Hadjis, when they thiow the sleeping owner from his mule or 
camel, and in the confusion occasioned by the cries of the fallen rider, 
drive off the beast. 

‘* The caravan marches daily from Asser, or about three hours after 
mid-day, during the whole of the night, and till the following morning, 
when the tents are pitched. It never stops but during prayers. The 
Arabs of Sukhne, Tedmor, and Havuran, together with the Bedouins, 
who let owt their camels, precede or follow the caravan at the distance 
of one day’s march. They transport the provisions for the Pasha’s troops, 
of which they steal, and publicly sell at least two-thirds. They march 
during the day, and encamp in the evening, Their caravan is called 
El Selma. It passes the great. caravan once every two or three days, 
and then encamps ull the latter comes up, when they supply the Pasha’ s 
suite with provisions. The cheapest mode of performing the pilgrimage 
is to agree for a camel with one of those Arabs; but the fatigue is much 
greater in follotving the Selma. 

« The last year in which the Hadj quitted Damascus, the pilgrims 
reached the gatee of Medina, but they were not permitted to enter the 
town, nor to proceed to Mekka; and after an unsuccessful negociation 
of seven days, they were obliged to return. to Damascus. About two 
hundred Persian Hadjis only, who were with the caravan, were allowed 
to pass on paying a large sum of money. Ibn Saoud, the Wahabi 
chief, had one interview with Abdullah Pasha, accompanied by the whole 
of his retinue, at Djebel Arafat, near Mekka; they exchanged presents, 
and parted as friends. 

‘* Of the seven different pilgrim caravans which unite at Mekka, two 
only bear the Mahmal, the Egyptian and. Syrian ; the latter is the first 
in rank.” (P. 242—245.) 


Djerash, though our traveller was enabled to devote only three 
hours to the survey of its ruins, is minutely described, and a plan 
of it annexed tothe description. Omkeis, the last western village 
in the district of Kefarat, and situated near the west of the 
mountains which bound the valley of the lake of Taberia and 
Jordan on the east, contains several remains of antiquity. But 
Burckhardt is in doubt to what ancient city they are to be 
ascribe. The editor conjectures that it was probably Gamala, 
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which Josephus describes as standing upon a mountain bordered 
by precipices. But the grounds of the conjecture are not inti- 
mated. We turned to D’Anville, who places it at many miles’ 
distance from the mountains. 


We are inclined to point out Mr. Burckhardt’s remarks on 
_the inhabitants of the Haouran as the most valuable part of the 
work. That district is inhabited by Turks, Druses, Christians, 
and Arabs; and is under the Pasha of Damascus, who sends, a 
governor called Agat el Haouran to Mezareib. He computes 
its population at 50 or 60,000 of whom 6 or 7000 are Druses, 
and $000 Christians. 


‘¢ The Turks and Christians have exactly the seme modes of life: 
but the Druses are distinguished from them in many respects. The two 
former very nearly resemble the Arabs in their customs ; their ordinary 
dress is precisely that of the Arabs; a coarse white cotton stuff forths 
their Kombaz, or gown, the Keffie round the head is tied with a rope of 
camel’s hair, they wear the Abba over the shoulder, aud have ‘the breast 
and feet naked ; they have also adopted, for the greater part, the Be- 
douin dialect, gestures, and phraseology ; according to which most atti- 
cles of houschold furniture have names different from those in the towns ; 
it requires little experience, however, to distinguish the adults of the 
two nations from one another. The Arabs are generally of shart stature, 
with thin visage, scanty beard, and brilliant black eyes; while the 
Fellahs are taller and stouter, with a strong beard, and a less piercing 
look ; but the difference seems chiefly to arise from their mode of life 
for the youth of both nations to the age of 16, have precisely the same 
appearance. The Turks and Christians live and dress alike. When 
quarrels happen, the Christian fears not to strike the Turk, or to execrate 
his religion, which would in every town of Syria expose the Christian 
to death or a fine. The Druses shew equal respect to both religions. 
Of the Christians, four-fifths are Greeks, and the only religious animosi- 
ties, which 1 witnessed, were between them and the Catholics.” | 


*¢ The most common dishes of these people are Burgoul and Keshk ; 
in summer they supply the place of the latter by milk, Leben, and fresh 
butter. Of the Burgoul I have spoken on other occasions ; there are 
two kinds of Keshk ; Keshk-hammer and Keshk-leben ; the first is pre- 
pared by putting leaven into the Burgoul, and pouring water over St ; 
it is then left until almost putrid, and afterwards spread out in the sun 
to dry ; after which it is pounded, and when called for, served up mixed 
with oil or butter. The Keshk-leben is prepared by putting leben into 
the Burgoul instead of leaven ; in other respects the process is the same. 
Keshk and bread are the common breakfast ; and, towards sunset,a plate of 
Burgoul or some Arab dish, forms the dinner ; in honour of strangers it 
is usual to serve up at breakfast melted butter, and bread, or fried eggs, 
and in the evening a fowl boiled in Burgoul, or a kid or lamb, but this 
does not very often happen. The women and children eat up whatever 
the men have left on their plates. The women dress in the Bedouin 
manner, they have a veil over their head, but seldom veil their faces. - 
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‘¢ Hospitality to strangers is another characteristic common to the 
_ Arabs, and to the people of Haouran. A traveller may alight at any 
i - house he pleases; a mat will be immediately spread for him, coffee 
| made, and a breakfast or dinner set before him. In entering a vill 
i it has often happened to me, that several persons presented themselves, 
| Bt each begging that I would lodge at his house ; and this hospitality is 
r, ~ not contined to the traveller himself, his horse or his camel is also fed, 
he a - the first with half or three quarters of a moud of barley, the second 
1 with straw: with this part of their hospitality, however, I had often 
- reason to be dissatisfied, less than a moud being insufficient upon a 
_ journey for a horse, which is fed only in the evening, according to the 
custom of those countries. As it would be considered an affront to buy 
_ any corn, the horse must remain ill-fed, unlicss the traveller has the 
' precaution to carry a little barley in his saddle-bag, to make up the 
deficiency in the host’s allowance, On returning to Aaere, to the house 


r 


i of the Sheikh, after my tour through the desert, one of my Druse 
hy euides insisted upon my taking my horse to his stables, instead of the 
ve t Sheikh’s. When I was about to depart, the Druse brought my horse 


to the duor, and when I complained that he had fallen off greatly in 
the few days 1 had remained in the village, the Sheikh said to me in 
_ the presence of several persons, ‘* You are ignorant of the ways of this 
country; if you see that your host does not feed your horse, insist upon 
his giving him a moud of barley daily: he dares not refuse it.” It isa 
point of honour with the host never to accept of the smallest return 
from a guest, I once only ventured to give a few piastres to the child 


Hoeust of a very poor family at Zahouet, by whom we had been most hospita- 
ate _ bly treated, and rode off without attending to the cries of the mother, 
ie et who insisted upon my taking back the money.” (P, 291—295.) 


_ The oppressions of the government on one side and those of the 
Bedouins on the other, have reduced the Fellah of the Haouran to a 
. state little better than that of the wandering Arab. Few individuals, 
either among the Druses or Christians die in the same village in which 
they were born. Families are continually moving from one place to 
another. In the first year of their new settlement the Sheikh acts 
with moderation towards them ; but his vexations becoming in a few 
ears unsupportable, they fly to some other place, where they have 
heard that their brethren are better treated, but they soon find that the 
same system prevails over the whole country. Sometimes it is not 
merely the pecuniary extortion, but the personal enmity of the 
Sheikh, or of some of the head men of the village, which drives a fa- 
mily from their home, for they are always permitted to depart. This 


er 


~ 


¥ t continued wandering is one of the principal reasons why no village in 
ae the Haouran has either orchards or fruit-trees, or gardens for the 
at growth of vegetables. ‘ Shall we sow for strangers?” was the answer 
mig? of a Fellah to whom I once spoke on the subject, and who by the word 
wy “* strangers,” mean both the succeeding inhabitants and the Arabs who 


visit the Haouran, in the spring and summer.” (P. 299.) 


The taxes paid by the Fellahs of the Haouran are, the Miri, 
the expense of feeding soldiers on their march; the tribute to 
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the Arabs, and extraordinary contributions. The Miri is’'the 
most vexatious though not the heaviest of these imposts. It is 
raised from each village in the same proportion, notwithstand- 
ing the loss or diminution of its inhabitants, though frequetitly 
raised on a supposed increase of population. But the heaviest 
of the contributions is the tribute to the Arabs, who levy upon 
every village in the Haouran what is called the Khone (brother- 
hood). In return, the Arabs leave their harvests, and cattle 
and camels unmolested. The amount of this Khone is always. 
increasing; for the Arab Sheikh is not always contented with 
the quantity of the preceding year, but exacts something by 
way of mages which soon becomes a part of his established 
dues. The fate of these misgoverned countries is truly deplora- 
ble. Sound policy would dictate to the Pasha of Damascus the 
expediency of keeping a few thousand men, well paid, in the 
chief places of the Haourans, to put an end to the exactions of 
the Arabs. But his object is to make the Khone an immediate 
source of profit to himself. The Sheikhs receive from him an 
annual present of a pellisse; this entitles them to the tribute of 
the villages, out of which they pay a certain number of purses 
into the Pasha’s treasury. ut the poor Fellah is fortunate if 
these contributions form the whole of his sufferings. He is lta- 
ble to the rapacity of the Pasha, who by his mere volition, fre- 
quently levies 3 or 400 piastres on the village. On these occa- 
sions the women are obliged to sell their ear-rings and bracelets, 
and the men their cattle, trusting that a rich harvest in the next 
year will make them amends. ‘The receipt of the Miri is in 
the hands of the Jew bankers or Serafs, who have 21. per cent. 
on this revenue. ‘They repair like locusts to the villages at the 
time of their harvests to receive the Miri, and generally squeeze 
from this wretched peasantry something for themselves. 

We must pass by without the slightest notice the journey from 
Damascus ehratiih the mountains of Arabia Petreea, and the 
desert Ei Ty to Cairo, in the summer of 1812. In the begin- 
ning of April 1816, our indefatigable traveller determined to 
leave Cairo, which was then visited by the plague, and pass his 
time during the prevalence of the disease among the Bedouins of 
Mount Sinai. In crossing the desert from Cairo to Suez, he 
pursued a route called Derb el Ankabye, lying midway be- 
tween the great Hadj route, and the more southern one 
close along the mountains. At the distance of five hours from 
Cairo, he met with great quantities of petrified wood, consist- 
ing of large pieces of the trunks of trees lying upon the plain. 
‘It seems that several travellers have expressed doubts of their 
being really petrified wood; but Burckhardt observes, that there 
.can be no reason to doubt it, the texture and fibres of the 
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ee wood being clearly distinguishable, and perfectly resembling § 
bine those of the date tree. He thinks it not improbable, that before 
a Nechos cut the canal between the Nile and the Red Sea, the § 
Mi communication between Arsinoe or Clysmee and Memphis, may § 
ay ee: have been carried on along this way; that stations may have been § 
a < established on ,the spots now covered by these petrified trees, § 
aiege and the canal being completed, that the route was afterwards @ 
a ed neglected; and the trees being left without a regular supply of & 
alga water, having dried up and fallen, the sands with the winter § 
nF rains and torrents, gradually petrified them. In the bed of a & 
A, torrent called Wady Hafeiry, at the foot of a chain of hills, the & 
a? camels found abundance of pasture on the odoriferous herb & 
ha Obeitheran, Santolina fragrantissima of Forksal. Rains, Mr. & 
ee Burckhardt observes, are more frequent in this desert thanin § 
et the valley of Egypt. It is visited by regular rains in the 
ce, winter, whereas in the valley of the Nile rain seldom falls even 

LD de Suez was not inclosed in the time of Niehbuhr, who travelled 

| ‘ ‘in 1762. There is now a wall on the W. and §.W. which is 
. iy rapidly falling to decay. ‘The town is in a ruinous and depo- & 
he + pulated state. The trade in coffee and India goods to Cairo § 


still passes through Suez. A caravan of 5 or 600 camels travels 
from Suez to Cairo on the! 10th of each month; smaller ones @ 
depart every five days, and so formidable is the name of @ 
Mohammed Ali (the Pasha of Cairo) that they are seldom J 
plundered. ‘The air of Suez is bad, owing to the saline quality | 
of the soil, and the extent of low ground on the N. and N.E. 
sides, which are filled with stagnant waters, Fevers of a malig- [ 
nant kind prevail during the spring and summer. : 
Our traveller seems to have pursued nearly the same route 
as Niehbuhr, who does not mention the well of Howara, which 
Burckhardt passed on the 27th April. From Ayoun Mousa, at 
| the wells of which he had halted on the 25th, to the well of 
! Howara, they had travelled 154 hours. 


“ Referring to this distance,” he remarks, ‘ it appears probable that & 
this. is the desert of three days mentioned in the Scriptures to have been & 
crossed by the Israelites immediately after their passing the Red Sea, & 
and.at the end of which they arrived at Marah. In moving with a 
whole nation, the march may well be supposed to have occupied three 
days; and the bitter well at Marah, which was sweetened by Moses, 
corresponds exactly with that of Howara. This is the usual route to 
Mount Sinai, and was probably, therefore, that which the Israelites 
took on their escape from Egypt, provided it be admitted that they 
crossed the sea near Suez, as Niebuhr, with good reason, conjectures. 
‘There is no other road of three days’ march in the way from Suez to- 
wards Sinai, nor is there any other well absolutely bitter on the whole 
of this coast, as far as Rus Mohammed. The complaints of the bittet- 
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ness of the water by the children of Israel, who had been accustomed 
to the sweet water of the Nile, are such as may daily be heard from 
the Egyptian servants and peasants who travel in Arabia. Accustomed 
from their youth to the excellent water of the Nile, there is nothi 

which they so much regret in countries distant from Egypt; nor is 
there any eastern people who feel so keenly the want of good water as 
the present natives of Egypt. With respect to the means employed by 
Moses to render the waters of the well sweet, I have frequently en- 
quired among the Bedouins in different parts of Arabia, whether they 
possessed any means of effecting such a change, by throwing wood into 


it, or by any other process; but I never could learn that such an art 
was known. 


‘If we admit Bir Howara to be the Marah* of Exodus xv. 23, 
then Wady Gharendel is probably Elim, with its wells and date trees, 
an opinion entertained by Niebuhr, who, however, did not see the 
bitter well of Howara on the road to Gharendel. The non-existence, 
at present, of twelve wells at Gharendel must not be considered as evi- 
dence against the just-stated conjecture ; for Niebuhr says, that his eom- 
panions obtained water here by digging to a very small depth, and 
there was a great plenty of it when I passed ; water, in fact, is readily 
found by digging, in every fertile valley in Arabia, and wells are thus 


éasily formed, which are quickly filled up again by the sands.” (P. 472 


—474.) 


There are several interesting portraits of the domestic life of 
the Bedouins interspersed in the journal of this tour. At Wady 
Osh, our travellers alighted at an encampment of Bedouins, 
belonging to the Oulad Said, (a branch of Szwowaleha tribe,) 
and entered the tent of one of their Sheikhs. The Arabs had a 
fierce dispute amongst themselves (the Sheikh being absent) to 
decide who should have the honour of furnishing them a supper 
and a breakfast the next morning. He who first sees the stranger 
at a distance and exclaims “ There comes my guest,” has the 
right of entertaining him. 

Approaching the central summits of Mount Sinai, they came 
toa thick wood of tamarisk or tarfa, on the thorns of which the 
camel browzes. It is only in this part of the Peninsula that. it 
grows in abundance, and from this evergreen tamarisk the 
manna is collected. Sinai is a name applied to the elevated 

latform of the mountain, the avenues to which are surrounded 
y abrupt cliffs of granite from 6 to 800 feet high. ‘These cliffs 
form a narrow defile about forty feet in breadth. In a broader 
part of this pass, an insulated rock five feet high, with a sort of 
naturally formed seat, ‘is shewn as a place upon which Moses 
once reposed, and the Bedouins pay it the highest reverence. 


They met with many layers of porphyry, running perpendicularly 


* Morra in Arabic means * bitter.” Marah in Hebrew is ** bitterness.” 
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from the summit of the mountain to the base in a band twelve feet 
wide. It was usually of a red indurated argillaceous substance, 


a and sometimes had the appearance of red feldspath. In the 
iat] argil were imbedded small crystals of hornblende or of mica, 
4 ad and thin pieces of quartz. 

be From Boszeyra, they followed the coast in a direction N.N.E, 
a ager, and in three hours halted close by the sea. Before them was a 
small bay. 

I i‘. | « The sands of the shore,” Mr. Burckhardt observes, ‘ every where 
iF wt bore the impression of the passage of serpents, crossing each other in 
ah By many directions, and some of them appeared to be made’ by animals 
i + ig whose bodies could not be less than two inches in diameter. Ayd told 
| ay me that serpents were very common in these parts; that the fishermen 
Att g were mush afraid of them, and extinguished their fires in the evening 
e. . + before they went to sleep, because the light was known to attract them. 
PP aty As serpents are so numerous on this side, they are probably not deficient 
i any towards the head of the gulf on its opposite shore, where it appears that 
ey the Israelites passed, when they journeyed from Mount Hor, by the 
yt way of the Red Sea, to compass the land of Edom, and when the 
AP « Lord sent fiery serpents among the people.’ ” * 

° ? We cannot refuse admission to the following Bedouin anec- 
Hat dote which Burckhardt relates with his characteristic simplicity. 
Pa ‘‘ The Ras Om Haye forms the western extremity of the mountain 
We: of Tyh, whose straight and regular ridge runs quite across the Penin- 


sula, and is easily distinguished from the surrounding mountains. We 
halted at the end of five hours in a rocky valley at the foot of Ras Om 
Haye, where acacia trees and some grass grow. Ayd assured us, that 
in the mountain at some distance, was a reservoir of rain water, called — 
Om Hadjydjein, but he could not answer for its containing water at 
this time. He described to Hamd its situation, and the way to it, with 
a view of persuading him to go and fetch some water for us; but his 
description was so confused, and I thought contradictory in several cir- 
cumstances, and withal so pompous, that I concluded it all to be a story, 
and told him he was a babbler. ‘ A babbler,’ he exclaimed; ‘ min 
Allah, no body in my whole life ever called me thus before. A bab- 
bler! I shall presently show you which of us two deserves that name.’ 
He then seized one of the large water skins, and barefooted as he was, 
began ascending the mountain, which was covered with loose and sharp 
stones. We soon lost sight of him, but saw him again, farther on, 


climbing up an almost perpendicular path. An hour and a half after, 


* * Numbers xxi, 46. The following passage of Deuteronomy (viii. 15,) 
ia giving a general description of this country, alludes to the serpents: * Who 
led thee through that great and terrible wilderness wherein were fiery serpents, 
and scorpions, and drought, where there was no water? Who brought thee forth 
water out of the rock of flint? Who fed thee in the wilderness with manna?’ &c. 
Scorpions are numerous in all the adjacent parts of Palestine and the Desert. 
The author observes in a note in another place, that the Arabic translation of 


the Pentateuch has ‘ serpents of burning bites,’ instead of * fiery serpents.” 
Edit.)” 
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he returned by the same path, carrying on his bent back the skin full 
of water, which could not weigh less than one hundred pounds, and, 
putting it down before us, said, ‘ There! take it from the babbler!’ I 
was so overcome with shame, that I knew not how to apologize for my 
inconsiderate language ; but when he saw that I really felt myself in 
the wrong, he was easily pacified, and said nothing more about it till 
nivht, when sceing me take a hearty draught of the water, and hearin 

ule praise its sweetness, compared with the brackish water of the coast, 


he stopped me, and said, ‘ Young man, for the future never call an 
old Bedouin a babbler.’” (P. 502, 503.) 


Having been disappointed in obtaining the Pasha’s firmahn,, 
which would have ensured them guides of the Heywat or Omran 
tribe, who would have been answerable for their safety, (those 
tribes being masters of the district of Akaba, intrepid robbers 
and allics,) Burckhardt was obliged to desist from his project of 

roceeding from Akaba, as he well knew from what he had 
aed during his former journey from Kerek to Cairo, that the 
Omran Arabs through whom he must pass, not only rob but 
murder passengers. Akaba, however, was not far distant from 
the spot whence they returned, and he thinks that it could not 
have been more than five or six hours distant. He conjectures 
that it is probably the Akabet Aila of the Arabian geographers, 
(Akaba in Arabic signifying a cliff or declivity,) and hints that 
the * ascent of Akrabbim” mentioned in Numbers xxxiv. 4, 
accurately corresponds to the ascent of the western mountain 
from the plain of Akaba. The passage which we are about to 
extract will give our readers some notion of the perils to which 
a traveller is exposed in this inhospitable desert. 


“© After retiring to sleep, we were awakened by the barking of Ayd's 
dog, upon which Ayd, springing up, said he was sure that some people 
were in the neighbourhood. We therefore got our guns ready, and sat 
by the fire the whole night, for whatever may be the heat of the season, 
the Bedouin must have his fire at night. Szaleh gave evident signs of 
fear, but happily the morning came without realizing his apprehensions. 


* * * * * 
«We now returned across the plain to the basalt aga ee the 
different small bays, and turned up into Wady Mezeiryk. e had de- 


scended from our camels which Szaleh was driving before him, about 
fifty paces in advance; I followed, and about same distance behind me 
walked Hamd and Ayd. As we had seen nobody during the whole 
journey, and were now returning into the friendly districts of the 
Towara, we had ceased to entertain any fears from enemies, and were 
laughing at Ayd for recommending us to cross the valleys as quickly as 
possible. My gun was upon my camel, and I had just turned leisurely 
round an angle of the valley, when I heard Ayd cry out with all his 
might, *‘ Get your arms! Here they are!’ I immediately ran up to the 
camels, to take my gun, but the cowardly Szaleh, instead of stopping 
to assist his companions, made the camels gallop off at full speed up the 
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valley. I however overtook them, and seized my gun, but before | 
could return to Hamd, I heard two shots fired, and Ayd’s war-hoop. 
« Have at him! are we not Towara?’. Immediately afterwards | saw 
Hamd spring round the angle, his eyes flashing with rage, his shirt 
sprinkled with blood, his gun in one hand, and in the other his knife 
covered with blood, his foot was bleeding, he had lost his turban, and 
his long black hair hung down over his shoulders. ‘ I have done for 
him!’ he exclaimed, as he wiped his knife; ‘ but let us flv.’ *‘ Not 
without Ayd,’ said I: ‘no indeed,’ he replied, ‘ without him we 
should all be lost.’ We returned round the corner, and saw Avyd ex- 
erting his utmost agiiity to come up with us. At forty paces distance 
an Arab lay on the ground, and three others were standing over him. 
We took hold of Ayd’s arm and hastened to our camels, though we 
knew not where to find them. Szaleh had frightened them so greatly 
by striking them with his gun, that they went off at full gallop, and 
it was half an hour before we reached them; one of them had burst its 
girths, and thrown off its saddle and load. We replaced the load, 
mounted Ayd, and hastened to pass the rocks of Djebel Sherafe. We 
then found ourselves in a more open country, less liable to be waylaid 
amongst rocks, and better able to defend ourselves. Hamd now told 
me that Ayd had first seen four Bedouins running down upon us; 
they had evidently intended to waylay us from behind the corner, but 
came a little too late. When he heard Ayd cry out, he had just time 
to strike fire and to light the match of his gun, when the boldest of 
the assailants approached within twenty paces of him and fired; the 
ball passed through his shirt ; he returned the fire, but missed his aim, 
while his opponent was coolly reloading his piece, before his companions 
had joined him. Ayd cried out to Hamd, to attack the robber with 
his knife, and advanced to his support with a short spear which he 
carried ; Hamd drew his kmfe, rushed upon the adversary, and after 
receiving a wound in the foot, brought him to the ground, but left 
him immediately, on see:ng his companions hastening to his relief. Ayd 
now said, thut if the man was killed, we should certainly be pursued, 
but that if he was only wounded the others would remain with him, 
and give up the pursuit. We travelled with all possible haste, not 
knowmg whether more enemies might not be behind, or whether the 
encampment of the wounded man might not be in the vicinity, from 
whence his friends might collect to revenge his blood. 

“ Ayd had certainly not been mistaken last night ; these robbers had 
no doubt seen our fire, and had approached us, but were frightened by 
the barking of the dog. Uncertain whether we were proceeding north- 
ward or southward, they had waited tili they saw us set out, and then 
by a circuitous route in the mountains had endeavoured, unseen, to get 
the start of us in order to waylay us in the passes of the Wady Mezeiryk. 
If they had reached the spot where we were attacked, two or three 
minutes sooner, and had been able to take aim at us from behind the 
rock, we must all have inevitably perished. That they intended to 
murder us, contrary to the usual practice of Bedouins, is easily accounted 
for: they knew from the situation of the place, where they discovered 


us, as well as from the dress and appearance of my guides, that they 
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were Towara Bedouins; but though I was poorly dressed, they must 
have recognized me to be a townsman, and a townsman is always sup- 
posed by Bedouins to carry money with him. To rob us without resist- 
ance was impossible, their number being too small ; or supposing this 
had succeeded, and any of the guides had escaped, they knew that they 
would sooner or later be obliged to restore the property taken, and to 
pay the fine of blood and wounds, because the Towara were then at 

ce with all their neighbours. For these reasons they had no doubt 
resolved to kill the whole party, as the only effectual mode of avoiding 
all disclosures as to the real perpetrators of the murder. I do not believe 
that such atrocities often occur in the eastern desert, among the great 
Aeneze tribe ; at least I never heard of any ; but these Heywat Arabs 
are notorious for their bad faith, and never hesitate to kill those who do 
not travel under the protection of their own people, or their well known 
friends. Scarcely any other Bedouin robbers would have fired till they 


had summoned us to give up our baggage, and had received a shot for 
answer. (P. 512—516.) 


The foregoing extracts have already extended our article so 
far as to leave us no space even for an abstract of the interest- 
ing and minute account of one of the most singular religious 
establishments in the East—the convent of Mount Sinai; where 
our traveller was so hospitably and liberally received. We are 
aware that it has been mentioned by Shaw, Clarke, and other 
travellers; but Burckhardt’s is the best summary of its history, 
its discipline, and usages, with which we are acquainted. e 
regret still more that a similar reason prevents us from commu- 
nicating any portion of the valuable information concerning the 
Ryhaulu ‘lurkmans, and the statistical notices of Aleppo and 
Syria in general, which are contained in the appendix. 

We have thus endeavoured to render some justice, however 
imperfect, to the valuable labours of the departed Sheikh Ibrahim, 
by the insertion of some of the leading topics of the work before 
us. No language can render justice to the purity and meekness 
of his spirit; the disinterested zeal with which be executed the 
benevolent commission entrusted to him, and his unextinguish- 
able ardour in a cause, to which the perils and toils of the va- 
rious journeys related in this volume were only experimental and 
subsidiary—the cause of Africa. Nor does it reflect a slight 
credit on the enlarged views or the liberal discernment of the 
Association tu have selected such a man for the execution and 
furtherance of their noble and sublime projects. But we trust 
that neither the almost irreparable loss which the unredressed 
cause of Africa has sustained by his untimely death, nor the 
other discouragements incident to every great and generous en- 
— will induce those who have hitherto been its patrons 
and supporters, to faint in the race of humanity, and to remit 
their efforts in the grand task of alleviating the miseries and pro- 
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moting the improvement of that despised and injured race. Let 
us, in spite of every obstacle which the lukewarmness of some, 
the mercenary and unfeeling avarice of others, and the nature of 
the undertaking itself may interpose in the way, still exclaim 
with the poet, EZSETAI "MAP 


Ant. III.—Julia Severa, ou Van quatre cent quatre-vingt douxe 
par J. C. Simonde de Sismondi. 3 Tom. Paris, 1822. 


A VETERAN in literature, at the close of a long and industrious 
life, straying from his habitual studies to amuse with fictitious 
narrative, and dedicating his intervals of leisure to the good- 
humoured purpose of beguiling the heavy hours of those who 
have nothing to do, is not an unamiable picture. It is the dalli- 
ance of old age with infancy ;—wisdom laying aside its austerity 
to prattle with the light and unthinking,—philosophy stooping 
from its elevation, to weave mysteries, adventures, and fables, 
for fascinating those who can be instructed only so long as they 
are amused. 

M. Sismondi is sufficiently known on the Continent as a mem- 
ber of several learned institutions, and as the author of a histor 
of the Italian Republics, and of the literature of the South, be- 
sides several ingenious tracts on finance and political economy. 
He is a native of Switzerland, though descended from one of the 
most distinguished families of the republic of Pisa; the libe- 
rality of his opinions, and the soundness of his criticism, have 
assigned him also a high rank in the general common-wealth 
of letters. But though we are far from being insensible to 
the merits, or unmindful of the reputation, of the venerable Pro- 
fessor of Geneva, we sincerely doubt, whether that reputation 
will gain ny thing from the present publication, or whether that 
numerous class of readers, to whom this sort of production is the 
daily aliment, will have much reason to congratulate themselves 
Bpon this septuagenary excursion into the fields of romance and 

ction. 

Julia Severa is peomnentily of that spurious breed, the histori- 
cal novel; and, when we urge this as one of the sources of our 
dissatisfaction, we are aware that we are treading upon delicate 

round ;—for the intermingled agency of fictitious persons with 
the actors of authentic history is one of the instrumentalities, by 
which the founder of the ‘Worerley school has achieved the 
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great miracles of his art. It may be so; and the fact will not 
render the objection less legitimate. The triumphs of a mind 
peculiarly gifted for the undertaking over the difficulties in his 
way do not impose it as a duty on minds of another mould to 


throw themselves in the way of those dilliculties, nor encourage 


the presumption that they will vanish at their bidding. Ifcon- 
veniences, which are mere straws in the path of one mind, may 
be absolutely bounds to the career of another; and when we 


promulgate rules and principles of criticism, we legislate not for 
the distinguished few, 


Quibus arte benigné, 
Et meliore luto finxit preecordia Titan ; 


—not for the highly-privileged order of faculty, of which the ele- 
ments are so combined as to fall within no ordinary or assign- 
able category ;—not for that irrepressible genius, which repeal- 
ing antecedent rules, and becoming its own legislator and exam- 
ple, it is so much easier to extinguish than to restrain ;—but 
for the every-day race of writers, to whom conventional pro- 
prieties are beauties, to whom rules are aids, and to whom, there- 
fore, it is forbidden to snatch their graces beyond the reach of 
art. 

So obvious are the disadvantages of confounding real and 
imaginary persons, or real and ~— incidents, of thus neu- 
tralizing as it were the effect of history, by blending it with 
fable, and restraining the fancy by confining it within the circle 
of known and familiar facts, that it would be echoing a trite and 
worn out argument, to repeat the general objections. Happily 
we are absolved from the task, for M. Sismondi in his preface 
has done it more satisfactorily for us. 


“C’est un roman,” says he, “ et j’aurais voulu que ce fut compléte- 
ment un roman, et par l’intérét, et par la verité des tableaux de la vie 
domestique. Cependant, l’intérét se reporte difficilement treize 
siécles en arriére ; les tableaux domestiques manquent toujours ou de 
vérité ou de vivacité, quand on les place 4 une epoque aussi impar- 
faitement connue; les personnages se perdent dans |’ombre, quand au 
lieu de developer leur sentimens, on s’attache a peindre les lieux, les 
temps et les mceurs publiques. 

“* Ces défauts, il est vrai, tiennent au but méme que je m’etais pro- 
posé, celui de faire connaitre la condition des peuples, les rapports des 
habitans, les opinions dominantes et les habitudes domestiques dans les 
Gaules, aux diverses époques de leur histoires. Tandis que, dans un 
ouvrage d’une forme plus sérieuse, je me suis efforcé de montrer, sous 
un jour plus vrai qu’on n’a pu le faire jusqu’ ici, l'enchainement des 
évenemens publics, les grands caractéres historiques, les victoires et 
les désastres, les hautes vertus et les forfaits des peuples et des rois de 
la France ; je voudrais, 4 chaque grande revolution, tout au moins 
pouvoir montrer aussi a mes lecteurs la vie commune ¢ans un cadre 
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d'imagination, et par des personnages fabuleux; mais en étant tou- 
jours guidé par des recherches historiques, et en me conformant scru- 
puleusement pour la peinture des opinions, comme pour celle des ca- 
ractéres nationaux, aux ecrivains contemporains. 

‘‘ Le roman que je presente aujourd'hui au public est donc destiné 
a peindre |’état des Gaules 4 l’epoque de Vinvasion de Clovis. II est 
le fruit des recherches et des travaux que j’avais consacrés a écrire les 
premiers volumes de l’Histoire des Francais. L’historien est forcé de 
vivre, en quelque sorte, dans le siécle qu’il se propose de faire con- 
naitre ; on ne saurait exiger des travaux aussi soutenus du romancier. 
Si je n’avais eu d’autre but que de décrire l’an quatre cent quatre-vingt 
douze, je n’aurais sans doute pas lu trois fois de suite Grégoire de 
Tours, ou pali sur toutes les chroniques, sur tous les codes de lois, sur 
toutes les vies de saints de cette époque, Un historien seul a occa- 
sion d’acquérir cette connaissance des temps anciens, qui lui permet de 
placer un roman 4 une époque reculée, avec une observation sévére 
des moeurs du temps. Ces mceurs, ces opinions, telles que je les ai 
représentées, sont celles qu’un antiquaire de bonne foi doit reconnaitre 
avoir appartenus a cette époque. Il n’y a dans la peinture de ces 
caractéres aucune intention de representer, sous des couleurs odieuses, 
un ordre de la societé plutot qu'un autre; de précher ou de décrier 
un systéme de religion ou de politique. J’ai voulu rendre |’état ancien 
de la société tel qu'il était, ou du moins tel que nous pouvons encore 
le connaitre, avec ses vertus et ses vices. Je ne demande point qu’on 
en tire de certaines conclusions, je demande seulement qu’on le voie. 

Les épigraphes que j'ai attachées 4 chaque chapitre, d’aprés l’ex- 
ample de l’auteur de ces admirables romans ecossais, auxquels j’aurais 
voulu que le mien ressemblat davantage, sont toutes tirées d’auteurs 
contemporains ; elles sont destinées 4 indiquer, combien les scenes que 
j’ai presentées d’imagination se rapprochent des réalités de ce siécle. 

** Les héros du roman, Felix, Julia, Severus, sont de pure inven- 
tion; l’action de Volusianus, qui forme le neeud en quelque sorte de 
tout le drame, et l’expédition de Theoderic, sont egalement imagi- 
naires. Ce sont des choses qui pouvaient étre, mais nous ne savons 
pas qu’elles aient été. Les autres événemens publics sont en general 
fondés sur l'histoire ; je ne me suis, je crois, ecarté de la chronologie, 
_ legard de saint Senoch, dont la retraite dans la tour de Loches 

ut posterieure, peut-étre d’un demi-siécle, a ]’époque ou je l’ai mis en 
scéne.”’ (Pref. ii—viii.) 


But if the romances to which M. Sismondi alludes, sug- 
ted to him, as they seem to have done, an historical sub- 


ject at all, it is to be lamented that the unfortunate choice 


of that subject should have thrown him to a great distance 
from his prototype. There is a species of history, which ap- 
proaches in respect of interesting and fearful vicissitude, of eager 
and impatient expectation, the utmost that can be demanded 
from inventive fiction. The story of Prince Charles is a piece of 
the wildest romance, and Robertson’s escape, in the Heart of 
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Mid-Lothian, the murder of Porteous, and the trial of Effie 
Deans, contain sufficient of the marvellous to satisfy the keenest 
appetite of the novel reader. ‘The local traditions also, and pro- 
vincial manners of a country so nearly connected with our own 
by political and social union, are in themselves objects of distinct 
and peculiar interest, and heighten the charm of a skilful com- 
bination of fictitious incident. Can this be said of a picture of 
the Gauls at the end of the fifth century? What authentic re- 
cords are subsisting of the manners, the social and domestic lives 
of these tribes ? here is the link of association that interests 
us about the Merovingian chieftain, or a horde of warlike but 
unlettered barbarians, or how can we feel the passing sympathy 
of a moment in the concerns of those illustrious Visigoths, EKuric, 
Chilperic, and Gondebaud? It is true, that in order to com- 
plete our course of historical reading, we are compelled, in des- 
pite of all taste and feeling, to toil through the monotonous pages 
occupied by the barbarous invaders of the Roman empire, and 
to trace the migrations and incursions of tribes whose names we 
can scarcely pronounce, and from whom the moral eye, wearied 
with undiversified rapine, cruelty, and violence, turns with aliena- 
tion and disgust. When we have escaped that “ obscure so- 
journ,” our progress is gladdened, and we sooth ourselves with 
the hope of dwelling upon fairer prospects of man, and brighter 
conditions of society. ‘Those passages therefore of general his- 
tory contain little of that which: is truly romantic, little that can 
steal us away from ourselves, by presenting historical or imagin- 
ary pictures in those pleasing or enchanting colours that attract 
our curiosity or excite our admiration. There is nothing of the 
fearful uncertainty that hangs about other stories. ‘The issues of 
things are too clearly foreseen, and ruffian strength and lawless 
tyranny, prompt in act, and inexorable in resolve, leave nothing 
as it were to hope or fear, nor any thing to the play of those gentler 
affections, which are nursed under the shade of settled institu- 
tions, but without which real life can furnish nothing to romance. 
In those unattractive periods, the threads upon which human in- 
cidents are suspended are not unravelled but broken; too nar- 
row a space is allowed to fortune; the sword of the Goth, and 
the battle-axe of the Frank, operate like the destinies of the 
Greek tragedies, to terminate the vicissitudes of the story by an 
irreversible force, and to destroy all interest or curiosity concern- 
ing it by the almost instantaneous anticipation of what must in- 
evitably happen. We might enlarge still more upon the incon- 
veniences of selecting i an era for a fictitious narrative; but 


they are summed up in the following sentence by M. Sismondi 
himself: 
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« J] y avait six ans que Clovis, roi d’une petite tribu des Francs, 
aprés avoir vaincu Syagrius, s'était emparé de Soissons; et des cette 
époche les redoutables aventuriers, qui marchaient sons ses ordres, ou 
ceux qui, sans le reconnaitre pour leur roi, le regardaient cependant 
comme le plus habile et le plus heureux de capitaines de sa nation, 


avaient porte chaque année le ravage et la terreur dans quelqu’un des 
districts du voisinage.”’ 


Nevertheless, it would be great injustice to deny considerable 
merit to the execution, little as we approve of the plan of Julia 
Severa. It it true, indeed, that Mrs. Radcliffe’s machinery is 
too frequently at hand to unravel a perplexity; and, lest the 
reader should be led to attribute the agencies to supernatural 
causes, he is some times unnecessarily, as we think, jogged by 
the elbow, and reminded, that he must not be frightened, and 
that every thing will be accounted for in due season; whilst the 
unhappy hero and heroine, who are of course lovers, are 
tortured and plagued beyend the limits of human endurance, 
and of the lawtul sovereignty of authors over the creature 
of their own fancy; and long after we have begun to find out 
how matters will terminate. With these imperfections, how- 
ever, there is much to admirein M. Sismondi’s novel. ‘The first 
praise is due to the purity of its sentiments. He does not under- 
mine, through the heart and the warmer affections of our nature, 
the moral principles, nor deck the sophistry of vice, as some 
works of this description have manifestly done, with all the 
trickery of a vicious rhetoric. He does not, indeed, describe 
the pangs and hopes, the terrors and uncertainties, the alterna- 
ticns of despair and rapture, which Rousseau imagined for 
St. Preux, amid the rocks of Meillerie, with the powerful elo- 
quence of that extraordinary writer. But on the other hand, 
he does not subvert by the false sympathies of a corrupt heart, 
and the diseased sentiment of a vitiated understanding, those 
safe-guards of domestic trust and fidelity, which form the 
discipline of human societies, and render private life safe and 
respectable. No inconsiderable merit is included in these nega- 
tives. Love is a passion of such universal influence, it makes so 
much of the entertainment, and, indeed, of the serious business 
of that part of life which is most interested by fictitious narrative, 
a part of life by which the colour of every other age is decided, 
and the entire character of the man moulded, that it becomes 
of the most vital importance to the morals and manners of so- 
ciety, by what mode, and through the medium of what associa- 
tions, the sympathy of youthful minds is engaged, and the ima- 
ET of inexperienced readers fascinated. M. Sismondi’s 
overs love after the fashion of human beings, who feel them- 
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selves bound by those laws, and subject to those obligations, 
which the good and the virtuous feel rather to be protections than 
restraints. ‘The parent or the guardian may place it, without so- 
licitude in the reach of those whose moral education is entrusted 
tothem. It would, indeed, be hyperbolic praise to extol his ro- 
mance as original in its plan, true in its fundamental elements, and 
symmetrical in all its parts, or to predicate concerning it, that 
we arise from it with a conviction that our intellectual and moral 
existence is enlarged by its developement of character, or its 
display of the capacities of our nature. It is a book of humbler 
pretensions. If it teaches us nothing that is new, it leaves 
nothing that ought to be unlearned; and the lessons that it in- 
culcates are not those ofan unsound and paradoxical morality; of 
that class which reason disowns and experience refutes. 

It is time, however, that we should close these general obser- 
vations, and proceed to a slight sketch of the novel. Our ana- 
lysis, or rather our outline, must be necessarily short, and leave 
some space for a few extracts, as specimens of the style and taste 
of M. Sismondi in this department of letters. 

Felix Florentius the hero, in his twenty-third year, and, ac- 
cording to the statutes of all romances in these cases made and 
provided, endued with every mental and corporeal grace, resides 
with his mother, Sylvia Numantia, at a villa called Noviliacum, 
the mansion-house of a large estate, or rather province, which 
the emperor Majorian had conferred upon his father. A short 
time after his return to his hereditary possessions, he observed, 
on the opposite side of the Loire, upon whose banks Noviliacum 
was built, an unusual movement of herdsmen driving their 
flocks towards the river, horses laden with moveables, men, wo- 
men, and children on foot, running with disorder and precipita- 
tion, as if fearful of a pursuing enemy. ‘They were refugees 
from the neighbourhood of Chartres, the Franks having burnt 
and pillaged that city, and amongst them was Julia Severa, 
daughter of Julius Severus, senator and count of Chartres, who 
was then absent, having resided some time at Soissons, the court 
of Clovis, where he was carrying on some political negotiations, 
amongst which was the marriage of his daughter to that chieftain, 
an honour to which he was chiefly induced to aspire by the sup- 
posed influence which such an event would have upon the for- 
tunes of the old pagan superstition of Rome, to which he was 
secretly attached. 

The fugitives are saved by the heroism of Felix, and succoured 
at Noviliacum, whilst Julia is solaced with the more than ma- 
ternal tenderness of Sylvia Numantia. 


“ Julia leva son voile pour embrasser la matrone, qui l’accueillait 
avec tant de prévenance, ct Felix put voir et admirer les traits qui 
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jusqu’alors lui avaient été cachés. Julia n’avait pas vingt ans; ses 
cheveux étaient noirs, ses yeux étaient noirs aussi; mais une douceur 
extréme se joignait dans son regard a la vivacité et a la fierté. La 
blancheur et la pureté de son teint étaient rendues plus remarquables 
par leur contraste avec l'ébéne de ses cheveux. L’agitation de la 
journée, les émotions diverses par lesquelles elle venait de passer, 
animaient ses joues de couleurs plus vives ; et tandis qu'elle parlait, 
tour A tour ces couleurs augmentaient d’éclat ou s’evanouissaient.” 


(Vol. i. p. 49.) 


Of course this alabaster complexion, and these dark eyes and 
ebony tresses did their usual execution, and Felix Florentius is 
over head and ears before the fiftieth page. “But the current of 
true love never runs smooth in novels. Animated with love 
and patriotism, and anxious to avert, from the Roman provinces 
of Gaul, the desolating tide of conquest and of rapine, he resolved 
to join the Count of Chartres at Soissons, in order that he 
might give greater weight to the negotiations which that noble- 
man was carrying on with the Merovingian monarch. 


“« Mais alors méme qu'il lui semblait n’étre occupé que d’un intérét 
public, sa pensée errait sans cesse autour de Julia Severa. C’était a son 
ere qu’il rendrait un service important ; il montrerait aux Francs tous 

es Gaulois unis d’intérét avec le Comte de Chartres; il aiderait a 
conserver son rang, a recouvrer sa fortune, et quand, de concert avec 
lui, il aurait obtenu quelques garanties pour la province Romaine des 
Gaules, ne pourrait-il pas lui demander aussi quelques garanties pour 
son propre bonheur? Son mariage avec Julia Severa ne devait-il pas 
satisfaire l'ambition du Comte de Chartres, celle de sa mére, et répon- 
dre A tous les souhaits que lui-méme pouvait former? ’’( Vol. i. p- 91.) 


The immense estates of Felix Florentius were at an almost 
equal distance from Orleans and Tours, and it was necessary to 
consult with the governors of those cities concerning the mea- 
sures to be adopted for the common defence. Numerianus was 
then Count of Orleans, a light, unthinking sort of personage, 
too much occupied in his own amusements to think of the danger 
impending over his province. The mission of Felix had little 
effect upon him. He determined, therefore, to repair to Vo- 
lusianus, the archbishop of Tours, who had united the ecclesias- 
tical and civil supremacy of the province. But, on his return from 
Orleans, he was detained for w-nt of relays at the cave of Pan 
the remains of a pagan temple, inhabited by one solitary and 
grotesque being, a sort of Meg Merrilies, whom Felix found 
sitting before the door of a hut, formed by the broken fragments 
of the building. This aged Sybil was the priestess of the ancient 


worship, the a practice of which was liable to the severest 
punishment. From her he learned, that the rites of Pan were 


still performed in secret by the votraists of the ancient religion 
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and that Julius Severus had lately been at the same place to 
burn incense before the statue of the god, and to consult the 
oracle; an intimation which threatened no slight obstacle to our 
hero’s projects of an alliance with his daughter. The old hag 
did not reply to the urgent inquiries of Felix, whether Severus 
had educated Julia in the same faith, and this dreadful uncer- 
tainty gave him the most agonizing inquietude. 


An interval of four days, passed with Julia Severa at Novilia- 
cum, had its usual effect upon the heart of that fair heroine. 


* Ils causaient, et leur opinions, leurs gotits, se trouvaient d’accord 
sur presque tous les sujets. . ... Ils lisaient les poésies le plus re- 
nommées des écrivains du siécle d’Auguste, et la voix de Felix, Julia 
était baignée de larmes délicieuses.” 


This is as it should be—and Felix proceeded to Tours. As 
the following sketch seems to have the exactness of historical 
portraiture, we cannot forbear extracting it. 


“En arrivant 4 Tours, Félix fut frappé de l'apparence d'une ville 
tout entiére occupée de pratiques de dévotion. Quelques soldats 
avaient été rassemblés 4 la porte, mais ce n’était pas sur eux que les 
bourgeois comptaient pour leur défense ; c’était sur une chapelle élevée 
en face du corps-de-garde. Un nombre infini de cierges, briilaient de- 
vant image qu’on disait miraculeuse; des prétres officiaient a l’autel, 
et au moment ot Félix traversait la porte, tous les soldats étaient a ge- 
noux. Dans la plupart des boutiques ouvertes sur la grande rue, on 
voyait ¢talés seulement des agnus Dei, des crucifix, des croix, des 
images de Saint Martin, destinées 4 ¢tre bénies sur son autel, des 
habits de prétres, des ornemens d’église et des livres de dévotion. 
Dans chaque rue on voyait des églises, des chapelles, ou des oratoires ; 
de tous cotés retentissait le chant des prétres occupés a réciter des 
litanies. 

“ Enfin, en avancant vers la basilique ou se trouve le tombeau de 
Saint Martin, Felix recontra Volusianus, successeur de cet archevéque, 
dans toute la pompe des habits sacerdotaux, precedé de la croix, 
d’im2ges miraculeuses, d’etendards, et d’une bande de musiciens ; 
entouré de prétres qui chantaient, et suivie de plusieurs milliers 
d’hommes, de femmes, et d’enfans portant de cierges, marchant deux 
i deux, et répétant les priéres de ’église. Felix entra dans la basi- 
lique, jugeant qu'il y apprendrait mieux qu’ailleurs quand les fonctions 
sacrées seraient finies, et quand il pourrait obtenir une audience de 
Volusianus. L’absence de tous les prétres qui suivaient la procession 
se faisait & peine remarquer dans la cathédrale. Le chant perpetuel, 
qu’on nommait le Psallentium, et qui devait se continuer la nuit 
comme le jour, par des chceurs de moines destiné a se reveler, n’avait 
pas été interrompu un instant. 

“ Saint Martin, évéque métropolitain de Tours, mort quatre-vingt- 
dix ans auparavant, ¢tait considéré comme l’apétre de la Gaule, et son 
siege comme la capitale de la religion catholique dans cette province. 
Son tombeau était orné de pieuses offrandes qu’y apportaient chaque 
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jour les fidéles; et sa vaste basilique, comme un asile inviolable, était 
peuplée de victimes de la tyrannie, d'esclaves fugitifs ou de malfai- 
teurs, qui s’y derobaient egalement 4 l’oppression du despotisme ou a 
la surveillance de la justice. Cependant le mouvement de devotion, 
que Felix avait remarqué dans les rues comme dans léglise,: n’¢tait 
pas habituel ; il apprit bientét que des priéres publiques de plusieurs 
jours avaient été ordonnées par Volusianus, & son retour, 2 l'occasion 
de la derniére invasion des Francs 4 Chartres, comme mesure de 
précaution ou de défiance contre une attaque sur les provinces du 
midi de la Loire. Il apprit aussi que la procession était sur le point 
de rentrer, et en moins de deux heures, 11 put obtenir de Volusianus 
une audience. 

“‘ L'aspect de Volusianus était vénérable, mais il inspirait au moins 
autant de crainte que de respect. Sa taille était Glevee, et son corps, 
seme épuisé par les jetines et les veilles, était droit et comme in- 

exible; son teint était jaune, ses joues creuses; sa téte était om- 
bragée d’une abondance de cheveux noirs et courts; l’age, qui avait 
marqué ses traces sur tout le reste de sa figure, ne les avait point 
blanchis, et ce contraste donnait une dureté singuliére a sa physi- 
onomie. Ses regards percans annoncaient dans le successeur de Saint 
Martin, un juge des pénitens plutot qu'un pére, un champion ine- 
branlable de l’autorité des infidéles; un persécuteur redoutable des 
aliens et des hérétiques; un homme enfin qui saurait employer toutes 
es ressources de la politique mondaine pour servir ce qu'il regardait 
comme les intéréts du Ciel.” (Vol. i. p. 150—154.) 


In this interview, Felix learned with very little satisfaction, 
that a treaty of marriage was on foot between Clovis and the 
daughter of Julius Severus;—a marriage, which the proud and 
ambitious prelate of ‘Tours dreaded as fatal to the interests of 
the church. But he was not for that reason disposed to favour 
the projects of Felix, because he was fearful that the power of 
Julius Severus, seconded by the credit and wealth of the senator 
Florentius, would disconcert and check his schemes of policy 
and ambition: nor was Julia herself ignorant of the aspiring 
hopes of her father, and of the policy of which she was to be the 
victim. But our hero was soon relieved from one part of his 
inquietude. Julia was not a pagan, and the chief obstacle to 
the warmest vows of his heart was now removed. Letters 
arrived at length from Julius Severus, acknowledging his grati- 
tude for the affectionate and hospitable asylum which had 
protected his daughter, but announcing his intention of send- 
ing for her as soon as a convenient opportunity should 
arrive. Florentius soon afterwards proceeded to Soissons, an 
accredited deputy on behalf of all the cities betwixt the Seine 
and the Loire, and was received by Severus with the studied 
ease and elaborate politeness of an old courtier, This is a well- 
drawn character. 
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« Une elégance soutenue. dans son langage, une finesse, une justesse 
extréme dans toutes ses expressions, un art de prévoir la pensée et le 
sentiment de ceux a qui il s’adressait, et de s’y conformer d’avance ; 
une connaissance parfaite des hommes: qui donnait autant de nou- 
veauté que de verité 4 ses remarques, rendaient sa conversation sin- 
guliérement agréable. Toutefois la franchise qui semblait empreinte sur 
sa figure, l’abandon qu’on croyait reconnoitre quelquefois dans le son 
de sa voix, ne lui faisaient jamais rien exprimer qu’il n’edit prévu, et pesé 
d’avance; sa politesse n’avait que l’ecorce de la cordialité, son éloquence 
n’était jamais animée par la conviction. I] devait A la prémiére entre- 
vue imposer, flatter, et dominer peit-étre; cet empire une fois acquis, 
lui demeurait toujours avec la plupart des hommes, mais ceux qui 
avaient une franchise réelle, une loyauté réelle dans Je caractére, ne 
tardaient pas a sentir confusément qu’ils ne parvenaient jamais. 
avec lui jusqu’a homme caché sous l’envelope du courtisan. 
* * * * * Cene fut qu’en repassant ensuite tous ses souvenirs, 
qu'il s'apercut que Julius Severus ne lui avait dit absolument que 
ce que Felix savait déja. Tout ce qui lui avait paru si nouveau 
n’ était point des faits, mais de la philosophie appliquée a la politique. 
Sevérus avait le talent de généralizer ses idées, et remontant des faits 
aux principes, pour redescendre des principes aux individus, il pré- 
sentait a l’esprit un exercise constant, un jeu d’idées toujours riches, 
toujours ingénieux ; mais il ne révélait rien sur les circonstances ac- 


tuelles, dont il se réservait a lui seul la connoissance.” (Vol. i. 


A lengthened description follows of the court of Clovis. The 
Merovingian style of making love is not of the softest kind. 


Clovis arréta Julius Severus comme il allait sortir. «* Cet ambassa- 
deur des Gaulois,” lui dit-il en régardant Felix * a-t-il amené ici 
votre fille ?¥’ “ Trés excellent roi, i] n’a pas eté possible qu’elle arrive 
au plutdot Soissons.”” 


The intolerant ecclesiastic St. Reme, who was present at this 
conversation, now penetrated the designs of Severus, and it be- 
came the primary object of ecclesiastical intrigue and policy to 
prevent so inauspicious an union. In the meanwhile, Eelix 
communicated to that subtle politician the affection with which 
Julia had inspired him; but though the communication was 
courteously received, and the senator was apparently repugnant 
to the marriage of his daughter to the Merovingian barbarian, 
Felix saw but too plainly that he had embarked all his hopes of 
recovering his fortune, and repairing the disasters which he had 
undergone, upon the alliance; and, having succeeded in the po- 
litical part of his negociation, he returned to Noviliacum, with a 
heart depressed by the probable extinction of its best hopes, and 
throbbing with terror for the fate of Julia. 

Upon the romantic banks of the Cher, was a ruined villa, 
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called from its former proprietor, the castle of Rutilianus. It 
was a part of the extensive possessions of Florentius. M. Sis- 
mondi has lavished much description upon this desolate place, 
and those who are fond of horrors will find an ample supply 
served up to them. It abounded with subterraneous cavities, and 
at the hour of midnight supernatural lights were seen “——' 
along its deserted walls in every direction. There was a chape 

there, at which the monks of St. Martin of Tours officiated at 
certain seasons, and celebrated masses to exorcise the demons 
who were almost the only inhabitants of the place. During the 
absence of Florentius, Julia and Numantia, with the greater part 
of their household, had made a short excursion to this place, 
and on their return had found letters from Felix, as well as from 
Severus. The latter announced to his daughter the splendid 
union that awaited her, and the peremptory mandate of Clovis 
that she should accompany the matron Sulpitia, who would 
shortly afterwards arrive from Chartres at Noviliacum, and take 
charge of his intended bride, whilst a corps of Franks would be 
in attendance to protect them on their journey. The agonies of 
Felix may be easily imagined: he conjured his mother not 
to permit the departure of Julia till he had seen her, urging her, 
in the event of the matron Sulpitia’s arrival, to find some pre- 
text for removing Julia to another place, and intimating that he 
would use every effort to arrive at Noviliacum immediately, to 
take his last adieus of her. 

_ It was determined that Numantia and Julia should proceed by 
watcr to the castle of Rutilianus, or rather the ruins of Heso- 
dunum, the appellation by which that desolate place was called, 
there meet Felix Florentius on his road to Noviliacum, and thus 
obtain a little delay to the dreaded journey to Soissons. 


“‘ Le soleil était déja assez élevé sur lhorizon, lorsque Sylvia et 
Julia entrérent avec Eudoxe dans le bateau qui devait les transporter 
a Hésodunum. La descente, en suivant la Loire, devait étre facile; 
mais comme il faudrait, au retour, remonter le courant, huit forts ra- 
meurs avaient été choisis pour les accompagner. La journée était 
ravissante ; les eaux dela Loire, si pures et en méme temps si abon- 
dantes, ne roulaient point tumultueusement ; elles glissaient sans ré- 
sistance sur un sable fin, et leur surface était peine troublée par la 
rapidité de leur mouvement; aussi réfléchissaient-elles, comme une 
glace mouvante, tous les objets distribués sur leur bords rians et les 
delicieux promontoires que le bateau doublait tour 4 tour. Quelques 
habitations s’elevaient encore de loin en loin sur les deux rives du 
fleuve; la culture y était moins abandonnée que dans Vintérieur du 
p®ys; surtout on commencait a distinguer, sur !a rive gauche, les mai- 
sons blanches et réguli¢rement baties du camp des legionnaires, qui 
donnaient 4 ce coteau une apparence de prosperité; mais les ruines 
nombreuses qui couronnaient les hauteurs, aunoncaient que, dans un 
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autre siecle, une okillante population avait participé, dans les mémes 
lieux, au festin de la nature, et joui de tous les avantages qu’un sol 
fertile, un climat heureux, une navigation facile offraient aux riverains 
de la Loire. 

«© Entre toutes les ruines se distinguaient celles d’Hésodunum, par 
leur masse imposante, l’étendue de l’espace qu’elles couvraient, et la 
hauteur du monticule escarpé que les travaux des Carnutes avaient 
changé en forteresse. Souvent, de ces murailles, ils avaient bravé les 
efforts des Turons et des Cenomanes ; souvent, autour de leur enceinte 
consacrée, les druides avaient conduit en procession les victimes hu- 
maines, dont le sang devait couler sur l’autel du farouche Hésus, dieu 
des Gaulois, dont la ville portait le nom. Aujourd’hui, ces mémes 
murailles étaient ornées par un heureux mélange de verdure que pro- 
duisaient les ronces sortant de leur crevasses, et suspendues au-dessus 
des précipices ou les groupes d’arbres serrés dans les antiques demeures 
de homme, et couronnant quelque-fois les tours qui tombaient en 
ruine. 

“‘ Cependant, lorsque les voyageurs approchérent, lorsqu’ils débar- 
quérent sur le port de cette antique ville, des impressions plus tristes se 
mélérent 4 leur admiration pour un site si pittoresque. Une longue 
suite de générations avait passée sur cette terre ; mais la derniére méme 
y avait fini, et désormais la mort y régnait seule. Les murailles, qui, 
du haut de la colline descendaient jusqu’a la rivicre, et qui liaient les 
tours massives de la citadelle avec son post sur la Loire, étaient com- 
posées d’enormes fragmens de rocher artistement superposés les uns 
aux autres, sans aucun ciment; elles avaient ensuite résisté, par leur 
propre masse, & de nombreux assaillans; cependant elles étaient 
entr’ouvertes dans plus d’un endroit, et elles laissaient découvrir, dans la 
campagne voisine, les monumens de I’ancienne superstition des druides, 
dont la destination était déji oubliée. On y vovait des cercles de 
pierres colossales, qui semblaient les siéges de géans rassemblés pour 
tenir conseil, avec une pierre plus elevée que les autres pour leur pre- 
sident ; des autels oh un énorme rocher se trouvait placé en potence 
au-dessus de deux autres, avec une attention si scrupuleuse a le mettre 
en ¢quilibre, que la main seule suffisait pour l’ebranler, quoiqu’il edt 
deja passé des siécles, et qu’il fait destine 4 passer d’autres siccles en- 
core la méme place.” (Vol. ii. p. 77-81.) 


We must now prepare to sup full with horrors. Here the lovers 
meet. But fate, or rather the author, ordains them soon to be 
torn from each other. An ecclesiastical intrigue to prevent the 
union of Clovis and Julia Severa, and the almost mall dreaded 
alliance of Felix and Julia, having been set on foot by the arch- 
bishop of Tours, they are surprised in a subterraneous passage 
as they were preparing to return; and whilst the real agency is 
skilfully concealed, the adventure is clothed with suflicient of the 
marvellous and supernatural to excite a vivid interest and a rest- 
less curiosity in the reader. 


“Sylvia donnait le bras 4 Eudoxe, Julia marchait lentement der- 
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riére avec Felix. Tous deux avaient le sentiment secret, que c’était 

ut-étre leur dernier téte-d-téte; qu’ils seraient bientot observés, sur- 
veillés avec défiance, et peut-(tre séparés pour toujours. Ils s’arré- 
taient involontairement, il ne leur semblait jamais avoir dit tout ce 
qu’ils avaient a se dire ; ils retenaient avec force ces derniers instans de 
bonheur qui allaient leur échapper. Sylvia, quoiqu’elle marchait len- 
tement elle-méme, avait déjd pris beaucoup d’avance sur eux, A 
plusieurs reprises elle s’etait retournée pour les engager A hater. Arrivée 
a l’ouverture du souterrain, elle se rétourna une derniere fois pour les 


appeller ; quel fut son étonnement et son effroi de voir cette caverne 
fermée derriére.” (Vol. ii. p. 103, 104.) 


Leaving Sylvia and her attendants to their affright, and the 
agonies of a fruitless and disappointed search, we will make one 
extract more from the description of this strange adventure. 


Tout-d-coup la lumiére qui partait de l’ouverture du souterrain 
et vers laquelle tous deux se dirigeaient, disparut a leurs yeux, et la 
faible lueur qu’ils laissaient derriére eux, et qui venait de l’escalier 

r lequel ils étaient descendus, disparut presque au méme instant. 
lies restait plus dans la caverne un seul rayon de lumiére, et les deux 
amans ne reconnaissaient plus méme dans quel sens ils devaient diriger 
leurs pas.” 

“ Julia n’était point sujette a de vaines terreurs ; jamais surtout elle ne 
s’était sentie moins disposée a s’alarmer, que lorsque Felix lui donnait le 
bras. Tous deux marchaient a titons, mais en riant dans cette obscurité 
profonde ; ils suivaient les parois du rocher, dont les aspérités les faisaient 
dévier quelquefois de la ligne droit, et douter s‘ils ne s’egaraient point. 
Ils arrivérent enfin d l'extremité de la caverne, ov ils comptaient trouver 
une porte, mais quel fut leur étonnement de rencontrer en face d’eux, un 
rocher qui leur barrait le passage ; ils cherchaient vainement avec les 
mains une obstacle en bois, qu’ils purent supposer mobile ; ils ne trou- 


vaient de tous cotés que la pierre qui s’élevait autour d’eux comme une 
muuraille inebranlable.” 


* * 

“ Ils retournérent en effet sur leurs pas, appuyant toujours les mains 
sur le rocher, et s’efforcant d’estimer en méme temps s’ils suivaient 
toujours une ligne droit. Felix continuait cependant a affirmer 4 
Julia, qu'il ne pouvait avoir pour eux aucun sujet de crainte; que 
sa mére en ne les voyant pas paraitre, ne tarderait pas A leur faire ouvrir 


le souterrain, a les y faire chercher avec des flambeaux s’ils s’étaient 
egarés,” 


* 

** Ils avancaient cependant en se donnant toujours le bras, et appuy- 
ant toujours la main sur la parois; mais ils avancaient en s’écartant 
de l’ouverture de la caverne vers laquelle ils étaient parvenus. ‘Tout-i- 
coup Julia se sent saisie par le bras et secouée violentement, pour I’ar- 
racher 4 Felix et l’entrainer ; elle pousse un cri percant: Felix, averti 
par ce cri et leffort qu’elle fait pour se retenir a lui, s’élance du cété 
ou il sent qu'on l’entraine. Ses mains rencontrent un homme; il 
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Pébranle, le souléve dans ses bras, le renverse et tombe avec lui. Son 
adversaire était vigoureux cependant, et ils se débattaient encore par 
terre, lorsque un nouveau cri de Julia lui fit connaitre que d’autres en- 
nemis s’étaient emparés delle, et s‘efforcaient de l'enlever, Qui que tu 
sois,’ dit-il, aussitot a son adversaire en le serrant a la gorge: ‘ ‘Tu es 
mort si tun’ordonne pas a tes camarades de s’arréter, et de laisser cette 
femme en liberté.’ 


Julia soon learns her fate. 


‘«¢ ¢ Od nous conduisez-vous ? 

‘ A Tours? 

¢ Au mains de qui serons-nous livrés ? 

¢ Vous, aux religieuses, Felix aux moines de St. Martin. 

‘Il n’y aura donc,’ dit Felix, ‘ aucun moyen de nous revoir? ’ 

‘ Non, sans doute.’ 

¢Pourrons-nous de moins,’ dit Julia, * rassurer nos familles sur 
notre disparution? ”” 

* * 

“Mes ordres sont précis de ne vous laisser communiquer avec per- 
sonneaumonde, Le sort del’église des Gaules tient peut-étre A ce que 
la retraite de la fille de Severus ne soit soupconnée par personne. Tran- 
quillisez votre mére, c’est lui faire comprendre que vous n’étes pas 
entre les mains des brigands; c’est donc l’aider a deviner que vous 
étes dans les notres.”’ 

* * 

‘“‘ Felix retomba sur son siége, confondu de ce melange de compas- 
sion et d’inflexibilité qui ne lui laissait aucune espérance. ‘ Quoi, 
ma malheureuse mére devra se figurer que nous avons peri dans ces 
souterrains !’ dit-il avec l'accent du désespoir. 

“ «Non, a notre départ,’ dit le pretre, ‘ nous laisserons ces souter- 
rains ouverts, et elle pourra s’assurer que vous n’y étes plus. D’ailleurs, 
ce que je n’ai pas le droit de faire, mon supérieur le fera sans doute. Il 
ne voudra pas avoir J rendre compte devant Dieu de la vie de votre 
mere, 

‘“* Apres avoir dit ces mots, le prétre se leva de table et fit quelque 
tours en se promenant dans la salle souterraine, avec |’apparence d’une 
vive agitation ; il se mit ensuite a genoux, cherchant sans doute a se 
fortifier, par la priére, pour l’exécution de ce qu’il considerait comme 
son devoir. 

“* Felix se retourna vers Julia, et entama avec elle une conversation 
4 voix basse, que le prétre ou aucun des assistans ne cherchérent ni a 
entendre, ni a interrompre. Tous deux voyaient approcher avec dou- 
leur le moment ov ils allaient tre separés; mais tous deux aussi se 
répétaient l’un l'autre que |'épreuve actuelle ne pouvait étre que mo- 
mentanée, et qu’elle Jes dérobait peut-étre 2 un malheur sans fin. 
Aussi cherchaient-ils 4 se prémunir contre les dangers auxquels ils 
pourraient étre exposés séparément, et surtout contre les faux rapports 
qu’on pourrait tenter de leur faire l'un sur l'autre. Ils juraient que 
jamais ils ne prononceraient des voeux dans les deux couvens ot on 
allait les enfermer, que jamais ils n’abandonneraient l’espoir de se 
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96 Julia Severa. By Sismondi. 


réunir. Ils avaient appris qu’ils devaient renoncer a l’espérance de se 
voir tant qu’ils seraient entre les mains des religieux ; mais il n’était 
pas sir qu’on ne les laissat point correspondre ensemble, ou s’envoyer 
tout au moins des présens ou des messages symboliques, auxquels ils 
s’efforcaient d’attacher un sens par avance, 

‘“¢ Le temps s’écoulait pour eux plus rapidement que pour la mal- 
heureuse Sylvia, et il y avait déja plusieurs heures qu’ils étaient dans 
le caverne, lorsqu’un de leurs gardiens, qui depuis quelque temps 
s’était éloigné, s’approcha du prétre, et lui dit quelque mots a voix 
basse. ‘ Le moment est venu,’ dit celui-ci a ses captifs, * partons, 
Felix ! il vaut mieux, pour vous comme pour moi, que je vous rende 
Ja parole que vous m’avez donnée, et que vous ne cédiez qu’a la force, 
Vous pourriez vous figurer, en sortant du souterrain, qu’un moment 
d’audace ou d’addresse suffirait pour recouvrer votre liberté. Je ne 
veux pas vous exposer a une tentation qui ne ferait qu’aggraver votre 
souffrance. Qu’on lie de nouveau les captifs!’ Et lorsqu’ils furent 
Jiés! * Qu’on couvre leur bouche d’un bandeau, qu'on les revéte de 
habit de notre ordre; qu’on abaisse le capuchon sur leurs yeux, et 
partons!’ 

‘“‘ Lorsque le froc fut présenté a Julia, elle éprouva un frémissement 
universel: ses larmes commencerent 4 rouler sur ses joues; mais sa 
bouche était fermée par un bandeau de toile; un capuchon était 
abaissé sur son visage ; elle ne pouvait ni étre vue, ni se faire entendue ; 
et quoiqu’elle fit a cdté de Felix, toute communication entre eux avait 
cessée. Deux hommes avaient pris ses deux bras, et la conduisaient 
en silence; deux autres conduisaient de méme Felix. L’homme qui 
portait une torche, dont la lueur se distinguait au travers de leurs ca- 
puchons, marchait devant eux. Aprés avoir cheminé quelque temps 
dans ces souterrains, ils entendirent un bruit comme d’une porte tour- 
nante sur ses gonds ; ils passérent, et ils s’apercurent qu’un vent frais 
frappait leurs habits. Ils étaient hors de ces cavernes. Tous deux en 
méme temps s’efforcerent de crier; mais quoique leur voix ne fat pas 
enti¢rement arretée par le bandeau qui couvrait leur bouche, leur 
guides n’y donnérent aucune attention. IIs les soulevérent en méme 
temps par les bras, puis les deposérent lun a cété de l’autre dans un 
bateau. Bientot le bruit du courant et celui des rames leur apprirent 
quiils descendaient la Loire.” (Vol. ii. p. 150—172.) 


Having made these selections, we must now desist from pur- 


‘suing the details of M. Sismondi’s romance. The catastrophe 


may indeed be conjectured without any severe effort of imagina- 
tion. After a variety of adventures, and a long and cruel im- 

risonment of the hero in a convent, and the heroine in an ad- 
jacent nunnery, during which, every artifice is practised, and 
every cruelty inflicted to extort from them their respective vows 
of dedication to the church, they are at length brought together 
in the tower of Senoch, by means as dibrvellous as those which 
produced their separation; and after the author has exercised 
them with the usual interval of suspense, and the usual quantum 
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of suffering, the two lovers are at last united, and all parties live - 


very happily afterwards. 

o the few critical remarks with which we began our article, 
we have little to add. We shall observe, however, that in: his 
first Sketches of Lamia, the pagan priestess, the author’s fancy 
seemed to swell with wider conceptions of her character than he 
afterwards found it convenient to fill up; and probably he ori- 
ginally destined her to a more important agency, and to a more 
powerful influence over the fortunes and vicissitudes of the ro- 
mance, than he has actually assigned her. This is a great ble- 
mish, | 


Amphora ccepit 
Institui—currente rota cur urceus exit ? 


Art. IV.—1. The Martyr of Antioch, a Dramatic Poem. By the 
Rev. H. H. Milman, Professor of Poetry in the University 
of Oxford. London, 1822. pp. 168. 


2. Belshazzar, a Dramatic Poem. By the same Author. 1822. 
pp. 162. 


Ir is usually a dangerous experiment for the professors of an 
art to exhibit a public specimen of their own powers of execu- 
tion; since they are not only sure to meet with a severely cri- 
tical reception proportioned to the opinion which the world have 
been led to conceive of their professional skill, but because the 
qualifications which may be sufficient to form an excellent in- 
structor of others, are not always of the kind necessary to qualify 
an individual to illustrate his own lessons. The talents requisite for 
a modern professor of poetry in the University of Oxford, are 
rather those which qualify him to judge well of the poetical 
merit of others, and to convey in his lectures the critical princi- 
ples of his art, than those which would necessarily render him 
an eminent poet himself. But the recently elected academical 
laureate is not content with the honour of being the cause of 
poetry in other men, but comes forward in his own person to 
claim the wreath with which it is his office to adorn others. In 
his Martyr of Antioch he issued forth with his chaplet searcely 
settled upon his brow, and just escaped from the dust and toil of a 
successful election, to vindicate to the world at large the suffrages 
which his academical fame has obtained for him from his learned 
constituents. We trembled for his, and we may add, for our 
Alma Mater, when we read on his title-page, ** Professor of 
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Poetry in the University of Oxford.” We had almost wished 
‘him to have “bridled in his struggling muse,” with whatever 
“pain,” for the statutable ten years of his appointment. These 
dangers, however, existed only in the imagination. ‘The taste of 
the university, in the selection of Mr. Milman, is justified before 
the great public by Mr. Milman himself. 

The subject both of the Martyr of Antioch and of his more 
recent poem of Belshazzar, is such as became well the author’s 
sacred profession and academical station; and the manner in 
which he has worked up these poems is singularly elegant and 
classical; too elegant and classical we almost fear for the popular 
taste. Mr. Milman’s poems are rather for solitary perusal in 
academic groves, or in the cool retirement of a shady hamlet, 
than for the rapid glance of busy civic readers, or unfortunate 
periodical critics, who read the products of the silent hour and 
academical shade, in the din and clatter of far other scenes than 
those of Pindus, or * of Siloa’s brook,” and at a distance equally 
remote from Helicon and from Zion. In truth some of Mr. 
Milman’s poems, especially the Martyr of Antioch, are too pure, 
and flowing, and paliched, too closely modelled on the great 
masters of antiquity, and too little conversant with the modern 
artifices of the poet’s trade, to suit any but those who can relish 
the composed and finished beauties of a truly Grecian production. 


The subject and intention of the Martyr of Antioch are thus 
explained by the author : 


‘¢ This poem is founded on the following part of the History of Saint 
Margaret. She was the daughter of a heathen priest, and beloved by 
Olybius, the Prefect of the East, who wished to marry her. The rest 
of the legend Ihave thought myself at liberty to discard, and to fill up 
the outline as my own imagination suggested. Gibbon has so well 
condensed all the information which remains to us from Strabo, Chry- 
sostom, Sozomen, and the writings of Julian the Apostate, relative to 
Antioch, the Temple and sacred grove of Daphne, that the reader will 
be able to comprehend from his florid, and too glowing description, 
most of the allusions to these subjects contained in the poem. The 
Pome occurs in his twenty-third chapter. 

“¢ The martyrologists have dwelt almost exclusively on the outward 
and bodily sufferings of the early Christians. They have described 
with almost anatomical precision the various methods of torture. The 
consequence has been, the neglect of their writings; in perusing which 
a mind of the least sensibility shrinks with such loathing and abhor- 
rence from the tedious detail of suffering, as to become insensible to 
the calm resignation, the simple devotion, the exulting hope of the 
sufferer. But these writers have rarely and briefly noticed the internal 
and mental agonies to which the same circumstances inevitably ex- 

osed the converts. The surrender of life, when it appeared most 
ighly gifted with the blessings of Providence; the literal abandon- 
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ment of this world, when all its pleasures, its riches, and its glories 
were in their power; the violent severing of those ties, which the 
gentle spirit of Christianity had the more endeared ; the self-denial 
not of the ungodly lusts, but of the most innocent affections ; that last 
and most awful conflict, when ‘ brother delivered brother unto death, 
and the father the child,”? when ** a man’s foes were those of his own 
household,’?—it was from such trials, not those of the fire and the 
stake alone, that the meek religion of Christ came forth triumphant. 
In such a situation it has been my object to represent the mind of a 

oung and tender female ; and I have opposed to Christianity the most 
beantifia and the most natural of Heathen superstitions—the worshi 
ofthe Sun. The reader, it is to be hoped, will recollect that although 
the following poem is in most part a work of imagination, there were 
multitudes who really laid down their lives for the faith of Christ, 
under circumstances equally appalling and afflictive ; for that faith, to 
the truth or falsehood of which they had demonstrative evidence in 
their power and in their possession,” (Intr. p. 5—7.) 


The poem opens with a chorus to Apollo in the most finished 
style of chaste classical verse. | 


CHORUS OF YOUTHS. 


Lorp of the golden day ! 
That hold’st thy fiery way, 
Out-dazzling from the heavens each waning star ; 
What time Aurora fair 
: Whose loose dew-dropping hair, 
And the swift Hours have yoked thy radiant car. 


Thou mountest Heaven’s blue steep, 
And the universal sleep 

From the wide world withdraws its misty veil ; 
The silent cities wake, 
Th’ encamped armies shake 

Their unfurl’d banners in the freshening gale. 


The basking earth displays 

Her green breast in the blaze ; 
And all the Gods upon Olympus’ head, 

In haughty joy behold 

Thy trampling coursers bold 
Obey thy sovereign rein with stately tread. 


CHORUS OF MAIDENS. 


Lord of the speaking lyre ! 
That with a touch of fire 
Strik’st- music, which delays the charmed spheres ; 
And with a soft control 
Dost steal away the soul, 
And draw from melting eyes delicious tears— 


Thou the dead hero’s name 
Dost sanctify to fame, 
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Embalm’d in rich and ever-fragrant verse ; 
In every sunlit clime, 
Through all eternal time 
Assenting lands his deathless deeds rehearse. 


The lovesick damsel, laid 
Beneath the myrtle shade, 
Drinks from thy cup of song with raptured ear, 
And, dead to all around, 
Save the sweet bliss of sound, 
Sits heedless that her soul’s beloved is near. 


CHORUS OF YOUTHS. 


Lord of the unerring bow, 
Whose fateful arrows go 

Like shafts of lightning from the quivering string : 
Pierced through each scaly fold, 
Enormous Python roll’d 

While thou triumphant to the sky didst spring ; 


And scorn and beauteous ire 
Steep’d with ennobling fire 

Thy quivering lips and all thy beardless face ; 
Loose flew thy clustering hair, 
While thou the trackless air 

Didst walk in all thine own celestial grace. 


CHORUS OF MAIDENS. 


Lord of the holy spring, 
Where the Nine Sisters sing, 
Their dearest haunt, our Syrian Castaly : 
There oft the entranced vial, 
By the cool waters laid, 
Feels all her labouring bosom full of thee : 


The kings of earth stand near 
In pale religious fear ; 
The purple lecediion of imperial Rome 
In solemn awe hath heard 
The wild prophetic word, 
That spake the cloud-wrapt mystery of his doom. 


CHORUS OF YOUTHS. 
Lord of the us shrine, 
Where to chy divine 
The snow-white line of lessening pillars leads : 
And all the frontispiece, 
; And every sculptured frieze, 
Is rich and breathing with thy godlike deeds. 


Here by the lulling deep 
Thy mother seems to sleep 
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On the wild margin of the floating isle; 
Her new-born infants, thou, 
And she the wood-Nymph now, 
Lie slumbering on her breast, and slumbering smile. 


Here in her pride we see 
The impious Niobe, 
Mid all her boasted race in slaughter piled, 
Folding in vain her vest, 
And cowering with fond breast 
Over her last, her youngest, loveliest child. 


CHORUS OF MAIDENS. 
Lord of the cypress grove, 
That here in baffled love 
The soft Thessalian maid didst still pursue ; 
Until her snowy foot 
In the green earth took root, 
And in thine arms a verdant laurel grew. 


And still thy tenderest beams 
Over our falling streams 
At shadowy eve delight to hover long ; 
hey to Orontes’ tide 
In liquid music glide 
Through banks that blossom their sweet course along. 


And still in Daphne’s bower 

Thou wanderest many an hour, 
Kissing the turf by her light footsteps trod ; 

And Nymphs at noontide deep 

Start from their dreaming sleep, 
And in his glory see the bright-hair'd God. 


CHORUS OF YOUTHS AND MAIDENS. 
Pheebus Apollo, hear ! 
Great Lycian king appear, 
Come from thy Cynthian steep or Xanthus’ shore, 
Here to thy Syrian home 
In visible godhead come, 
And o’er our land thy choicest influence pour. (P,5—11.) 


The heroine, Margarita, the converted daughter of the heathen 
priest Callias, is thus exquisitely described : 
Macer. What, then, is wanting ? 
Second Priest. What, but the crown and palm-like grace of all, 
The sacred virgin, on whose footsteps Beauty 
Waits like a handmaid ; whose most peerless form, 
Light as embodied air, and pure as ivory 
Thrice polish’d by the skilful statuary, 
Moves in the priestess’ long and flowing robes, 
While our scarce-erring worship doth adore 
The servant rather than the God. 
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Whose living lyre so e 
From the deserted grove the silent birds 
Hang hovering o’er her ; and we human hearers 
S breathless as the marbles on the walls, 

That even themselves seem touch'd to listening life, 
All animate with the inspiring ecstasy. 

First Roman. Thou mean’st the daughter of the holy Callias; 
I once beheld her, when the thronging people 
Prest round, yet parted still to give her way, 

Even as the blue enamour’d waves, when first 
The sea-born Goddess in her rosy shell 
Sail’d the calm ocean. 

Second Priest. Margarita, come, 
Come in thy zoneless grace, thy flowing locks 
Crown’d with the laurel of the God ; the lyre 
Accordant to thy slow and musical steps, 

As grateful ’twould return the harmony, 
That from thy touch it wins. 

Third Priest. Come, Margarita. 
This long, this bashful, timorous delay 
Beseems thee well, and thou wilt come the lovelier, 
Even like a late long-look’d-for flower in spring. 

Second Priest. Still silent! some one of the sacred priests 
Enter, and in Apollo’s name call forth 
The tardy maiden. (P. 12—14.) 


Our readers have thus seen the almost angelic vision ; they 


shall now catch a few accents from her lips, as they burst from her 
in her lonely musings in the grove of Daphne, in the sweet tran- 
quillity of a summer’s evening. 


hes 


Oh, thou polluted, yet most lovely grove ! 
Hath the Almighty breathed o’er ail thy bowers 
An everlasting spring, and paved thy walks 
With amaranthine flowers—are but the winds, 
Whose breath is gentle, suffer'd to entangle 
Their light wings, not unwilling prisoners, 

In thy thick branches, there to make sweet murmurs 
With the bees’ hum, and melodies of birds, 

And all the voices of the hundred fountains, 

That drop translucent from the mountain's side, 

And lull themselves along their level course 

To slumber with their own soft-sliding sounds ; 

And all for foul idolatry, or worse, 

To make itself an home and sanctuary ? 

Oh, second Eden, like the first, defiled 
With sin! eyen like thy human habitants, 

Thy winds and flowers and waters have forgot - 
The gracious hand that made them, ministers 
Voluptuous to man’s transgressions—all, 
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Save thou, sweet nightingale! that, like myself, 
Pourest alone thy melancholy song | 

To silence and to God——not an. Tomer ‘d— 
The velvet turf gives up a quickening sound 


Of coming steps :—Oh, thou that lov’st the holy 
Protect me from the sinful—from myself ! 


"Twas what I fear’'d—Olybius! ( P. 26, 27.) 
Pe wish we Sr afford to introduce our readers to a scene 
et deeper aps scene in which the fond but bigoted 
rat ih fest acquainted with the conversion of his 
daughter to the Christian an faith; but it is impossible to omit the 
following part of the dialogue. 
Callias. Lightnings blast———not thee, 


But those that by thea subtle incantations 
Have wrought upon thy innocent soul ! 
: Look there !— 

Margarita. Father, I'll follow thee where’er thou wilt : 
Thou dost not mean this cruel violence 
With which thou dragg’st me on. 

Callias. Dost not behold him, 
Thy God! thy father’s God! the God of Antioch ! 
And feel’st thou not the cold and silent awe, 

That emanates from his immortal presence 

O’er all the breathless temple? Dar'st thou see 
The terrible brightness of the wrath that burns 

On his arch’d brow? Lo, how the indignation 
Swells in each nor dilated limb ! his stature 
Grows loftier; and the roof, the quaking pavement, 
The shadowy pillars, all the temple feels 

The offended God !—I dare not look again, 

Dar’st thou? 

Margarita. _ 1 see a silent shape of stone, 
In which the majesty of human passion 
Is to the life express'd. A noble image, 

But wrought by mortal hands, upon a model 
As mortal as themselves. 

Callias. Ha! look again, then, 
There in the East. Mark how the purple clouds 
Throng to pavilion him: the officious winds 
Pant forth to purify his azure path 
From night’s dun vapours and fast-scattering mists. 
The glad earth wakes in adoration; all 
The voices of all animate things lift up 
Tumultuous orisons; the spacious world 
Lives but in him, that i is its life. But he, 
Disdainful of the universal homage, 

Holds his calm way, and vindicates for his own 
Th’ illimitable heavens, in solitude 
Of peerless glory unapproachable.- 
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What thy undazzled look, to adore 
Or mock, ungracious 
On yon burning orb 
ia} I gaze, and say,—Thou mightiest work of him 
Hes] That launch’d thee forth, a golden-crowned bridegroom, 
. a To hang thy everlasting nuptial lamp 
“3 In the exulting heavens. In thee the light, 
Creation’s eldest born, was tabernacled. 
wee To thee was given to quicken slumbering nature, 
And lead the seasons’ slow vicissitude 
eit Over the fertile breast of mother earth ; 
ee, Till men began to stoop their groveling prayers 
Be: : From the a Sire of all to thee. 
And I will add,—Thou universal emblem, 
hgh Hung in the forehead of the all-seen heavens, 
are Of him, that with the light of righteousness 
Dawn’d gn our latter days; the visitant dayspring 
aA | Of the henighted world. Enduring splendour ! 
Giant refresh’d! that evermore renew’st 
Mal Thy flaming strength; nor ever shalt thou cease, 
a i With time coeval, even till Time itself 
Sik Hath perish’d in eternity. Then thou 
ee Shalt own, from thy apparent deity 
a Debased, thy mortal nature, from the sky 
ie Withering before the all-enlightening Lamb, 
nal | Whose radiant throne shall quench all other fires. (P.47—50.) 
wiht Margarita’s account of her conyersion to Christianity, with the 
ial evening song of the maidens heard at a distance from her dun- 
ait] geon, are too beautiful to be passed by. 
Callias. Hard heart ! 
> 4 Credulous of all but thy fond father’s sorrows, 
each wild and monstrous tale 
this fond faith. 
Margarita. I dare not disbelieve 
Cee What the dark grave hath cast the buried forth 
¢ +f; To utter: to whose visible form on earth 
4 i? 4 After the cross expiring men have written 
het? Their witness in their blood, 
Callas. Whence learnt thou this? 
at EE Tell me, my child; for sorrow’s weariness 
Is now so heavy on me, I can listen 
Pm ta Nor rave. Come, sit we down on this coarse straw, 
nth i Thy only couch—thine, that wert wont to lie 


On the soft plumage of the swan, that shamed not 
Thy spotless limbs—Come. 

Ma rita. Dost thou not remember 
When Decius was the Emperor, how he came 
To Antioch, and when holy Babylas. 
Withstood his entrance to the Christian church, 
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Frantic with wrath, he bade them drag him forth 

To cruel death? Serene the old man walk’d 

The crowded streets; at every pause the yell © 

Of the mad people made, his voice was heard 

Blessing God’s bounty, or imploring pardon 

Upon the barbarous hosts that smote him on, 

Then didst thou hold me up, a laughing child, 

To gaze on that sad spectacle. He pass’d, 

And look’d on me with such a gentle sorrow; 

The pallid patience of his brow toward me 

Seem’d softening to a smile of deepest love. 

When all around me mock’d, and howl’d, and laugh’d, 

God gave me grace to weep. In after time 

That face would on my noontide dreams return ; 

And in the silence of the night I heard 

The murmur of that voice remote, and touch’d 

To an aerial sweetness, like soft music 

Over a tract of waters. My young soul 

Lay wrapt in wonder, how that meek old man 

Could suffer with such unrepining calmness, 

Till late 1 learnt the faith for which he suffer’d, 

And wonder’d then no more. Thou’rt weeping, too 

Oh Jesus, hast thou moved his heart ? 
Callias. 

Insatiate of thy father’s misery, 

Wouldst have the torturers wring the few chill drops 

Of blood that linger in these wither’d veins? 


Away! 


Margarita. I'd have thee with me in the changeless heavens, 


Where we should part no more ; reclined together 
Far from the violence of this wretched world ; 
Emparadised in bliss, to which the Elysium 
Dream’d by fond poets were a barren waste. 
Callias. Would we were there, or any where but here, 
Where the cold damps are oozing from the walls, 
And the thick darkness presses like a weight 
Upon the eyelids. Daughter, when thou served’st 
Thy father’s Gods, thou wert not thus: the sun 
Was brightest where thou wert—beneath thy feet 
Flowers grew. Thou sat’st like some unclouded star, 
Insphered in thine own light and joy, and mad’st 
The world around thee beauteous ; now, cold earth 
Must be thy couch to-night, to-morrow morn—— 
—— What means that music?—Oh, I used to love 
Those evening harpings once, my child! 
Margarita. I hear 
The maids; beneath the twilight they are thronging 
To Daphne, and they carol as they pass. 
Callas, ‘Thou canst not go. 
Margarita. Lament not that, my father. 


Callias. Thou must breathe here the damp and stifling air. 
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Margarita, Nay, listen 

Callias. They call us hence.—Ah me, 
My gentle child, in vain wouldst thou distract | 
My rapt attention from each well-known note, 

Once hallow’d to mine ear by thine own voice, 
Which erst made Antioch vacant, drawing after thee 
The thronging youth, which cluster’d all around thee 
' Like bees around their queen, the happiest they 
ah That were the nearest. Oh, my child! my child! 

| Thou canst not ae be blotted from their memory. 
And I'l] go forth, and kneel at every foot, 
To the stern Prefect show my hoary hair, 
And sue for mercy on myself, not thee. 

Margarita. Go not, my father. 

Callas. Cling not round me thus; 
There, there, even there repose upon the straw, 
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ti Nay, let me go, or I'll——but I’ve no power, 
a4" Thou heed’st not now my anger or my love; 
&3 So, so farewell, then, and our Gods or thine, 
nt | Or all that have the power to bless, be with thee! — [Departs. 
re In every part of the poem the author has thrown around Mar- 
ng rita an almost unearthly loveliness. She would form a delight- 
way ul study for a painter, and we could almost fancy while we read, 
ih that we see before us those ideal forms of sainted maidens which 
eae the artists of Italy beheld in their golden slumbers, and trans- 
Th ferred uninjured to their imperishable canvass. Let the reader 
a) listen to the following prayer of the meek victim, and to the 
hi pitta, Loreggin that follows it, and deny, if he can, to our author 
ead a very high and dignified station amongst the purest, the ten- 
ait derest, and the most Christian of living poets. 
th Margarita. Oh Lord! thou oft hast sent thy plumed angels, 
ives And with their silent presence they have awed 
The Heathen’s violence to a placid peace. 
; Be The ravening beasts have laid their fawning heads 
‘ a4 ai In love upon the lap of him, whom man 
ay nae: Had cast them for their prey: and fires have burn’d, 
Unharming, like the glory of a star, | 
APY Fe Round the pale brows of maidens; and the chains 
i fF re Have dropt, like wither’d flax, from galled limbs ; 
a . And whom the infuriate people led to death, 
<i ge They have fallen down, and worshipp’d as a deity. 
aires But thou hast sent a kindlier boon to me, 
Nhe A soft prophetic peace, that soothes my soul, 
pa ee. Like music, to an heavenly harmony. - 


For in my slumber a bright being came, 
And with faint steps my father follow’d him, 
Up through the argent fields, and there we met 
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And felt the joy of tears without the pain. 
What’s here ? the bridal vestments, and the veil 
Of saffron, and the garden flowers. Olybius, 
Dost think to tempt me now, when all my thoughts, 
Like the soft dews of evening, are drawn u 
To heaven, but not to fall and taint themselves 
With earth again? My inmost soul last night 
Was wrung to think of our eternal parting ; 
But now my voice may tremble, while I say, 
‘‘ God’s will be done!” yet I have strength to say it, 
But thou, oh morn! the last that e’er shall dawn 

Through earthly mists on my sad eyes—Oh blue, 
And beautiful even here, and fragrant morn, 
Mother of gentle airs and blushing hues ! 
That bearest, too, in thy fair hand the key 
To which the harmonious gates of Paradise 
Unfold ;—bright opening of immortal day ! 
That ne’er shalt know a setting, but shalt shine 
Round me for ever on the crystal floors 
Where Blessed Spirits tread. My bridal morn, 
In which my soul is wedded to its Lord, 
I may not hail thee in a mourner’s garb : 
Mine earthly limbs shall wear their nuptial robes, 
And my locks bloom once more with flowers that fade. 
But I must haste, I hear the trumpet’s voice. 
Acclaiming thousands answer—yet I fear not. 
Oh Lord! support me, and I shall not fear. 
But hark! the maidens are abroad to hail 
Their God; we answer through our prison grates, 
Hark ! | 

| CHORUS OF HEATHEN MAIDENS. 

Now glory to the God, who breaks, 

The monarch of the realms on high; 
And with his trampling chariot shakes 
The azure pavement of the sky. 

The steeds, for human eyes too bright, 

Before the yoke of chrysolite 

Pant, while he springs upon his way, 
The beardless youth , al who bathes the world in day. 


CHORUS OF CHRISTIANS (from the prison). 


Now glory to the God, whose throne, 
Far from this world obscure and dim, 

Holds its eternal state alone 

_ Beyond the flight of Seraphim : 

The God, whose one omnific word 

Yon orb of flame obedient heard, 

And from the abyss in fulness sprang, : 


While all the blazing heavens with shouts of triumph rang 
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Wa Heathens. Now glory to the God, that still 
aa Through the pale Signs his car hath roll’d, 
gt | Nor ought but his imperious will 
E’er those rebellious steeds controll'd. 
Brie 7 Nor ever from the birth of time 
bet Ceased he from forth the Eastern clime, 
Be nd! Heaven’s loftiest steep his way to make 
wedi To where his flaming wheels the Hesperian waters slake. 
eh: Christians. Now glory to the God, that laid 
if His mandate on yon king of day; 
The master-call the Sun obey'd, 


And forced his headlong steeds to stay, 
To pour a long unbroken noon 


43) O’er the red vale of Ajalon: 

Bit bit By night uncheck’d fierce Joshua’s sword 
‘aaa A double harvest reap’d of vengeance for the Lord. 
git Heathens. Now glory to the God, whose blaze 

LOT The scatter’d hosts of darkness fly ; 
The stars before his conquering rays 

| Yield the dominion of the sky ; 
“ath Nor e’er doth ancient Night presume 
} af) Her gloomy state to re-assume ; 

eae While he the wide world rules alone, 
| eG And high o’er men and Gods drives on his fire-wheel'd throne. 
. 7 Christians. Now glory to the Lord, whose Cross 
#8 | Consenting Nature shrinking saw ; 

9" ; Mourning the dark world’s heavier loss, 

A a The conscious Sun in silent awe 
hi Withdrew into the depths of gloom ; 
rf The horror of that awful doom 
+ Quench’d for three hours the noontide light, 


And wrapt the guilt-shak’n earth in deep untimely night. 
Heathens. Now glory to the God, that wakes 
With vengeance in his fiery speed, 


Are weaving of heaven’s purest white ; 
And we, before thy course is done, 
Shall shine more bright than thou, oh vainly-worshipp’d Sun ! 


Ge: To wreak his wrath impatient breaks 
ioe On every guilty godless head ; 

» bee Hasty he mounts his early road, 

And pours his brightest beams abroad : 
Siar And looks down fierce with jocund light 
jis To see his fane avenged, his vindicated rite. 
" a a Christians. Now glory to the Christ, whose love 
Even now prepares our seats of rest, 
eee And in his golden courts above 

a ih Enroils us mid his chosen Blest; 
ee Even now our martyr robes of light 
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We must trespass, if it be a trespass, with another passage of 
the richest and most lofty character. ws 
Margarita. What means yon blaze on high? 
he empyrean sky 
Like the rich veil of some proud fane is rending. 
I see the star-pav’d land, 
Where all the angels stand, 
Even to the highest height in burning rows ascending, 
Some with their wings dispread, 
And bow’d the stately head, 
As on some mission of God's love departing, 
Like flames from midnight conflagration starting; 
Behold! the appointed messengers are. they, 
And nearest earth they wait to waft our souls away. 
Higher and higher still 
More lofty statures fill 
The jasper courts of the everlasting dwelling. 
Cherub and Seraph pace 
The illimitable space, 
While sleep the folded plumes from their white shoulders swelling. 
From all the harping throng 
Bursts the tumultuous song, 
Like the unceasing sounds of cataracts pouring, 
Hosanna o’er Hosanna louder soaring ; 
That faintly echoing down to earthly ears, 
Hath seem’d the consort sweet of the harmonious spheres. 
Still my rapt spirit mounts, . 
And lo! beside the founts 
Of flowing light Christ’s chosen Saint reclining ; 
Distinct amid the blaze 
Their palm-crown’d heads they raise, 
Their white robes even through that o’erpowering lustre shining. 
Each in his place of state, 
Long the bright Twelve have sate, 
O’er the celestial Sion high uplifted ; 
While those with deep prophetic raptures gifted, 
Where Life’s glad river rolls its tideless streams, 
Enjoy the full completion of their heavenly dreams, 
Again—lI see again 
The great victorious train, | 
The Martyr Army from their toils reposing : 
The blood-red robes they wear 
Empurpling all the air, 
Even their immortal limbs, the signs of wounds disclosing. 
Oh, holy Stephen! thou 
Art there, and’on thy brow 
Hast still the placid smile it wore in dying, 
When under the heap’d stones in anguish lying 
Thy clasping hands were fondly spread to heaven, 
And thy last accents pray'd thy foes might be forgiven. 
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Beyond ! ah, who is there 
With the white snowy hair? 
Tis he—’tis he, the Son of Man appearing! 
At the right hand of One, 
The darkness of whose throne 
That sun-eyed seraph Host behold with awe and fearing. 
O’er him the rainbow springs, 
And spreads its emerald wings, 
Down to the glassy sea his loftiest seat o’erarching. 
Hark—thunders from his throne, like steel-clad armies marching— 
The Christ! the Christ commands us to his home! 
Jesus, Redeemer, Lord, we come, we come, we come! 
(P. 146—149.) 


The catastrophe is conducted with considerable skill. The 
reader, indeed, knows before hand that the sainted heroine is 
to fall a sacrifice to the fury of her heathen persecutors, but the 
circumstances are so artfully managed, that the interest is kept 
up to the last; at least till the account of her martyrdom, at 
which point the piece ought to have concluded. The subsequent 
popular suffrage to Christianity in consequence of the affectin 
death of Margarita, with the “ Christian Hymn” that follows, 
however pleasing in themselves, are extrinsic to the catastrophe, 
and ought not, if introduced at all, to have occupied more than a 
simple notice after it is known. Addison blames Milton for ad- 
mitting the two concluding lines of the Paradise Lost ; the poem, 
he thinks, should have ended with, | 

‘¢ The world was all before them where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide.” 


The addition of 


“ They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow 
Through Eden took their solitary way,” 


he objects to, chiefly from its renewing in the mind of the reader 
that anguish which had been pretty well laid aside by the consi- 
deration that the primeeval pair were under the protection of a 
kind and unerring Providence. We are not quite persuaded of 
the justness of the criticism; but, if it be correct, Mr. Milman 
may plead the very same reason for lengthening his poem beyond 
the catastrophe, which Addison alleges for curtailing Milton’s,— 
the repose and satisfaction of the reader; which certainly are 
much augmented by the conversion, though by the way, not a 
very reasonable one, of Callias and the multitude, and the hymn 
with which the poem concludes. We have space for but one 
citation, namely, the part which narrates the circumstances of 
the martyrdom, which the poct has classically kept out of sight. 


_“ Non tamen, intus 
Digna geri, promas in scenam; multaque tolles 
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Ex oculis, que mox narret facundia presens ; 
Nec —_ coram populo Medea trucidet, 
Aut humana palam coquet exta nefarius Atreus.’”’ 


The passage is as follows: 


Speak to me, I charge you, 
Nor let mine own voice, like an evil omen, 
Load the hot air, unanswer'd, 


Callias. Hark! 

Vopiscus. Didst hear it ? 
That shriek, as though some barbarous foe had scaled 
The city walls. 

Olybius. Is’t horror or compassion ? 

Or both? 


The above. Fourtu OFFicer. 
Olybius. What means thy hurried look? Speak—speak! 
Though thy words blast like lightning. 
Officer. Mighty Prefect, 
The apostate Priestess Margarita—— 
Olybius. How? 
Where’s Macer ? 
Officer. By the dead. 
Olybius. What dead? 
Officer. Remove 
Thy sword, which thou dost brandish at my throat, 
And I shall answer. 
Olybius. Speak, and instantly, 
Or I will dash thee down, and trample from thee 
Thy hideous secret. 
Officer. It is nothing hideous— 
’Tis but the enemy of our faith—She died 
Nobly, in truth—but—— 
Callias. Dead! she is not dead ! 
Thou liest! I have his oath, the Prefect’s oath; 
I had forgot it in my fears, but now 
I well remember, that she should not die. 
Faugh! who will trust in Gods and men like these? 
Olybius. Slave! Slave! dost mock me? Better ’twere for thee 
That this be false, than if thou’dst found a treasure 
To purchase kingdoms. 
Officer. Hear me but a while. 
She had beheld each sad and cruel death, 
And if she shudder’d, ’twas as one that strives 
With nature’s soft infirmity of pity, 
One look to heaven restoring all her calmness ; 
Save when that dastard did renounce his faith, 
And she shed tears for him. Then led they forth 
Old Fabius. When a quick and sudden cry 
Of Callias, and a parting in the throng, 
Proclaim’d her father’s coming. Forth she sprang, 
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And clasp’d the frowning headsman’s knees, and said— 
** Thou know’st me, when thou laid’st on thy sick bed 
‘“‘ Christ sent me there to wipe thy burning brow. 

*¢ There was an infant play’d about thy chamber, 

** And thy pale cheek would smile and weep at once, 

‘«¢ Gazing upon that almost orphan’d child— 

“* Oh! by its dear and precious memory, 

** I do beseech thee, slay me first and quickly : 

‘“‘ Tis that my father may not see my death.” 


, “I Callias. Oh cruel kindness! and I would have closed 
ike Thine eyes with such a fond and gentle pressure ; 
Ay I would have smooth’d thy beauteous limbs, and laid 
wei; My head upon thy breast, and died with thee. 
Hat Olybius. Good father! once I thought to call thee so, 
sah How do I envy thee this her last fondness ; 
aT She had no dying thought of me.—Go on. 
hale Officer. With that the headsman wiped from his swarth cheeks 
ia ao A moisture like to tears. But she, meanwhile, 
hd On the cold block composed her head, and cross'd 
Att Her hands upon her bosom, that scarce heaved, 
eA She was so tranquil ; cautious, lest her garments 
face Should play the traitors to her modest care. 

ay And as the cold wind touch’d her naked neck, 
And fann’d away the few unbraided hairs, 
bis Blushes o’erspread her face, and she look’d up 
te As softly to reproach his tardiness : 
rue And some fell down upon their knees, some clasp’d 
igik Their hands, enamour'd even to adoration 
wil b: Of that half-smiling face and bending form. 
Callias. But he—but he—the savage executioner—— 
Officer. He trembled. 
28d: Callias. Ha! God’s blessing on his head! 
ity And the axe slid from out his palsied hand ? 
bak Officer. He gave it to another, 
Callias. And—— 
4B allias. I see it, 
pee I see it like the lightning flash—I see it, 
he: And the blood bursts—my blood !—my daughter’s blood ! 
ae Off—let me loose. 

+ Officer. Where goest thou? 

Callias. To the Christian, 

To learn the faith in which my daughter died, 
And follow her as quickly as I may. (P. 157—162.) 


In this day of ‘rebuke and blasphemy,” when so — 
writers, in poetry and prose, are sapping the faith and morals 
of the people by their productions, we cannot forbear thanking 
the writer of this poem for displaying Christianity in so beauti- 
ful a light, as contrasted with the fairest forms of heathenism. It 
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is something gained to the cause of truth, to have our associa- 
tions and feelings engaged on the right, rather than the wrong 
side, as respects the Gospel even as a system; though incompa- 
rably happier are those who, allured by the exquisite propor- 
tions of the exterior of the temple, are persuaded to enter its 
hallowed walls, and to fix their abode within the precincts of the 
spiritual “ Beauty of Holiness.” 

We wish we had as much space left to bestow upon Belshaz- 
zar, as we have devoted to the Martyr of Antioch. It is a dra- 
matic poem of great interest, and possesses so much fire and spirit, 
in addition to its rich classical polish and gorgeous descriptions, 
asin no small measure to redeem it from the usual charges urged 
against our author’s muse. ‘The story is familiar to us from child- 
hood; the poet’s additions to it are simple and in accordance 
with the facts of the sacred narrative. The most affecting episode, 
if indeed it be not a principal part of the main plot, is the peril 
of Benina, a beautiful Israelitish captive, who is seized as a vic- 
tim for the loathsome rites of the Babylonish idol Bel, but is 
rescued, during the destruction of the city, by her lover Adonijah. 
She is thus introduced in the hateful procession of the heathen 
priests. 


THE FRONT OF THE TEMPLE, 
Priests within. Hark! what dancing footsteps fall 
Light before the Temple wall ? 
Who are ye that seek to pass 
Through the burnished gates of brass ? 
Come ye with the gifts of Kings, 
With the peacock’s bright-eyed wings? 
With the myrrh and fragrant spice? 
With the spotless sacrifice ? 
With the spoils of conquered lands? 
With the work of maidens’ hands, 
O’er the glittering loom that run, 
Underneath the orient sun? 
Bring ye pearl, or choicest gem, 
From a plundered diadem ? 
Ivory wand, or ebony 
From the sable Indian tree? 
Purple from the Tyrian shore ; 
Amber cup or coral store, 
From the branching trees that grow 
Under the salt sea-water’s flow ? 
Priests, with Benina, With a fairer gift we come 
To the God's majestic home 
Than the pearls the rich shells weep 
In the Erythrean ‘deep. 
All our store of ebony 
Sparkles in her radiant eye. 
VOL. XX. NO. XXXIX. 
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Whiter far her spotless skin 
| Than the gauzy vestures thin 
ak Bleached upon the shores of Nile; 
ay Grows around no palmy isle 
wa Coral like her swelling lips, 
, Whence the gale its sweetness sips, 
alt That upon the spice-tree blown 
1} Seems a fragrance all its own ; 
é Never yet so fair a maid 
eee On the bridal couch was laid ; 
ei Never form beseemed so well 
The immortal arms of Bel. 
Priests leading her in. Mid the dashing fountains cool, 
In the marble vestibule, 
Where the orange branches play, 
Freshened by the silver spray, 
Heaven-led virgin, take thy rest, 
f While we bear the silken vest 
; And the purple robe of pride 
b Meet for Bel’s expected bride. 
All the Priests. Bride-like now she stands array’d ! 
; Welcome, welcome, dark-hair’d maid ! 
i Lead her in with dancing feet, 
4 iy Lead her in with music sweet, 


| 


he With the cymbals glancing round, 

itt And the hautboy’s silver sound. 

aa See the golden gates expand, 

ae: And the Priests, on either hand, 

i On their faces prone they fall 

a Entering the refulgent Hall. 

i} With the tread that suits thy state, 

if Glowing cheek, and look elate, 

With thine high unbending brow, 

Sacred maiden, enter thou. (Belshazzar, pp. 69—72.) 


Benina is then conducted to the secret pavilion of the ido. 
at the top of the temple, through a succession of magnificent 
apartments. First she passes the jasper hall, where stood the 


a statues of Chaldea’s kings; and among others the golden statue 
of Nabonassar, which 


*‘ in the plain of Dura, to the sound 
Of harp, and lute, and dulcimer, received 
The homage of the world ;— 
And the high sun at noonday saw no face 
Of all mankind turn’d upward from the dust, 
Save the imperial brow of Nabonassar.” (P. 73.) 


Next she passes the chamber of tribute, where lay heaped the 
wealth of provinces and empires. 
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“ Tf all mankind were kings, enough to crown 
Each brow with an imperial diadem.” 


Ascending higher and higher, Benina arrives at the chamber 
of captives, where among the many statues of fallen monarchs 
she beholds the sightless king of Judah. Next she passes the 
chamber of the captive gods; the images of idols from every con- 

uered country; but fears to look around lest she should behold 
shapes “ which the blind Gentiles” had designed “ to enclose the 
Illimitable,” or perhaps among them the sacred cherubim taken 
from the temple of Jerusalem, but behind whose overshadowing 
wings the supreme glory no longer dwelt. 
us is half her journey performed. She then passes the 
silent chamber of * the gifted dreamers;” then “ the astrolo- 
gers,” till at length she arrives at the cloud-capt altitudes of the 
temple, where she is left alone to receive the god of Babylonish 
idolatry, who, as might. be anticipated, appears in the form of his 
dissolute high priest Kalasan. The whole of the foregoing 
scenes are wrought out with an almost magical splendour; we 
are introduced to an enchanted land, where we can neither think 
nor breathe for wonder, till we arrive at the clear blue expanse of 
the lofty battlements, where Benina thus soliloquizes. 


Benina, Alone! alone upon this giddy height! 
Yet, better thus than by that frantic rout 
Encircled: yet a while, and I shall breathe 
With freedom. Oh! thou cool, delicious silence, 
How grateful art thou to the ears that ring 
With that wild music’s turbulent dissonance ! 

By slow degrees the starlight face of things 
Grows clear around my misty, swimming eyes. 
Oh, Babylon ! how art thou spread beneath me! 
Like some wide plain, with rich pavilions set 
Mid the dark umbrage of a summer grove. 
Like a small rivulet, that from bank to bank 
Is ruffled by the sailing cygnet’s breast, 
Euphrates seems to wind. Oh ! thou vast city, 
Thus dwindled to our human sight, what art thou 
To Him that from his throne, above the skies, 
Beyond the circuit of the aon sun, 
Views all the subject world ! 
The parting day 

To twilight and the few faint early stars 
Hath left the city. On yon western lake 
A momentary gleam is lingering still. 
Thou’rt purpling now, oh Sun the vines of Canaan, 
And crowning, with rich light, the cedar top, 
Of Lebanon, where——but oh! without their daughter— 
Soon my sad parents shall return. Where are ye, 
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Beloved! I seek in vain the lowly light 

Cf our dear cabin on Euphrates’ side, 

Amid yon kindling fires. And have ye quenched it, 
‘That all your dwelling be as darkly sad 

As are your childless hearts ?—-And thou—mine own, 


I thought this morn, and called thee—Adonijah, 


Art thou, too, thinking of that hour like this, 
The balmy, tranquil and scarce starlight hour, 


awe When the soft moon had sent her harbinger, 

Pale Silence, to foreshow her coming presence 

y eae lt To hush the winds, and smooth the clouds before her ? 
LW emf That hour, that, with delicious treachery, stole 

Bath The secret from Benina’s lips she long’d, 


From her full heart, t? unburthen? Better, now, 
Had it been buried in eternal darkness, 


thus have kindled hopes that shone so softly — 


Were quenched so soon, so utterly. 


Fond heart, 
These soft, desponding, yet delightful thoughts, 
Must not dissolve thee to mistrust in him 
j That filled thee as with fire, and touch’d my lips 
With holy scorn of all the wealth and pride 
That blazed around my path. Even now I feel 
My trembling foot more firm ; and, like the eagle’s 
Mine eyes familiar with their cloudy height 
What’s here ?—an hurried tread— 
What art thou ?—speak ! 
Kalassan. ‘The honour'd of the God that honours thee. — 
(Belshazzar, pp. 83—86.) 


The succeeding scenes with Kalassan, who, as we have already 
remarked, appears in the feigned insignia of his god, are not at 
all to our taste, and go far towards disqualifying the book for 


es family — The poem would lose nothing worth retaining 
i? Yh by throwing the whole of these scenes into decent generalities. 
: *: e fear, however, that there is something radically polluting to the 
ei imagination in the whole story of Benina’s:capture and detention; 
hb the effect of which is not wholly counteracted, even by the dis- 
ties ta gusting characters in which the vice and baseness of Kalassan are 
Bik made to appear, or by the spotless sanctity of the high-minded 


Benina, who is rescued from her danger by the imperative sum- 
mons of Belshazzar for Kalassan to hasten to the palace, to inter- _ 
— the mystic characters upon the wall of the. banquet chamber. 
ore he can return, the city is taken by the victorious army; 
and Benina escapes, and finds her way to her parents and her 
lover. Belshazzar expires in the flames.of his city, and Kalassan 
falls beneath the hand of Adonijah. 
_ Yet even the tyrant Belshazzar had that best and ‘most affec- 
tionate of earthly friends, 2 mother, whose character, full of 
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haughty loftiness, and overbearing towards all others, breathes only 
melting tenderness towards her “imperial boy.” We must present 
our’ readers with one exquisitely wrought scene in which she ap- 

ars, near the close of the poem, with Imlah, the father of Benina, 
who had not yet learned his daughter’s deliverance. 


| Nitocris, IMLAu. 

.: Nitocris. My son! my son! I heard the cries——I saw 
: The flames; I rushed through all the shrieking palace 
4 To seek him—and I found him not; and spran 

To find him, where I thought not, where I knew not. 

One moment do | plunge into the gloom 

Of some dark court, to shun the foe—the next, 

I bless the angry and destroying light, 

Because I think it may disclose the face, 

The beauteous face of mine Imperial Boy. 

I’ve passed by widows, and by frantic mothers, 

That howl and tear their hair o’er their dead children: 

I cannot find my child, even to perform 

That last sad duty of my love—to mourn him. 

I've cried aloud, and told them I'm their queen ; 

They gaze on me, and mock me with their pity, 

Showing that queens can be as desolate 

As slaves: and sometimes have I paused and stoop’d 

O'er dying faces, with a hideous hope 

Of seeing my son! I dare not cry Belshazzar, 

Lest he should hear me, and come forth and meet 

The slaughtering sword. Ye Gods! his very beauty 

And majesty will mark him out for slaughter : 

And the fierce Persian, that in weary pride 

‘May scorn to flesh his sword on meaner heads, 

Will win himself an everlasting glory, 

By slaying th’ unarmed, the succourless Belshazzar. 

Here’s one—hast seen him? Slave, I'll give thee gold, 

I'll give thee kingdoms—ah ! what gold or kingdoms 

Hath the sad queen of captive Babylon 

To give? But thou hast haply known the love 

That parents bear to those who have been a part 

Of their own selves; whose lives are twined with theirs. 

So subtly, that "twere worse than death to part them. 

Hast seen the king—my son—the pride of kings— 

My peerless son? 

Imlah, I had a child this morn, 

Beautiful as the doe upon the mountains, 

Pure as the crystal of the brook she drinks; 

And when they rent her from her father’s heart, 

To death—oh no !—to deeper woe than death, 

The queen of Babylon swept proudly bys 

Nor stoop’d to waste her pity on the childless. : 

Nitocris: Oh-ye just Gods. but.cruel. in. your justice 
And never met ve more? 2 
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Inlah. No more! 

Nitocris. Great heaven! 
I own your equal hand : the bitterchalice 
That we have given to others’ lips, our own 
Must to the dregs drink out. So never more 


7 4 


i Shall I behold thee—not to wind thy corpse— 

d To pour sweet ointments on thy clay cold limbs. 
he | Alas! And what did Nabonassar’s daughter 
ah In the dark streets alone? when there were men 
matt To sally, arms to array—my voice, my look, 
uae The hereditary terror that is said : 
esti To dwell on mine imperial brow, had pour'd 
rs 4 Dismay and flight upon the conquering Mede. 
ete Semiramis, for empire, cast away 
bat oye The woman, and went forth in brazen arms. 
Pree 1 could not for my son! 
alt My naked feet 
ort E Bleed where I move; and on my crownless head 
eed | (For what have I to do with crowns?) beat cold 
ay : The chilling elements ; till but now I felt not 
9 ie My loose, and thin, and insufficient raiment.. 
ay . Well, there’s enough to shroud the dead; and thee 
gait To colder nakedness, my son! my son! 
te The spoiler will have stripp’d— 

eat Inlah. God pardon me 
vise For taunting her distress! Rest here, oh queen ! 
Ay Under this low and wretched roof thou art safe ; 
GF The plunderer wars upon the gilded palace, 
age Not the base hovel. There’s a mother there 
Pit As sad as thou, and sleep may be as merciful 
oe To thee as her. 
shy Nitocris. Sleep! sleep! with Babylon 
PEE In flames around me; Nabonassar’s realm, 
ca The city of earth’s sovereign’s rushing down, 
Hh te The pride of countless ages, and the glory, 
Pit) By generations of triumphant kings. 
Fst Rear’d up—my sire’s, my husband’s, and my son’s, 
4c And mine own stately birth place perishing : 
Sift ' The summer gardens of my joy cut down; 


The ivory chambers of my luxury, 

Where I was wed, and bore my beauteous son, 
Howl’d through by strangers! No I’ll on, and find 
Death, or my son, or both! My glorious city ! 
My old ancestral throne ! thou’d still afford 

A burial fire. I’ve lived a queen, the daughter 
Of kings, the wife, the mother—and will die 
Queen-like, with Babylon for my funeral pile. 


(Belshazzar, pp. 133—138.) 


We shall close our extracts with the following passage. It is 
one among the many examples in these poems of the author’s 
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love of soliloquy and tranquil description, in which his genius 
delights far more than in the delineation of strong passion, or in 
scenes of crowded action and rapid dialogue. Benina speaks 
after her escape : 


BEFORE THE TEMPLE. 
Benina. Oh thou dread night! what new and awful signs 
Crowd thy portentous hours, so calm in heav’n 
With all thy stars and full-orb’d moon serene 
Sleeping on crystal and pellucid clouds ! 
How terrible on earth! as I rush’d down 
The vacant stair, nor heard a living sound, 
Save mine own bounding footstep, all at once 
Methought Euphrates’ rolling waters sank 
Into the earth ; the gilded gallies rock’d, 
And plunged and settled in the sandy depths ; 
And the tall bridge upon its lengthening pier 
Seem’d to bestride a dark unfathom’d gulf. 
Then, where blue waters and the ivory decks 
Of royal vessels, and their silver prows, 
Reflected the bright lights of heav’n, they shone 
Upon the glancing armour, helms, and spears 
Of a vast army: then the stone-paved walls | 
Rang with the weight of chariots, and the gates 
Of brass fell down with ponderous clang: then sank 
O’er the vast city one sepulchral silence ; 
As though the wondering conqueror scarce believed 
His easy triumph, But, ye revellers, 
That lay at rest upon your festal garments, 
The pleasant weariness of wine and joy, 
And the sweet dreams of your scarce-ended pleasures, 
Still hanging o’er your silken couches! ye 
Woke only, if ye woke indeed, to see 
The Median scymitar that, red with blood, 
Flashed o’er you, or the blaze of fire that wrapt 
In sulphurous folds the chambers of your rest. 
Oh Lord of Hosts! in thine avenging hour 
How dreadful art thou! Pardon if I weep 
When all my grateful heart should beat with joy 
For my deliverance. (Belshazzar, pp, 139, 140.) 


If our readers think as highly as ourselves of Mr. Milman’s 
poetry, they will not regret the length of our extracts from these 
two productions. ‘There is indeed a frequent feebleness in his 
pages; the * linked sweetness ” is often too much * drawn out; ” 
the sentiments expire in their own mellifluousness; the intel- 
lectual banquet which he sets before us is too uniformly luscious ; 
they “ die in aromatic pain.” The poct should write in a hair shirt, 
or with a sharp rowel at his sides, or with any thing that would 

_ ouse his Asiatic muse from her state of luxurious enjoyment. We 
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long for an:earthquake that would tear up the ever verdant banks 
of his Meeander, and afford us the abrupt sublimity of a Niagara, 
dashing wildly over its precipitous summits, amid the rocks and 
crags, and interminable forests of untamed nature. Yet, taki 
him as he is, few poets have a stronger hold on the milder affec- 
tions, or know better how to allure the finished taste of a classical 
reader formed amid the tranquil groves of his own Isis. Nor is 
it the least of his claims—though perhaps some of his scenes ma 
have somewhat more of human softness than comports with es 
a wish—that it is his highest wish (we use the language of his 
preface to Belshazzar) that his works ** may tend to the advance- 
ment of those interests, in subservience to which alone our time 
and talents can be worthily employed—those of piety and reli- 
gion.” 


Arr. V.—Hulsean Lectures for 1820. Twenty Discourses preached 
before the University of alga, 2 in the Year 1820, at the 
Lecture founded by the Rev. John Hulse. By the Rev. C. 
Benson, M.A. Second Edition, 8vo. London. pp. 487. 


Ir is nota part of our plan, indeed it is not within our limits, 
to notice all the courses of lectures which are periodically added 
to the list of British theological publications. The chief of these, 
for many years, have been the Bampton lectures at Oxford, 
and the Boyle lectures in London; the former published an- 
nually, and the latter occasionally at the option of the lecturer. 
In the numerous volumes which compose these celebrated collec- 
tions, among many unavoidable repetitions of old remarks and 
arguments, and much that is uninteresting, or which for other 
reasons might be well spared, are to be found some of the best 
treatises extant on the evidences of Christianity, and the principal 
heresies and objections which have assailed its. sacred bulwarks. 
The Boyle lectures have continued to be preached and occasion- 
ally published ever since the time of their illustrious founder ; 
the Bampton lectures were instituted in the year 1780; but the 
University of Cambridge, so able doubtless to add to the rich 
stores of sound theological argument and_ instruction, was: long; 
destitute of a convenient repository similar to that of London 
or Oxford, for storing up the annual accumulations. of: her; 
biblical treasures. This defect is at length supplied by: Mr. 
Hulse’s endowment, and we have before us the first volume of a. 
series of lectures, which we trust will for many centuries continue 
a vehicle for much piety, erudition, and valuable informations — 
Mr. Hulse was a member of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
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where he graduated as a Bachelor of Arts in 1728. OF his pa- 
rentage or previous life no particulars appear to be knowm Vie. 
afterwards entered the church, and spent many years in a small 
country curacy, till, upon the death of his rah bo he. retired to. 
his patrimonial inheritance in Cheshire, where he is stated to: 
have lived in habits of devotion and charity till the year 1789,. 
when he expired, aged 70 years. By his last will, he bequeath-. 
ed, according to a plan he had for many years cherished, a, 
considerable portion of his estates for the purposes follow- 
ing:—Ist, for an annual prize. dissertation on the direct 
or collateral evidences of Christianity, to be contended for by» 
members of the University of Cambridge under the degree. 
of Master of Arts: 2d, for the institution of an appointment 
under the title of “* The Christian Advocate,” whose office. it, 
should be to obviate, by annual or more frequent answers, such. 
popular objections as might be raised against either natural 
or enlel religion, were they new or old, original or revive. 
ed; and also to satisfy privately the doubts of any candid in- 
quirer who might be anxious for instruction: 3d, for the 
establishment of twenty annual lectures on the evidences. of, 
Christianity, or the difficu!fies of Holy Scripture. The preacher 
was to confine himself chiefly to ‘* notorious infidels, whether 
Atheists or Deists, not descending to any particular sects or con- 
troversies, so. much to be lamented, amongst. Christians theme. 
selves, except some new or dangerous error, either of supersti-. 
tion or enthusiasm, as of popery or methodism, should arise; in, 
which case only it might be necessary, for that time, to write-and, 
reach against the same.” The “ Christian Preacher,’ or. as. 
will probably always be called, the Hulsean Lecturer, is tor 
bea Master of Arts under forty years of age, and must print his 
sermons. The same preacher may hold the lectureship five or, 
six years in succession ; though we should hope it will generally, 
be the wish of the trustees to make the office ab pee 
where the first year’s course or other peculiar circumstances, give. 
promise of a longer term being desirable. ‘The wisdom, of pro-- 
viding for so large a number as. twenty sermons annually on the 
prescribed topics of Mr. Hulse’s endowment, bas been justly. 
doubted, and by no person more strongly than by Mr. Benson, 
the first lecturer; who reasonably considers:.that this stipulation. 
will call forth a larger mass of authorship than is likely to.be: 
honourable to the successive preachers, or useful, to the world. 
Possibly some arrangement could be made in law or equity to 
obviate this inconvenience. Though Mr. Hulse died in 1789,. 
it was not till the year 1820 that the proceeds of his estates.had 
amounted toa sum. sufficient to pay the, expenses of printings. 
mucl: less to remunerate the lecturer for his exertions. 
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Mr. Benson’s volume, which we have thought it right to notice 
as the first of a series which may probably in the course of years 
become celebrated, without however pledging ourselves to review . 
every or any successive course of these intended voluminous 
lectures—is devoted chiefly to a discussion of the general evi- 
dences in favour of the Gospel. In future we would recommend 
that, at least, three or four years’ notice should be given to every 
succeeding Hulsean lecturer, in order that he may have ample 
leisure before him for thoroughly maturing his plan, and digest- 
ing the contents of his reading and meditation. The course be- 
fore us would have been more interesting and instructive, and 
have enabled the hearers to treasure up with greater ease each 
successive portion of the argument, if the preacher had thus 
enunciated the outline of his plan at the commencement, and 
summed it up at the conclusion. . 

The first two discourses are introductory, relating chiefly to 
the duties of the new appointment; the next ten are on the evi- 
dences of Christianity ; and the last eight, though highly useful 
in themselves, are unconnected, and are almost wholly of a pa- 
rochial kind. 

The topics which belong to the series from the third to the 
twelfth, both inclusive, are the credibility of the evangelists as 
mere human witnesses, and wz-inspired historians of the words 
and works of Jesus; the credibility of historical testimony to 
miraculous facts; the works and words of Jesus as related by 
the evangelists, shown to be proofs of his being a divine pro- 
phet; the credibility and authority of the sacred writers as in- 
rn historians, teachers, and interpreters; the divine prophet 

Esus proved to be Tue Curist, by the fulfilment of the Old 
Testament prophecies in his character and life; objections to 
the preceding course of argument answered; the above system 
of evidence shown to be conformable to our Lord’s answer to 
John the Baptist ; recommendations of the system; and lastly, a 
statement of the force of the argument derived from the fulfil- 
ment of our Lord’s own predictions. 

The following passage from the fourth discourse will exhibit 
our author’s powers of argumentation on a very important and 
interesting subject in theology,—the question of the possibility of 
miracles, and the evidence afforded by them of the truth of the 
Gospel. 

“ To the whole of this reasoning I deem it sufficient to reply by 
pee that experience is in all cases the measure of the intrinsic 

ibility of facts, and more especially by denying that any presump- 


tion can be formed against the reality of the Christian miracles, be- 
cause miracles have never been known to be wrought upon any other 


occasion. It appears to me that this proposition of Hume is of too 
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general a nature, and that he was only authorized to assume, that 
‘ the intrinsic credibility of facts is to be measured by their analogy 
to our past experience of the same or similar facts having occurred 
under the same or similar circumstances.’ Hence, though we should 
allow that a firm and invariable experience is against the occurrence 
of miracles in all other religions in favour of which they have been 
alleged, it will not follow that the same experience is against their oc- 
currence in favour of the Gospel, unless we can prove such a re- 
semblance between the cases as to justify the application to the one of 
the rules deduced from the other. With this important limitation the 
principle may be adopted both as innocent and correct, and the pro- 
priety of this limitation will, I trust, appear evident to all, who wilt 
accompany me with impartiality through the following illustrations. 

‘‘ It is the opinion of Hume that ‘ the Indian prince who refused 
to believe the first effects of frost reasoned justly,’ because those effects 
‘ arose from a state of nature with which he was unacquainted ;’ but 
those who reflect with attention upon his conduct, will rather, I should 
think, be inclined to imagine that he reasoned weakly and concluded 
hastily. That in a subject upon which he was ignorant he should 
withhold the fulness of his assent, until he had examined into eve 
thing connected with the evidence, was reasonable and right; and if 
after due investigation he had found that the circumstances under 
which the novel fact was stated to have occurred, were altogether and 
in every respect the same with those in which he had uniformly ob- 
served a different result, he would doubtless have been authorized in 
continuing his suspense, however powerful and unequivocal might be 
the testimony by which the reality of the fact was supported. But 
that he should refuse his assent to any fact, merely because ‘ it arose 
from a state of nature with which he was unacquainted,’ and in which 
it was therefore impossible for him to say whether the circumstances 
were or were not the same with those in which he had observed a dif- 
ferent effect, was least of all like the conduct of a correct and induc- 
tive philosopher, who always presumes that when the results are 
different, there must have been some difference also in the nature of 
the experiments under which they were produced.—It was, in reality, 
neither more nor less than turning his own ignorance into the infallible 
standard of credibility. It was drawing an inference against a fact, 
which had all the evidence which mere testimony could give it, when 
even by his own confession he must have perceived that he was unin- 
formed of the premises by which alone such an inference could be 
justified. I dwell upon the points in which the conclusion of this 
Indian philosopher was false and unsound, because his reasoning was 
precisely similar to that of those sceptical philosophers who, in the 
present day, would reject the Christian miracles upon the ground of 
their being contradictory toexperience. Be it that we are assured by 
universal experience that no miracles have ever been wrought for any 
other purpose, there is still no incredibility in their having been 
wrought in defence of the Jewish and Christian revelations, because 
they differ so entirely from every other purpose. In miracles pre- 
tended to have been wrought in favour of any particular sect of the 
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true religion, the matter in dispute has always been either frivolous, 
or unessential, or unholy, or capable of being determined by the su- 
bordinate instruments of reason and authority. Again, in miracles 
pretended to have been wrought in favour of false fe ee the whole 
system, as in Mahometism, has been impure, or, as in Idolatry, repug- 
nant to the first principles of reason, and the fundamental attributes 
of the Deity. In all and every of these cases, I should therefore 
indeed doubt the reality of the best attested miracles, and say that 
their intrinsic incredibility was sufficient to counterbalance the weight 
of the strongest testimony, because the voice of a constant and uni- 
form experience is against the operation of divine miracles in defence 
of any object which is either frivolous or unrighteous, irrational or 
unnecessary. Upon this we may boldly pronounce, because we have 
had plentiful opportunities of remarking what usually happens in such 
circumstances. But how can this affect the credibility of miracles in 
any instance in which the object is altogether of a different character, 
and where we have had no opportunity whatever of observing what is 
the usual method of God’s proceeding ? Where, as in the systems of 
the Gospel and the Law, the internal evidence is so strong, the mo- 
rality so pure, the doctrines so holy, the end so important, the means 
80 wise, and whole tissue so blessed and so worthy of God, as to stand 
forth without a parallel in the annals of nibs ay f there the argument 
from the past cannot possibly apply. We cannot here assume that 
miracles are contradictory to experience, or even different from our 
observation, because the fact is simply this, that we are altogether 
destitute of experience and without observation upon the subject. 
The voice of experience must therefore be content to be silent upon 
the proper or probable mode of establishing such a religion as that of 
the Bible, for nothing like it has ever been seen in the records of 
human history. The consequence is, that we must throw experience 
out of consideration whenever we would estimate the natural credi- 
bility of the mode in which Christianity is said to have been actually 
propagated, and measure the extent of our belief in its miracles, b 
the only remaining branch of evidence, the capacity and fidelity of 
the witnesses to the facts. Experience is neutral. Testimony is posi- 
tive. We must turn away therefore from the dumbness of the first, 
and listen implicitly and exclusively to the latter. For it is as irra- 
tional to reject testimony, when experience is mute, in matters of 
religion as in matters of philosophy, and as imprudent to deny the 
credibility of the miracles of revelation, because they have never been 
observed to‘have been wrought upon any other occasion, as to deny 
the freezing of mercury aie the pole, because it has never been. 
observed under the equator. The circumstances of the two experi- 
ments and occasions being different, we cannot with propriety expect 
the same results in both. . 

“* The true doctrine then with regard to evidence would appear to 
be, that our experience of what has already occurred, is a safe guide 
of reasoning and.a sound rule of judgment as to the natural credibility 
of alleged matters of fact, only in those cases in which the circum- 
stances are similar or the same. Where the circumstances vary, and 
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in proportion as they vary, in the same degree are the deductions from 
past experience inapplicable, and in the same degree does testimo 
‘alone become the measure of truth and the ground of belief.i—And 
this is a rule which leaves the testimony to every fact which is recorded 
in the Bible, whether it be of a miraculous or of an ordinary kind, 
both unimpeached and unimpeachable. The declarations of the Evan- 
gelists are equally credible, so far at least as this argument is con- 
cerned, whether they record the most uncommon or the commonest 
occurrences of our Saviour’s life; whether they merely relate his birth 
and his burial, or speak of his bursting the barriers of the grave and 
planting his footsteps on the waters of the deep. For the Gospelis a 
solitary and a singular religion, against which we must never presume 
to judge by the laws which are deduced only from our experience in 
the common occasions of life.”” (P. 94—100.) 


It cannot be denied that the argument is forcibly conducted in 
this passage; but we fear that it would not be likely to convince 
those who most need conviction. Infidelity, in a majority of cases, 
as our author often and justly argues, has a deeper seat than the 
understanding. Unless evil affections be dislodged from the 
heart, it is usually vain to endeavour to dislodge unbelief from 
the head ; and even if it be dislodged, a mere mental, unaccom- 


panied by a moral, change is of little value. Mr. Benson 
forcibly remarks : 


‘¢ Suppose that for the satisfaction of some half-wavering, half- 
repentant sinner, who might have the presumption to claim a parti- 
cular interposition in his favour, God should be pleased to interrupt 
the order of his providence, and give a sensible demonstration of the 
indispensable necessity of Gospel obedience. Suppose that this sacred 
temple were to be chosen by the cee ee as the seat of his imme- 
diate presence,—that he should appear in all the terrors of his power 
upon the altar, and there utter, in a voice of thunder from the clouds 
of his glory and majesty, those awful and affecting words of Scripture, 
* Jerusalem is in adversity with her children, If ye repent not, ye 
shall all likewise perish.” Such a scene we may think would leave an 
impression upon the brain, that we should carry with us through age 
unto the grave. All the fascinations of vice, we may imagine, and 
all the vanities of the world would vanish and fade away before the 
remembrance of its wonders ; and we should all become, what we are 
called upon to be, devoted to the service of man and our Maker ; «and 
we should all study to reap all the benefits by fulfilling all the condi- 
tions of the Gospel scheme of salvation. Oh, my brethren, I beseech 
you not to form so flattering a judgment. Answer not even for your 
own hearts, for the heart of man is deceitful above all. things; but 
turn ye to the Bible (I speak as to believers) and there learn the wis- 
dom by reading the answer of experience. Such a scene has been 
represented before human eyes and upon the theatre of the world. 
God did once virtually appear in the splendour of his greatness. .He 
spake, from the Shechinah of his glory, to the Israelites upon Mount 
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Sinai, and they felt all that men could and must feel upon such an oc- 
casion. They travailed in the greatness of their fear.* They trem- 
bled before the Lord their God. They fell down before him, and be- 
sought him that he would speak to them no more in his might, but 
only through the mouth of his prophet Moses, to whose words they 
vowed an entire and an everlasting obedience. Yet how soon they 
forgot their promises,—how soon the traces of the scene faded from 
their imagination, their murmurings, and sufferings, their crimes and 

unishments in the wilderness too sufficiently and sadly declare. 
P. 125—127.) 


Mr. Benson expatiates with great earnestness, and not without 
reason, upon the impropriety of disparaging some of the evi- 
dences of Christianity in order to give greater prominence to the 
rest. Whena particular argument strikes a writer forcibly, he 
is apt to indulge a somewhat exclusive spirit, and to aver that 
so long as he is in possession of his favourite proof, he would wil- 
lingly resign every other. One theologian, in order to build up 
a system of internal evidence, gives little attention to the power 
“a credibility of miracles; another disclaims the corroboration 
derived from internal testimony, and relies on the mere credibi- 
lity of the writers; another dwells almost exclusively upon the 
falfilment of the prophecies; and another on minute and generally 
unobserved coincidences and illustrations. Mr. Benson thus 
glances at the various evidences of which his own volume is a 
useful epitome. 


«« When the infidel shall ask you a reason of the hope that is in you, 
tell him that you know both in whom and in what you have trusted, 
and lay before him the full and connected system of your proofs. Tell 
him, first of all, that you believe that the things which are written in 
the Gospel are true. If he ask you why, tell him, that it is because 
these things were written by the earliest and constant followers of our 
Lord ; and because those disciples shewed their sincerity by their suf- 
ferings ; and because you never can, and never will renounce your 
belief in the testimony of men, whose virtue and integrity are known; 


* We can affix no sense to this expression “ they travailed in the greatness of 
their fear.”’ Is it meant, abating the misprint, as a parody on the sacred passage, 
“* he travelleth [not travaileth] in the greatness of his strength;” or does the 
author use the word, as we find it used, with exquisitely bad taste, in a popular 
hymn 

iin * All the promises do travail 
With a glorious day of grace.’ 
In either, or any other, case, it is an instance of that affected style which 
ought never to find its way into any pulpit; and least of all into an academical 
one. Why cannot plain propositions be enunciated in plain language? We would 
not willingly accuse our truly respectable author of conceit, yet it must be either 
conceit or a very ill habit which can lead divines to use a fantastical phraseology 
unknown to other writers, except when introduced, as by the profane hand of the 
author of Waverley, for the express purpose of merriment. Even whese an ex- 
— is strictly biblical, it will seldom assort with the ordinary texture of human 
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who relate what they had heard and seen; of whom it is impossible 
to suppose that they were deceived ; and who went down to the grave, 
through the severest agonies, maintaining with a firm and undaunted 
countenance, the same undeviating tale.—Then lay your Bible before 
him. Turn to the Gospel itself, and recount to him the works of your 
Saviour upon earth. Tell him they were works of wonder, and there- 
fore prove that there was in his mind and in his arm the co-operatin 
strength and wisdom of a power superior to that which belongs to our 
poor and simple humanity. If he borrow the written language of the 
unbeliever to aid him in his defence, and ask you, ‘ what powers, 
whether supreme or subaltern, mortal or immortal, wise or foolish, 
just or unjust, good or bad?’ Tell him that, with you, there is in this 
no mystery at all; because the works of Jesus were works of mercy, 
as well as wonder; and, therefore, prove that the Father of mercy, as 
well as of might, had sent him,—that he was a prophet favoured above 
measure by God. Then, to prove that Jesus was indeed worthy of 
such support, let him learn the spirit of the Gospel by precept and 
example too, Let him go to the Mount and hear his Saviour com- 
manding his disciples to love their enemies, and then let him go to the 
Cross, and listen to that Saviour in prayer for the forgiveness of his, 
“* The Gospel and its miracles and its morality having thus spoken 
for themselves, break to him the seal of prope. Lay before him 
the great scheme of providence, from the foundation to the end of the 
world. Point to our first parents, fallen, wretched, banished, and 
just turning their unwilling steps from the beauties and blessings of a 
paradise which they had lost through the disobedience of unbelief, 
and relieved from despair only by their confidence in the promise of a 
future Redeemer. Next lead him to the faith of Abraham, rewarded 
in the gracious declaration that in Isaac should his seed be called, and 
that in him should all the nations of the earth again be blessed. Ca 
him hence through Judah to the man after God’s own heart,—to David 
and to David’s line. But here the system will become too extensive 
for particular consideration. Fix his thoughts, therefore, upon some 
powerful and leading feature. Repeat to him, though it be through 
tears, the mournful forebodings of Isaiah, concerning him who was 
‘acquainted with grief, as it were with a familiar friend; whose 
‘ visage was so marred,’ with his griefs, ‘ more than any man, and his 
form more than the sons of men ;—‘ who was despised and rejected, 
wounded, bruised, oppressed, cut off out of the land of the living,’ 
and who in that death did seem to be so utterly forsaken of his God, 
that men did absolutely ‘ esteem him stricken, smitten of God and 
afficted.’ Ask him, ohethie he deems this to be a history or a pro- 
phecy? and if he refuse or hesitate to answer, let him be assured that 
it is the record of an ancient age—that it was, and that it still is a 
prophecy, lamenting the continued infidelity of men and saying, 
‘ Who hath believed our report?’ Then close the book, and tell him 
that, with you at least, it is a thing impossible that Christianity should 
be false ; that as Jesus by his miracles and morals is proved to be a 
divine prophet, so by the prophecies he may be proved to be the 
Christ.—Yet should he still cling to an evil heart of unbelief; should 
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he*flee to subtlety and the vain deceits of philosophy for his defence ; 
—call to his remembrance, that it is at — rate possible that Christ- 
-janity may be true, and then let him think how different, even upon 
that ground, are the prospects of hope in him that believeth and in 
him that believeth not. For what, and if we Christians should lean 
upon a broken reed? It is one too tender to wound the breast that 
Jeans upon it. What, and if there should be no world to come? We 
‘know the worst. Death is an eternal sleep, the grave a place where 
all things are forgotten ; and so no one can ever hereafter arise from 
the dust to accuse us of credulity before God, or to punish us for our 
reliance upon a Redeemer, or to ridicule the daily self-denial with 
which we have practised the graces of a Christian life. Or be it, that 
there is a world to come, and that the creed of the Deist should prove 
true. Still the Christian is safe under the armour of his integrity. 
The Deist boasts a merciful creed, and is confident that the Lord will 
never visit with his wrath the involuntary errors of the understanding, 
or be extreme to mark what has been done or believed amiss from 
motives of humility. If, then, there be aGod that judgeth the earth, 
doubtless he will judge the Christian in pity, and according to his 
sincerity. And if there be verily a reward for the righteous, then will 
the Christian, who has been devout before his Maker, pure in himself, 
and bestowed charities upon men, be justified as a righteous man, and 
receive a righteous man’s reward. But if the Gospel speaketh no lies, 
if Christ really and truly came into the world to save sinners, how 
shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation? (P. 229—233.) 


Our readers will have perceived that Mr. Benson’s sermons 
are more declamatory, or, as we have before expressed it, 
coments than the bulk of published academical discourses. 

erhaps it is our own fastidiousness, rather than the fault of 
the preacher, that has made us, in reading his pages, think 
him sometimes a little too homely in his language or illus- 
trations for the learned audiences of either of our two St. 
Marys. We have understood that his sermons were, as they 
deserved, well received by those who were best qualified to 
‘pronounce upon them ; and we think the circumstance much to 
the credit of the university before whom they were delivered ; 
‘for appeals and remonstrances more practical, hortatory, and 
faithful, cannot be conceived than those which our reverend au- 
thor frequently employs in pressing home his remarks upon the 
hearts and consciences, as well as the mere understandings of 
his congregation. The volume abounds with examples; but we 
select only the following, on a subject of peculiar dedioucy! consi- 
“erm the circumstances under which the remonstrance was de- 

vered,. 


** Ye see then that there can be no such thing as the innocence of 
intellectual error in religion.—It is in thoughts as it is in deeds. ‘If 
thou thinkest well thou shalt be accepted, but. if thou thinkest not 
well, sin lieth at the door.’ Before we can go wrong, whether in 
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opinion or act, we must have turned ourselves from the means of grace, 
and perverted, or abused, the faculties and opportunities with which 
we have been blessed. Every unbeliever may not be a wicked man in 
the deeds of his hands, but before he can have deviated from the 
truth, he must have sinfully yielded to some intellectual passion of our 
nature,—to the lust of curiosity, or the pride of discovery, or the va- 
nity of singularity, or the covetousness of human praise: or he must 
have been wanting in the meekness of true wisdom, the humility of 
true science, or the virtue of dependence upon God. Beware then, 
my brethren, lest this also happen to some of you, which is written— 
‘ Professing themselves to be wise they became fools.’ Watch more 
especially, my younger brethren, over the progress of your studies 
with unwearied caution and with a godly jealousy, lest by any means 
ye fall into the snare of the devil, and grow vain in your imaginations, 
and your understanding become darkened to the apprehension of the 
excellence of God’s revealed truth. If ye so give up yourselves to 
the practice of rigid demonstration, that ye become disqualified for 
appreciating the force of moral evidence—ye sin. If ye so altogether 
study abstract or erudite truth that ye care not for moral and for prac- 
tical ; or if by any partial or exclusive pursuit of the learning of any 
particular age, or nation, or subject, you imbibe the prejudices of a 
sect or a science, and are incapacitated for just and general and im- 
partial views—ye sin. If in an earnestness after frivolous, or unim- 
portant, or earthly knowledge, ye lose your relish for graver and 
divine ; if by an anxiety for the graceful accomplishments of the world 
that is, you neglect the preparation for that which is to come; if you 
forget the qualities which recommend man to his Maker, in the insig- 
nificant acquisitions of mere curiosity or elegance; if in indolence ye 


so dissipate and blunt your faculties, as to grow incapable of tasting 


the power and the wisdom of the Gospel; or if by any course of study 
or discipline of the mind, however excellent and useful it may be 


in itself, ye fall away from the truth as it is in Christ Jesus,—ye are. 


sinful still, and shall give an account of your intellectual wickedness 


before the judgment seat of Christ. [ say not that all unbelievers’. 


are equally guilty before God, neither do | presume to measure the 


several degrees of their evil and their punishment. But this I do sayy, 


in justice, that, if God be merciful and powerful enough to give 
wisdom liberally to them that ask it of him in faith and nothing waver- 
ing, then none who err can be without their guilt, This I say in 


justice, and this also I add in mercy, that the least guilty would ap- 


pear to be those, who have never been instructed in the knowledge 
of the truth of the Gospel, nor been brought up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. | 

* And, Oh, my Fathers, what a contemplation does this present 
to us, to whom the instruction of others is committed under God, if, 
because we have neglected to give them the knowledge of the rudi- 
ments of Christian wisdom, they fall into the error and condemnation 
of disobedience or disbelief. They indeed shall have their own bur- 
then of woe to bear, but we too shall accompany them to the shades 
of darkness, and have opened for ourselves a fountain of never-failing 
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tears. For, if the despisers themselves shall behold, and wonder, and 
perish, of how much sorer punishment, think you, shall not we be 
counted worthy, if by our neglect or folly we have made them so. 
Seriously and solemnly then, let us put the question to our hearts, and 
ask our consciences, whether we are or are not guilty as concerning 
this thing,—whether we have or have not directed our endeavours to 
promote to the utmost of our power the cause of that religion by 
whieb so many of us live here, and by which we must all of us live 
hereafter? If with sincerity the answer be returned, I fear that we 
shall scarce be able to rise up altogether unpolluted with blame. As 
individual instructors, 1 trust we have little to lay to our charge as | 
neglecting to give encouragement to the knowledge and practice of 
piety ; and in the government of those particular Colleges over which 
we preside, or in which we participate, I know that much has been 
done to carry the mind and the heart to the studies which lead unto 
everlasting blessedness. But have we consented or refused to set the 
public seal of our University, asa body, to religious pursuits? Have - 
we or have we not given a public testimony to the world of the atten- 
tion with which we cultivate and the reverence with which we regard 
those spiritual things, for whose propagation and improvement our 
privileges were granted and our rights conferred? Is it, or is it not 
possible, that one most ignorant in all the necessary erudition of a 
Christian may yet receive uncensured the highest of the honours we 
bestow, whilst one most deeply imbued in the principles of sacred 
science may pass away unpraised from the trial? If these things be 
so,—if neither the rudiments of our holy faith, nor even the language 
in which its records are written, form any portion of our public and 
authorized examinations for degrees; if neither reward nor disgrace 
attend our knowledge or ignorance of the pages of the Gospel at that 
period at which our proficiency is finally tried ;—be it yours to judge 
how far, as a public and most important body, we can be said to en- 
courage the studies of religion, or give a pledge to our country that 
we are fulfilling the duties for which we exist,—the duty of raising 
the national character upon the basis of the national faith, and build- 
ing up the rising generation upon the immutable foundation of Jesus 
Christ. 
“I urge not these considerations in ignorance of the sacrifices 
which some, perhaps erroneously, may suppose that it will be neces- 
sary to make in other things, in order to introduce so essential and 


_ sextensive a subject of inquiry within the sphere of our accustomed. 


course of studics; neither do I look forward with a fanciful enthu- 
siasm to any mighty revolution in the state of the religious world as 
the immediate result of the change. I urge the subject as it stands: 
connected with your duty. I press it upon your thoughts as it affects 
your own eternal happiness or misery in the world to come. To treat 
it upon the ground of mere present expediency is a narrow and unbe- 
coming view of its awfulness, ministering perpetual cause of sophistry, 
‘and questions which may serve for strife, but not to godly edifying. 
What if there be some sacrifice to be made (though it may fairly be 
doubted whether any sacrifice at all will attend the measure) ; what if 
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some portion of scientific glory may be lost, or some region of earthly: 
and abstract knowledge be less cultivated? Is there nothing t» make,, 
up for the sacrifice, nothing to compensate the loss? Meet the ques-.: 
tion as Christians. Meet it, as it only can and ought to be met,; 
upon broad =and Scriptural grounds,—the ground of your duty, 
God’s glory, your country’s welfare, and your own salvation. Think 
not only of the sacrifice to be made, but compare it also with the ad- 
vantages to be had in return,—advantages as far superior to any other — 
consideration, as the enduring blessedness of eternity is above the - 
fading interests of time. If there be learning, it shall fail; if there” 
be sciences, they shall cease; if there be knowledge, it shall vanish : 
away. But the word of the Lord endureth for ever; and that word) 
hath proclaimed the decree, that every man should ‘ be ready always,” , 
—and ready he cannot be unless he be able, and able he cannot be-. 

come unless he be taught, ‘ to give ah answer to every one that asketh: , 
of him a reason of the hope that is in him.’ What then shall be our , 
reward in the great judgment of God, if we have fulfilled this de-_ 
cree, and what our fearful punishment if, either as a body or as indi- — 
viduals, it has been by us despised?”? (P. 202—208.) . 


Since this passage was penned, indeed within the present year, | 
aplan bas been adopted in the University of Cambridge, which is 
likely, to a considerable exterit, to roll away this reproach. It was_ 
with the utmost satisfaction we heard of the vote of the senate of 
this celebrated university, to add both divinity and classical lite-_ 
rature to its list of subjects for examination. Great public bene- 
fit will, we make no doubt, result from the plan. We almost. 
wonder that our zealous author did not touch upon some other 
tender subjects in Cambridge discipline. His earnest sermon on 
the observance of the day of sacred rest might have very fairly 
led him to animadvert upon the frequent desecration of that 
divinely appointed day, by secular acts within the precints of his 
university,—a circumstance so notorious, and so little thought of, 
that in the late chancery suit respecting the mastership of Queen’s 
college, it was made a prominent article in the affidavits, and’ 
strongly insisted upon as an argument by counsel, that Dr. Godfrey 
had not taken the oaths before the vice-chancellor on the Sunday 
immediately after his election, but had deferred applying to that. 
officer till the following morning. The dignity of the fir Chan- 
cellor’s remarks on this point will not easily be forgotten by those 
who heard them. He professed, somewhat ironically, that being 
himself a graduate of Oxford, where secular business was strictly 
confined to secular days, he was whtlly at a loss to understand 
Cambridge habits,which it seemed allowed of many such acts being 
performed on the Sunday. He declined giving an opinion (be- 
cause he could decide the cause on other grounds) as to whether 
the postponement of any secular actions currently performed on 
the Sunday at Cambridge to the next morning, was to be disal~ 
lowed; but as far as inference from his lordship’s general state~ 
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ments is warrantable, there can be little doubt that, had the case 
turned upon this point, it would have been given by this venerable 
judge on that side which every man who values that holyday would 
desire. Surely all such practices might be readily broken through 
without risk or injury. No custom or statute, we are persuaded, 
can be judicially maintained in contravention of the law of the 
country and the law of God, relative to the sanctity of the Chris- 
tian sabbath. It would be much to the honour of Cambridge if 
a general regulation, or, if necessary, an act of Parliament were 
procured, making the Sunday a dies non in bestowing degrees, con- 
ducting college elections, and every other secular business of the 
university, all usages or statutes to the contrary notwithstanding. 
To various officers in the university, and particularly to the vice- 
chancellor, it must be a most painful and mortifying sacrifice to 
have the quiet and the sanctity of the sabbath entrenched upon, 
as at present it often is, by concerns of a secular nature, which 
could be just as well postponed to the succeeding day. 

We must pass over the miscellaneous sermons, the character 
of which is rather that of plain, zealous, and useful parish dis- 
courses, than of academical lectures. Whether there may not 
occasionally be somewhat of egotism, dogmatism, and unneces- 
a familiarity, we leave the reader to decide; satisfied ourselves, 
and in many parts highly gratified, with their uniform pe 
tendency to instruct and persuade, to convert and sanctify, the 
minds of the hearers. | 


Art. VI—ON THE ORIGINAL POPULATION OF 
| IRELAND. 


1, An Inquiry concerning the primitive Inhabitants of Ireland ; | 
illustrated by Piolemy’s Map, corrected by the Aid of Bardic — 
History. By Thomas Wood, M.D. author of an essay “ On 
the Mixture of Fable and Fact in the early Annals of Ireland ; 

and on the best Mode of ascertaining what Degree of Credit 


these ancient Documents are justly entitled to. 8vo. pp. $10. 
London, 1821. 


2. Chronicles of Eri; being the History of the Gaal Sciot Iver, 
or the Irish People ; translated from the original Manuscripts in 
the Phenician Dialect of the Scythian Language. By O’Con- 

‘nor. 8vo. 2 vols. pp. 944. 1822. _ 


_ Tue former of these works lay before us while recently inves- 
tigating the original population of Britain; and our remarks 
upon it were postponed, only that we might connect them with 
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such as should be demanded by the long announced ‘“ Chronicles 
of Eri,” which have since appeared. ‘The latter performance 
having been elaborately puffed by the same periodical publica- 
tion, and in the same sceptical style, as the ** New Researches 
of Ancient History, by C. F. Volney,” we had no room to doubt 
of its hostility to revealed religion: but we did not expect to find 
it, from the beginning to the end, altogether constructed for the 

urpose. We can only infer, that infidelity feels itself to be on 
its last legs: and that, as help can no longer be derived from the 
supposed Zodiac of Dendera (which has now been dragged forth 
into open day), a still more desperate attempt must be made to 
insist, even by dint of Inisu traditions, that the Bible is needless 
and false, rather than wholly relinquish the contest. 

With this notice, we should (for the present) dismiss ** O’Con- 
nor Cier-rige, Head of his Race,” ‘* and chief of the prostrated 
people of his nation ;” as his titles stand, annexed to a frontispiece 
which represents him with a manuscript in his left hand, and his 
right grasping a Crown ; but that his title-page may be so unin- 
telligible to our readers, as to render a brief exposition of. it 
acceptable, before we proceed to the proper subject of this article. 
Gaal signifies merely a tribe; Sciot is its assumed name, whence 
that of Scotland originated; and Jber was that of some’ of its 
reputed ancestors. ‘The Irish is the language intended, though 
certainly not recognizable by the description. Of the Scythian 
language, nothing is known, but that it had affinity to the Sarma- 
tian (Herodotus, Melp. 117). Of the Phoenician, or Punic, also, 
we know little more, than, from Augustin’s testimony, that ijt 
nearly resembled the Hebrew ; which is corroborated by the ease 
with which the Punic scenes of Plautus have been accommodated 
to Hebrew phrases of similar import by Bochart and others. 
Irish and Bas-breton, indeed, have been made of the same pas- 
sages, but in defiance equally of meaning and etymology. With 
the ancient Seleiaiiensaali modern Slavonic dialects are histori- 

.cally connected: and these are alike remote from Irish and from 
Hebrew. As it is not, however, the first time that Irish has 
been mistaken for Hebrew, or that Scots have been identified with 
Scythians, such blunders might be excuseable in the author: but 
what can we say, when he insists that the Gothic radically dif- 
fered from the German, and the Welch from the Irish languages ? 
At the same time, he plainly does not know Welch from Irish ; 
for he attributes to the Irish the population of Wales, Cornwall, 
and Bretagne. Of Gothic, he seems never even to have heard that 
Ulphilas translated the Gospels into that language. Yet be rests 
his argument, for the origins of the Irish and other nations, 
chiefly and constantly on radical distinctions of language: and 
nearly two hundred pages of a rhapsody which he strangely en- 
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“titles “* Demonstration,” are filled with what he calls Etymo- 
‘Jogies! In Latin and Greek terms, alone, any real simiitude 
i Irish appears; and this is only such as is common to all 
“the southern languages of Europe. He might have found 
“much stronger resemblances in the Gothic dialects, which 
he asserts to be wholly foreign to the Irish language; but these 
“may easily be accounted for without any radical affinity. It is, 
‘notwithstanding, perfectly consistent for the author to charge 
those who are not versed in Jrish; with ignorance of all lan- 
‘guages; because this is evidently the only one with which he is 
fimself acquainted. Even his English is such as never was 
“written before, nor will probably ever be written again. In 
the orthography of proper names, we can make large allow- 
~ance for errors of the press: but when so familiar a word as 
- Mesopotamia, which recurs times beyond number in these vo- 
lumes, is uniformly spelt Messipotamia, we cannot give the author 
- the benefit of this shelter. 


*‘ Should any captious person,” says he, ‘ be inclined to entertain 
suspicion of the antiquity of these manuscripts, I beg leave to observe, 
- that I do not presume to affirm that the very skins, whether of shee 
‘or of goats, are of a date so old as the events recorded: but this I will 
"assert, that they must be faithful transcripts from the most ancient 
records; it not being within the range of possibility, cither from their 
style, language, or contents, that they could have been forged,”’ (Pre- 
. face, p. ix.) 


The absurdity of such an assertion is manifest. If there is 

a book in the world, the contents of which demonstrate the 
forgery of them to be impossible, we certainly have never seen such 
a book, excepting the BiBLE: yet we are not required to believe 
-even that, merely on this ground; because, in addition to (at 
-Jeast) the extreme improbability that such a book ever could 
‘have been forged, we are furnished with incomparably stronger 
- external evidence of its authenticity, than of any other book that 
is extant. To such authority, it is plain that the ‘* Chro- 
~nicles of Eri” have no shadow of pretence; and as to their 
internal evidence, it is with the fullest conviction, after a com- 
plete and careful examination, that we advance the exact 
~ reverse of the author’s assertion; and insist, that they cannot but 
have been forged. From first to last, marks of contrivance are 
- prominent. Circumstances and names are usually accommodated 
to facts that are misunderstood, and to current opinions that are 
erroneous. ‘The sacred Scriptures are pirated with the avowed 
design of subverting their claim to inspiration. Laws, customs, 
teachers, and kings, far excelling all historical pattern, are ascribed, 

- for above thirteen centuries preceding our era, to the very people 
- whom Diodorus Siculus and others, about the time of its com- 
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-mencement, described as cannibals; and the sentiments, political, 
moral, and anti-christian, that were broached by French philo- 
sophers of the last century, are attributed to personages sup 
‘to have lived 3000 ws ago. Of this writer’s correctness our 
readers may judge from his venturing to state, in three several 
rts of his work, that Dean Prideaux, in his well-known * Con- 
nection of Sacred and Profane History,” denied the credibility of 
the Hebrew Scriptures! What Prideaux asserted of Rabbinical 
traditions, is represented by Mr. O’Connor to have been said of 
the Bible.* 

When the pledge of our early attention to Irish antiqui- 
ties was given, we were aware that the subject of investigation 
differed much from the origin of our,own population. . Ireland 
having never been comprised in the Roman empire, classical 
information of its state can hardly be expected. Neither does it 
appear, that any thing like the Welch historical triads was pre- 
served memoritér, from remote epochs, in the sister island. But 
while these advantages for ‘research must be relinquished, it may 
fairly be maintained, that the bulance of traditional records, in 
the ninth century of our era, was in favour of Ireland. Nennius, 
who frankly reported all the information that he received, was 
evidently imposed upon as to British traditions, by forgeries of 
Romanizing Britons. What he reported of Jreland, he avouches 
to have received from (peritissimis Scottorum) the most learned 
Scots. That there were such in his time, is well known. The three 
preceding centuries had produced many natives of Ireland that 
were eminent for the literature of that period. It was the effect 
of the rapid and extensive progress of the Gospel, after its esta- 
blishment in Ireland, in the fifth century. ‘That its population, 
till then, remained as uncivilized as most of the South-sea 
islanders now are, and as all of them were twenty years ago, is 
intimated by obscure vestiges of authentic history. ‘The mere 
profession of Christianity could not but produce important 
changes in the customs of such a people; which, accordingly, .is 

asserted by contemporary writers: but we do not assimilate 
these to the transformation recently effected by Christianity in 
the Georgian and Society islands, or among the liberated negroes 
at Sierra Leone. We know how destitute of education the En 
lish were, at Alfred’s accession, soon after Nennius’s time. Of 
the five languages in which, at the time of Bede, the gospel was 


* four readers deem it incredible that any man should publish so preposterous 
a statement, we request them to compare Prideaux’s Connection, Part I. Bouk 5. 
(pp. 501—503, 9th ed.) with O’Connor’s first vol. p. viii. That he especially relied 
upon this argument against the Bible, appears from his double repetition of it, pp. 
cx,cxxvi, Though infidel writers, in general, trust greatly to the ignorance and 
indolence of their readers, few would venture to quote a book so familiarly known, 
in direct contradiction to its uniform purport. 
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preached in Britain, the Latin alone seems to have been com- 
-monly written; and this, in Ireland, was likely to be studied 
only in the numerous monasteries, where noble and royal pupils 
‘were instructed, that they might impart Christianity to their 
kindred in Britain (the northern Picts), to the Angli of Nor- 


-thumbria, and to various northern nations of Europe. | What 


Nennius received from such men, may reasonably be depended 
upon, though not as historical fact, yet as the most credible 
tradition of that age, and greatly to be preferred to later and 
less probable legends. ‘The substance of Nennius’s report is as 
-follows. 

The first ancestor of the Irish was a noble Scythian, who, 
with his numerous family, resided in Egypt, at the time when 
the Israelites removed thence to Canaan. Being expelled by 
the Egyptians, the Scythian conducted his people westward in 
Atrica during forty-two years, by the lake Salinarum, to the 
Are Philenorum, on the Greater Syrtis. ‘Thence they passed 
between Rusicada and the mountains Azare, situated between 
Tunis and Algiers; and arriving at the river Malwa (the boundary 
of Algiers. and Fez), proceeded by sea to the strait, and Janded 
in Spain. After remaining there many years, and greatly multi- 
plying, they came to Ireland 1002 years after the Exodus, or 
enearly 600 before the Christian era. | 
» The first Scots (or Irish) who came from Spain to Ireland, 
-were 1,000 of both sexes, conducted by Bartholomew: but 
‘these, after having increased to 4,000, were cut off by pesti- 
‘dence, in-one week. A second party, conducted by Nimech, is 
said to have been a year and half at sea, before they arrived in 
Ireland, where their ships were wrecked. After remaining there 
many years, they returned to Spain. 

Afterwards came three sons of a certain warrior of Spain, with 
thirty ships, with the same number of men, and as many women, 
“in each; of which only one vessel reached Ireland, where it was 
wrecked, but all the crew were preserved, and peopled the whole 
country. ‘The other ships were reported to have encountered at 
sea a glassy tower (seemingly an ice-island) on which were people 
~ with whom they could not converse; and all the crews landin 
upon it, to attack them, it sank with all of them together. Other 
“parties successively arrived from Spain, and occupied various 
«parts of Ireland. The latest was conducted by Clamhoctor 
(Clanna-Uachtar, the Uachtarich, or Vecturiones *) and con- 
_ tinued to reside there: Historeth, son of Istorinis, (the Horestii) 
» took ession of Dalrieta in Britain, at the time when Brutus 
founded the Roman consulate. _Buile and his followers occupied 
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Eubonia (the Isle of Man); and the sons of Vethan obtained 
ssession of the country of the Dimecti (Demetia, or South 

Wales), and spread to Guiber and Guely; but were’ expelled 

from all the British territories by Cuneda and his sons, ' | 

The last transaction is confirmed by British history, which 
dates the reign of Cuneda from 328 to 889 A.D. His eldest son 
died in the Isle of Man; the rest were rewarded with districts 
which they had recovered from the Irish in Wales. The Welch 
Chronicles, written during the eleventh century, in Bretagne, 
relate that a British king, named Gwrgant, returning from 
Dassia, at the Orkney Islands met thirty shi s full of men and 
women, conducted by Barthlome, or Partholan. They were 
Barclenses, who had been expelled from Spain, and had been 
at sea a year and half seeking a place of settlement. Gwrgant 
directed them to Ireland, which then lay waste and uninhabited ; 
and they went thither, peopled the country, “ and their de- 
scendants are to this day in Ireland.” (Roberts's Chronicle of 
the Kings of Britain, p. 61.) 

Gwrgant was nephew of Brennus, or Bran, who is said to 
have joined in a Celtic invasion of Italy, when Porsanna reigned 
in Tuscany, about five centuries before our era. This is the 
same date assigned by the Irish traditions to the first settlement 
of the Scots in Britain, about a century later than their arrival 
in Ireland, if their date of the Exodus was nearly correct. It is, 
indeed, very improbable that the Irish knew any thing ‘of the 
Jewish, or even of the Roman history, pein their reception 
of Christianity; and such adjustments of dates can only imply 
that they computed these events of their own traditional hi 


to be contemporary with the others. It may be observed, that the | 


‘Welsh tradition bears‘some resemblance of all the three reports 
which Nennius distinguishes. ‘The name of the leader was that 
of the first Irish colony; the duration of the voyage was that of 
the second ; and the number of ships was that of the third. “The 
permanency of settlement agrees only with the last; but the 
waste condition of the island corresponded with all the three 
Irish traditions, although that circumstance has less probability to 
support it than any other. It appears too much like a contriv- 
ance to attribute the entire population to the third colony. 
Gwrgant is the twenty-third British king named in the Welsh 
chronicles and ancient pedigrees; and various circumstances 
concur to render it orobalils at our island had been inhabited 
three or four centuries before his time. That so fertile a country, 
and so near to Britain, as Ireland, should so long afterwards 
remain wholly unoccupied, is hardly credible: but it might’be 
very thinly ed by straggling parties from Britain, Gaul, or 
‘Spain, hostile to each other, and merging into a savage state. 
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That ‘the first Irish colony of 1,000 persons, when multiplied 


(perhaps within a century) to 4,000, should be wholly, or very 
nearly, cut off by pestilence (whether in one or in many weeks) 
is not impossible, though unlikely to happen in such a country, 
It appears less probable that the second colony, after remaining 


many years, should all return to the country which they had 


either chosen, or been compelled, to quit. Supposing this to 
be the party which Gwrgant met with, and which continued to 
per the island, the Welsh and Irish traditions will better 
armonize. The third expedition, if only one ship was pre- 
served, could add but little to the previous population: yet that 
it acquired and maintained an ascendancy, appears from the 
whole population being ascribed to it, and from the inferior 
notice that was taken of subsequent accessions; although the 
learned Scots of Nennius’s time were likely to have adequate in- 


formation of these. 


The tradition of the arrival of the Picts in Britain, which 
Bede recorded above a century before Nennius, forms a 
counterpart of that which we have quoted, of the first Lrish 
colony by later Welsh chronicles. Bede describes the Picts as 
arriving in Ireland from Scythia; by which he appears to have 
meant the north of Europe. The Irish refused to admit them 
into their country, but advised them to form a settlement in 
Britain, promising assistance, if necessary. The Picts having 
accordingly occupied the northernmost part of Britain, they 
were allowed to take wives from Ireland, on condition that de- 
scent by the female line should have precedence in claims to the 
throne. As Bede has distinguished the Pictish language from 
the Scottish, he must have meant the Caledonian Picts, whom 
Tacitus demonstrated to be of German affinity. These, accord- 
ing to the ancient British Triads, were subsequently joined by 
the Irish Picts, apparently the Clamhoctor (Clanna-Uachtar) of 
Nennius. He seats them in Dalriada (or Argyle), but distin- 
— them from the Scots (who did not occupy that.district of 

ritain till A. D. 260, nor finally settle there till A. D. 503) by 
dating their first arrival in Britain about five centuries before 
Christ. The Scots, also, as Irish, are denominated Gwyddyl 
in the Triads, but the earlier colony is distinguished from them 
by the appellation of Gwyddyl Phichti, Irish Picts, and Gwyd- 
dyl Coch, or red-haired Irish; the Vecturiones, by intermar- 
riages with the Caledonians, having become partly assimilated to 
them in complexion. 

Some copies of Nennius add, concerning the “ vir nobilis de 
Scythia” from whom the Scots were supposed to originate, 
** iste gener Pharaonis erat, i. e. mas Scote filiz Pharaonis; a 
qua, ut fertur, Scotia fuit appellata.” That this was a later in- 
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terpolation, and was derived from a tradition that did not assign 
a Scythian origin to the Irish (which alone might have accounted 
for the denomination of Scots) is highly probable. If either de- 
rivation of the name could be authenticated, it would discredit 
the other: but both are alike destitute of probability. Hero- 
dotus, the only historian who personally knew the Scythians, 
assures us that they did not call themselves by that name, though 
it was assigned to them by the Greeks.* (Melp. 6.) He tells us 
also, that no more than 1,000 years intervened from their first 
king to their invasion by Darius Hystaspes (ib. 7); so that they 
did not claim even national existence so early as the departure 
of the Israelites from Egypt. ‘To oppose to such testimony the 
pretence of Justin, in the second century of our era, that the 
Scythians held a vast empire 1,500 years before Ninus founded 
that of Assyria, is so palpably absurd, as to disqualify it for re- 
futation. There appears, then, no room to doubt that the 
Scythian origin of the Irish, as well as the marriage of their 
progenitor to a princess named Scota, was grounded merely on 
_the resemblance of the appellation Scot, to Scota, and Scytha. 
That the learned Scots of Nennius’s time, notwithstandin 
formed such a conjecture, is the more excusable from the exe 
treme laxity with which the Scythian name was used by Roman 
writers in general, and by the later Greeks: but that they would 
invent the connection of their ancestors with Egypt, becomes only 
the less probable on that account; for Egypt was the last country 
where Scythians were likely to be found. It is, therefore, rea- 
‘sonable to conclude that there existed an ancient tradition of the 
residence of their ancestors in that country, at a remote distance 
oftime. Its epoch was likely to be matter of conjecture; but the 
simple fact appears to us by no means improbable. All Irish 
tradition concurs to derive the population of Ireland from Spain: 
and this is confirmed by the evident affinity of the Irish to the 
Welsh, whose ancestors Tacitus demonstrated to be of Iberian 
extraction. ‘That the Iberians passed to Spain from Africa, has 
never, we believe, been disputed: and not only the traditions of 
the Irish, in general, assert them to have done so; but the Welsh 
Triads and Chronicles indirectly confirm the statement. We 
know from Scripture, that all nations originated from Asia; and 
the only route from Shinar to Africa, by land, lay through Egypt. 
To whatever source, therefore, the Irish nation may originally 
be ascribed, the tradition that they came from Egypt may be 
admitted as authentic. 
Their track westward along the northern coast of Africa, as 
delineated by Nennius (which was copied verbatim by the Welch 


* Mr. Graham asserts, also, that the Highlanders never applied the naine of | 


Scots, as a generic term, to themselves, (Thoughts on the Gael, p. 256.) 
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chroniclers, Roberts, p. 19) is objectionable only on account of its 

aphical accuracy. It demonstrates his informants to have 
had a more minute acquaintance with the country, than tradition 
can are be supposed to have conveyed. It does more credit 
to their learning, than to their fidelity: but if we suspect the 
Jearned Scots of having revised and corrected their old traditions, 
it is perhaps all that we can reasonably impute tothem. To this 
subject, however, we shall have occasion to recur in examining 
the several variations of this simplest and oldest legend, which have 
been made by bards and chroniclers of uncertain dates, and of 
more than doubtful authority. Of these, Dr. Wood has ve 
properly furnished an abridgment from Keating, which we shall 
endeavour again to abbreviate, for the amusement, if not for the 
information of our readers; for we find it impracticable to divest 
the miniature wholly caricature. 

The bards were evidently dissatisfied that their nation had 
been traced from no greater distance than Egypt, and from no 
higher antiquity than the Exodus. Some have peopled Ireland 
with children of Cain and Seth; and others with the crew ofa 
ship that escaped from the general deluge.* Others postponed 
the event $12 years later, and landed Partholan in Kenmare 
Haven, on Tuesday the 14th of May of that year! ‘There could 
not, of course, be any difficuity to ascertain Partholan’s genea- 
logy from Noah, during so short an interval; and as he was a 
Scythian, it could only be in the line of Japheth and Magog, 
from whom his generation was the sixth. It is, however, to be 
considered, that the Irish term rendered Japheth, is Iat-foth; 
verbatim, the land of Foth: and that Josephus attributes the first 
pepeauon of all the north of Africa to Phut, the third son of 

am; asserting that the whole country was originally called 
Phuté, and the inhabitants Phuteans. They evidently were so 
named by the Hebrew prophets. In confirmation ‘of the fact, 
Josephus refers to a river of Mauritania which still retained the 
name of Phut, as Pliny also testifies—mox amnem quem vocant 
Phut, or (as the margin) Phthut. (Hist. Mun. v. i.) The Egyp- 
tians usually aspirated the sounds of p and ¢, and often joined 
them, which exposed them to mutual substitution. hoeonlion to 
Sanchoniatho, the inventor of alphabetic writing, whom the 
Greeks named Taautus, was called by the Egyptians Thoth and 
Thouth. We are told also, that “ when Chronos (or Ham) came 
into the south country, he gave ail Egypt to the god Taautes.” 
(Eus. Praep. Ev. ii. 10.) But Misor, or Mizraim, first reigned in 
Egypt; and although that country is called in scripture the land 


* To the tradition, that three fishermen from Spain first arrived in Ireland, we 


have no other objection, than, 1, its want of confirmation; and, 2, its date, from 
30 to 300 years before Partholan. 
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of Ham, it might be only as part of northern Africa, the whole 
of which was peopled by his posterity. Its western (not its east- 
ern) division, was first called by the Greeks Ammonia, and the 
temple of Ammon stood within the limits of Libya. That coun- 
try, therefore, instead of Egypt, was probably inherited from Ham 
by Thouth, or Phthouth, or Phut. Of this, the Greeks made 
Taautes, as we pronounce Phthisis, Tisis. The Irish suppress 
such sounds as being repugnant to euphony; and not only con- 
tract Gaotthil to Gael, but Duibhidiir to Dwyer. (Dr. Ww 
Inquiry, p. 52.) 
he singular dissonance of written and colloquial Irish appears 
to us favourable to the antiquity that is so zealously claimed for 
the former, like the incongruities of Biblical and Masoretic He- 
brew. The descendants of Ham, like those of Cain, excelled 
their contemporaries in arts; the Phoenicians surpassed all others 
in navigation and commerce; and the Egyptians excelled in science. 
That the Libyans long retained, or even first invented alphabetic 
writing, appears to us by no means incredible: but as other 
nations that migrated remotely from the centre of dispersion be- 
came proportionally uncivilized, and as the Irish are represented 
by ancient writers to have been extremely barbarous, we cannot 
infer, from the celebrity of the founder of their nation, if reall 
the investor of letters, that his posterity retained the use of them 
when they arrived in Ireland. We understand that their oldest 
manuscripts are written in the same characters as those used by 
the Welch and the Saxons, and these seem to have been bor- 
rowed from the Romans. Bee 
To revert to the Bardic variations of the original legend ;—they 
fetch Partholan from Macedonia instead of Spain ; diversify the 
duration of his colony fron 80 to 642 years; and augment its in- 
crease to 9,000 instead of 4,000. ‘They agree, however (contra 
to the Welch tradition), to exterminate it by pestilence, which 
they limit, not indeed to one week’s operation, but locally, to the 
hill of Howth, or somewhere else. Nimech, called (perhaps more 
properly) Neimhidh, is (of course) derived also from Magog, but 
came either from Greece or from the Euxine coast, with 34 ships, 
each containing $0 people, ard arrived in Ireland 30 years after 
the destruction of the first settlers. There they were attacked 
and overcome by the Foghmhoraice, maritime plunderers, said to 
come from Africa. These greatly oppressed Neimhidh’s followers, 
some of whom fled to Scotland, others to northern parts of the 
continent of Europe. Some say that Ireland again lay unculti- 
vated 200 years, some 412; but others, that the Neimhidhians, 
within 217 years from their first arrival, were succeeded by the. 
men of Gallian, the Fir-domhnann, and the Fir-bolg, all de- 
scended from Simon-breac, a grandson of Neimhidh, who had 
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remained in Thrace, 5,000 of whose family being ill-treated by 
the Greeks, transported themselves to Ireland under numerous 
independent leaders. Slainge, one of these, became the first king 
of Ireland, and had eight successors within 80 years, if not (as 
is also said) within 30, of which Eochaidh, the last king, reigned 
ten years. 

he Fir-bolg were then attacked, and defeated with immense 
slaughter, by Naadha, king of the Tuatha De Danann, descended 
from a great grandson of Neimhidh. They had inhabited Greece, 
but being overthrown by the Syrians, fled to Lochlan, (which 
commonly denotes Denmark), thence to the north of Scotland, 
and seven years after, ‘on Monday the Ist of May,” landed in 
the north of Ireland. They overcame also the Foghmhoraice, 
and maintained the dominion of the island 197 years. The 
Neimhidhians that escaped, took refuge in the western isles of 
Scotland; and when repulsed by the Picts, were allowed to settle 
in Connaught, by Oiliolla, king of that district, but were after- 
wards expelled from the island by an army from Ulster. 

Before entering into the labyrinth constructed by the bards 
and annalists of the third original colony, it will be proper to 
compare with the simple report of Nennius the farrago alread 
detailed. Each of his colonies came from Spain to Ireland; 
theirs are fetched from the Euxine and A¢gean seas. His dates 
are as late as can be reasonably required ; theirs are remote be- 
yond possibility. He brought the progenitors of the Irish from 
Egypt, through the north of Africa, across a narrow sea into 
Spain ; they bring them, either by a voyage (then impracticable) 
from the remotest parts to Ireland, without touching at Spain ; 
or else from the same point of departure across the continent of 
Europe, in order to reach the same spot. All that is incredible 
and ridiculous in their legends, is entirely additional, and derives 
no colour whatever from the ancient tradition, except from its 
mistake of Scots for Scythians. The Irish literati of the ninth 
century had conceded this to a fashionable prepossession ; but 
they had barely intimated their progenitors, who abode in Egypt, 
to have been of Scythian origin. ‘That notion in no wise affected 
any other part of their traditions. Every thing else might be 
just the same, if their ancestors were natives of Egypt, or whence- 
soever they came thither. It is obvious, on the contrary, that 
the fabricators of later legends, scrupled at no absurdity for the 
sake of establishing their original connection with Scythia. In 
what remains to be considered of the bardic legends, this is still 
more preposterously exemplified; yet the whole is excusable, 
credible, and even rational, in comparison with the absurdities of 
O’Connor’s “ Writings of Eolus,” and “ Chronicles of Gaelag and 
Eri.” ‘The bards and former annalists, amidst all their extrava- 
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ance, never hazarded such an extreme of folly, as to oppose their 
legends to the history of the Bible. They took it, on the con- 
trary, as the foundation of their fabrics of wood, hay, and stubble, 
knowing that ‘ other foundation could no man lay but that 
which was already laid.” Mr. O’Connor avowedly expects, by 
assuming the Scythian origin of the Irish, to subvert x whole 
evidence of divine revelation ! | 

Particular remarks on the Neimhidhians, the Foghmhoraice, 
the Fir-bolg, and the Tuatha de Danann, we postpone, to pre- 
clude repetition. ‘The warrior whose three sons conducted the 
next party to Ireland, is named by the bards Mileadh and Ga- 
lamb, both terms of martial import; and Mr. O’Connor, who cails 
him Eochaid, also surnames him Golam. In each instance, 
loud and long preparatory notes announce his entrance on the 
stage of asians history ; but his exploits are diversely blazoned 
by the several mock kings at arms, and his pedigree is discord- 
antly proclaimed. Dr. Keating, as abbreviated by Dr. Wood, 
seems to have digested into a continued narrative, two different 
modifications of the same story; in one of which all the intro- 
ductory transactions were crowded into the biography of Galamh, 
and in the other were distributed among several of his ancestors. 
This variation we attribute toa sala reflection of later bards, 
that more had been attributed to Galamh than any one man was 
likely to accomplish ; and consequently, that the burden ought 
to be divided with his forefathers. Of this we would enable 
our readers to judge, as well as whether the bards, or Mr. 
O’Connor, have claim to greater credit. 

The biographer of Galamh calls him son of Bi-le, the son of 
Breoghan, the son of Bratha, who had arrived with four ships in 
Spain, and only 136 persons on board. With these, however, 
he defeated the inhabitants, who were descendants of Tubal; 
as Breoghan also afterwards did, though one half of his followers 
had been destroyed by pestilence. His grandson, Galamh, 
equipping thirty ships, sailed to visit their kindred in Scythia, 
where the king made him commander in chief, and gave his 
daughter to him in marriage. She died there, after bearing him 
two sons; and his father-in-law having become jealous of his 

wer, Galamh put him to death, and sailed with sixty ships to 

gypt, where king Nectanebus (who ee 370 B.C.) likewise 
rewarded him with his daughter (named Scora), for his military 
services. After twelve of Galamh’s followers had been instructed 
in all the learning of Egypt, he recollected an ancient prophecy, 
that Ireland was to be his place of settlement. He, therefore, 


sailed—first to Thrace, thence to the Baltic Sea, and through a 
strait which divided Europe from Asia. ‘They next arrived at 
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Scotland, pillaged the country, and then proceeded to Biscay! 
He there defeated the Goths (who first entered Spain A. D, 
455) in fifty-four battles, and expelled them, notwithstanding 
their posterity now occupy the country. There being, however, 
less food than fighting in Spain, after twenty-six years of drought, 
Galamh again recollected the prophecy, and dispatched his 
uncle Ith in quest of Ireland, though it had long been well 
known by the Spaniards, a daughter of one of their kings 
having been married to the last king of the Fir-bolg. On Ith’s 
suaiedt in Ireland, he was accosted in his own language by the 
natives, who had used it from Neimhidh’s time, 630 years after 
the deluge. A quarrel, however, ensuing, Ith was mortall 
wounded. Galamh alsodied, in Spain. His sons sailed wit 
a fleet, of the same force stated by Nennius, and arriving 
(without damage) in Wexford Harbour, 1300 years B.C, 
(therefore above 900 before Nectanebus, and 1700 earlier than 
the Spanish Goths) they encountered the ‘Tuatha De Danann, but 
were compelled to retire to their ships. After other reverses, they 
obtained a decisive victory, with the loss of 800 men, and of 
Scota (the widow of Galamh), whose remains lie in the church- 
yard of Cill Eltain, a few niles from Tralee. ‘Two of Galamh’s 
sons, Ir and Don, also, were drowned ; and the ship commanded 
by the latter, with a crew of 104 persons, was sunk in attempting 
to land. 

The motive which we have assigned probably concurred with 
others to stimulate some more ingenious bards to supply the 
deficiency of learned Scots in the ninth century, by fabricating 
a system of Irish origins, that should better establish their Scy- 
thian affinity. According to a manuscript that is pretended to 
have been written before Christianity was ametel to Ireland, 
Magog, son of Japheth, had three sons, from the eldest of whom, 
Fenius Farsuidh, King of Scythia, descended; and from the 
youngest Partholan, Neimhidh, the Fir-Bolg, and the Tuatha 

e Danann. Fenius, sixty years after the foundation of Babel, 
and 242 after the deluge, collected specimens of 72 lan- 

uages that had been formed, and appointed a Scythian, named 

aodhal, son of Eathoir, to construct one of consummate ex- 
cellence ; which was therefore called Gaoidhealg, that is, Irish 
Fenius also sent his second son Niul, to acquire the learning of 
Egypt, where he met with Moses and Aaron, though they were 
not born till seven centuries after the deluge. Pharaoh Cingeris 
(Concharis, who was destroyed by the pastoral invaders, after 
the death of Joseph) gave his daughter Scota to Niul, to whom 
she bore a son named Gaodhal; but Niul’s services to the Israel- 
ites exciting his father-in-law’s displeasure, he escaped on 
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of Pharaoh’s fleet (of which Moses made him a present) and (we 
conclude) sailed with it to Scythia, as he left a numerous poste- 
rity there. 

Was are marks, not only of transposition from the biography 
of Galamh, but of the intermixture of other distinct fabrica- 
tions. ‘The story of Niul is evidently grounded upon the “ no- 
bilis vir de Scythia” of Nennius; and the interpolation of his 
record about Scofa, seems to have been made from this legend. 
Scota was transferred to Niul from Galamh, apparently to en- 
hance her antiquity. As the contrivance, however, evidently was 
to account for the appellation of Scoés, the story seems either to 
have been originally independent of a Scythian origin, or to have 
been preferred to it, for the sake of greater precision. The name 
Gaoithil, which was always used by the Irish, is likewise here 
doubly accounted for: first, from that of a supposed inventor 


of the language; and secondly, from a son of Niul by Scota. 3._ 


In both these cases, the opposite fabrications annul each other’s 
credit. The name of Scots admits of various explanations; but 
as the African origin of the Irish appears to us to be already suf- 
ficiently established, we can hardly doubt, from their uniform 
appellation of Gaoithil, that they were the T'asrsAo of the Greeks, 
and the Getuli of the Romans. The Numidians of the latter, 
were probably indicated by the bardic name Neim- 

Moses rewarded the services of Niul, not only by the donation 
of Pharaoh’s fleet, but by assuring to the posterity of Gaodhal, 
exemption from being infested by serpents, wherever they should 
finally dwell. The successor of Concharis, called Pharaoh In- 
tur (whom we never before heard of), not unnaturally resented 
these transactions; and persecuted the Gaoithil till they emigrated 
from Egypt, under Eibhear Scot, great grandson of Gaodhal. 
They embarked in four ships, each containing 30 people, and 
returned to Scythia; but met there with a very unfriendly 
reception from the other descendants of Niul, and in seven years 
withdrew to the Caspian sea, the first abode of the genuine 
Scythians. Their subsequent wanderings are servilely copied 
from the Odyssey. At a place called “ Gothia, near Crete and 
Sicily,” they remained, according to one account, 30, another, 
150, and a third, 300 years. , teat in the 16th generation 
from Eibhear Scot, proceeded thence to Spain, as before re- 
lated. The derivation of its earlier inhabitants from Tubal, 


fifth son of Japheth, arose from identifying the Iberians of Cau- 


casus, now better known as’ Grusians (miscalled Georgians), with 

those of Spain. The Grusian language has no affinity either to 

the Spanish, or to the Irish; or indeed to any other language 

that is yet known; but ancient heathen writers, from their igno< 
VOL. XX. NO, XXXIX. L 
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rance of glossology, as well as of the Bible, usually confounded 
together nations that had no other similarity than of name. 
The Irish bards may therefore readily be excused for such a 
blunder. Their conveyance of Eibhear Scot to Scythia, pre- 
cluded occasion for Galamh’s visit to that country; and their 
contrivances in bringing the Scots to Spain, being minutely co- 
pied from Homer, were of course preferable to the preposterous 
inventions attached to Galamh’s return. 

We have now to attend, in turn, to Mr. O’Connor’s revised and 
expurgata edition of these fables; and in doing this, we mean to 
compare what he represents to be facts, with the preceding tradi- 
tions, without reference to his interpretations of the chronicles, or 
to the form that has been given to them. The progenitors of 
the Irish, we are told, dwelt northward 1011 years before they 
occupied the country between the rivers Sgeind and ‘Tethgris, 
whither they removed under the government of Absal. After 
residing there 1304 years, they passed westward of the Tethgris, 
and reached to the Affreidg-eis, under the conduct of Daire, 
whose descendants ruled, on both sides of that river, 1809 years. 
A very numerous host, called Eis Soir, speaking 1000 different - 
languages, then invaded the Gaal (as Mr. O’Connor calls them, 
though it signifies merely a ¢ribe); and Ard-fear, who then reigned, 
‘* floated on the bosom of blessed Affreidg-eis, and the waters 
bare up his little skiff, till he lighted on the plain of Ard-mionn,” 
from Magh-sean-ar. After reigning $1 years over the people of 
the land, and the Gaal that had resorted to him, his body was 
ee in the same boat, and carried in it 900 paces westward 

om the spot where it had come on shore, and was there depo- 
sited. He was also called Naoi, and was succeeded by his son 
Macaar, who was surnamed Jat-foth; and after reigning 41 
years, his youngest son Og was chosen to succeed him. His 
eldest brother, Jat-ban, migrated westward, with a party called 
oe (or seceders from Og), unaccompanied by females. 
The smears subjects of Og were denominated Naoi-maid-eis. 
He extended his dominions northward to Gabacasan, which is 
described as a volcanic mountain. After his reign of 27 years, 
191 intervened to that of Dorca, who placed Glas, his brother, 
over the land of Tu-bhal, and called it Iber. Many of the 
Gaal, also, passing over Gabacasan, settled beyond it, calling the 
country [ath-sciot. 

Glas reigned 17 years in Iber, and was succeeded by Fi-le, who 
98 23 years, and refused to pay tribute to Lonrac, successor 
of Dorca. Another undescribed period of $96 years intervened, 
to the reign of Daire; but, above a century before him, in the reign 
of Fada, it appears that a colony had been conducted by Gaol- 
atareolac, from Naoi-maid-eisiat to Alger-ba; and part of it fol- 
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lowed his son Fiallaoc, by sea, to the mouth of the Iber, and 
abode in the land which they called Buasce. Daire reigned 22 
years, and was succeeded by his son Cealgac; whose brother 
Calma emigrated, with 900 men and 100 women, to search after 
his tutor Cuir, and others of their countrymen, who had been 

captured 11 years before, and sold for slaves. Arriving at Sgadan 

in the land of Aoimag, they were informed by Nargal, the chief, 

that their countrymen had been carried to Eis-feine. They, 

therefore, procured from him vessels to convey them thither; 

and sailing first south, then west, passed through a strait, with 

the land of Kis-feine close on their right, and turning northward, 

in 9 days, entered the river Duor. i hey found beyond it, along 

with the * Fir-gneat formed of the elements of that land at the 

first,” some of * the Gaal of Sciot itself, led thither from time 

to time, paying tribute both of them to Nargal, in the bowels of 
the earth, and in the face of the deep.” They sought farther in 

the country for their captive countrymen, but without success; 

and meeting with the Naoi-maid-eis whom Fiallaoc had conducted 

to Buasce, who were then ruled by Dubar, they settled in their 

vicinity; and spreading westward, named the country Gael-ag. 

Calma, after reigning there 17 years, was succeeded by his bro- 

ther Ronard, who survived him an equal term. Duil, son of 
Calma, succeeding, reigned 31 years; being then cut off by pes- 

tilence, with all his family, except his grandson Cier, who reigned 

35 years. During his life, his son Kolus travelled to Iber and 
Aoimag, and learned at Sgadan to read and write. Being’ 
chosen, in preference to an elder brother, to succeed their father, 

he obtained from Ramah, king of Aoimag, a class of teachers, 

called Olam, to instruct his subjects; and committed to their 

care a narrative of past history, containing what has here pre- 

ceded, together with laws and instructions, which he composed 
for the benefit of his subjects. 

The following reigns were mostly disturbed by contests be- 
tween the Olam and the Cruim-tear, or priests of Baal; and as 
the former kept the records, those kings who patronized them 
are (of course) extolled. Two brothers contending for the 
crown, 128 years from Eolus’s accession; one of them named 
Eocaid, emigrated, ‘ and passing over Bearna, abode beyond 
the mountains, calling the land Eocaidtan.” The priests havin 
obtained predominance, 180 years later, many of the people too 
refuge in Buasce, and a small colony, conducted by Falb, passed . 
also beyond Bearna. About the same time multitudes passed 
from Aoimag into Eis-feine, to escape from the calamities of their 
country ; and were hospitably received in Gaelag. Many ships 
also from Sgadan passed northward, and many of the Gaal of 
Sciot and of Buasce: entered on board of them, and remained 
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in the foreign land to which they sailed. About 30 years later, 
in the reign of “ Bil-le, (an aged man) son of Logasc, son of 
Marcad, from Calma,” wes = arrived from the Gaal in 
Dunmianac, that the merchants of Eis-feine, who had conveyed 
them thither, would not suffer them to return. Bil-le, therefore, 
sent his son Ith to inquire into this grievance; and Ith, return- 
ing after a long absence, related that he had been driven by wea- 
ther beyond Breotan, to another foreign land, the inhabitants of 
which fled at the sight of him. 

To Bil-le succeeded his son Eocaid, the commencement of 
whose reign was troubled by seditions of the priests, in com- 
binations with those of Eis-feine who had taken refuge in 
Gaclag. The latter were therefore banished; on which they 
excited their countrymen to unite against Eocaid; but after a 
long course of hostilities, he obtained a decisive victory over 
them at Sa-mur. When he had reigned 17 years, he was attack- 
ed by a more formidable force, under a chief named Sru-amac, 
who desolated Kis-feine and Gaelag, and killed Kocaid, with 
three of his sons, in battle, near the scene of his former victory. 
Sru-amac marched victoriously over Bearna; but famine aggra- 
vating the devastation he had made, the five surviving sons of 
Eocaid resolved on emigration ; and their uncle Ith sr with 
three ships, to explore the island which he had formerly disco- 
vered. He found it occupied by two nations, the more numerous 
of which, who were T'ir-gneat, or offspring of the soil, were se- 
verel a by the other, called Danan. He was suddenly 
attacked by them, and mortally wounded ; but charged his com- 
a to return with their brethren from Gaelag, expecting to 

joined by the oppressed natives. They followed his advice; 
but two of Eocaid’s sons perished in landing. ‘The other three, 
Marcad, Iolar, and Blat, engaging the Danan, with aid by the 
Fir-gneat, obtained the victory. It was then agreed that the 
Danan, who had arrived from the north 211 years before, should 
possess the land westward of the principal river; and the Fir- 

neat (also called Cloden) should occupy its northern border. 
The rest of the island was divided by lot between two sons of 
Eocaid, Marcad (who assumed the name of Iber) and Iolar; 


and Er, son of Cier, one of those who were drowned. Blat ac- 


cepted the office of Ard Cruimtear, or high priest of Baal; and 
Lugad, son of Ith, the discoverer of Ireland, was allowed to 
possess a southern district. 

The story, as here adjusted, derives hardly a shadow of sup- 
port, either from the ancient tradition, or from the bardic va- 
riations of it. It is a separate scroll, slightly tacked to the latter 
at both ends. The nick-names of Naoi, f how and Golam, 
ate given to Ard-fear, Macaar, and Eocaid, apparently for the. 
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sole purpose of identifying them with the Noah, the Japheth, 
and the Galamh Mileadh of the bards. It is with the voyage 
of Ith alone, that the obvious resemblance commences. It seems 
to us probable, nevertheless, that this narrative, like that of 
Keating, consisted of two parts distinct from, and independent of, 
each other ; and that one of these originally resembled the earlier 
legends more than it now does. The mutilation is betrayed by 
the meeting of Calma with Dubar in Buasce. The latter is said to 
have been descended “ from Gaoi-ata-eolac, who conducted the 
children of Iber, who went out from Iber, in the days of Fada, 
to that land on the far side of Duor southward ; from hence did 
Gaoi-ata-eolac conduct them from Naoi-maid-eisiat, and therein 
did they abide, calling their portion Alg-er-ba, after our race.” 
(Vol. i. p. 27.) Naoi-maid-cisiat signifies the land of the people 
of Naoi-maid ; and the identity of this name with that of 
Neimhidh can hardly be doubted. Duor is evidently the river 
Duero in Portugal; and Alg-er-ba is Algarve, its southernmost 
district. The “ land on the far side of Duor southward,” is 
admitted (by the translator) to denote Africa. Gaoi-ata-eolac 
is a studied distortion of Gaoithil, the proper name of the Irish 
nation, which elsewhere in these chronicles is uniformly sup- 
pressed. The chief so named (the bardic Gaodhal) brought a 
colony, therefore, from Africa to Spain; and as it is added that 
he brought them from the land of the people of Naoi-maid, that 
country appears to have been part of Africa. If so, it was So 
course) Numidia; and the tradition on which this part of the 
legend was founded, precisely corresponded with that of the 
learned Scots in the ninth century, supra, p. 136.) 

The credit, however, that may be due to this incidental con- 
currence, extends neither to what precedes nor to what follows 
it. Of the earlier part of the legend, we consider it, indeed, as a 
complete refutation: and throughout both the divisions, palpa- 
ble marks of contrivance, which are usually adjusted to mista- 
ken or fictitious statements, demonstrate their fabrication. The 
Irish etymology, Alg-er-ba, is substituted for the Arabic term 
Al-garve, which marked the south-western extremity of Europe. 
Buasce evidently signifies Biscay; Bearna, the Pyrenees; and 
Focadtain, Aquitain ; the first of which we derive from Byzacium, 
and the last was a Latin translation of Aremorica (the earliest 
name of Gascogne) from Ar-y-mor, which is Welch for a sea- 
coast. To avoid repetition, we must refer our readers to what 
is said of these districts and their inhabitants, in the article on 
British Origins, vol. xix. p. 423, &c. of our Review. We shall 
only remark that the Algarvans appear to have been Welch, and 
the people of Biscay and Gascogne, Cantabrians; not Irish, as 
is here assumed of both. Mr. O’Connor asserts also (what he 
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seems to have forgotten to introduce into the Chronicle) that 
from Aquitaine “ a Gaal moved eastward, amongst the moun- 
tains, who assumed the name of Gaal-dun-seis,” p. xcvi.; and 
this he explains, in his vocabulary, p. cclviii, of ** the tribe (or 
the Gaal) of the hills,” and indentifies it with the denomination 
“ Waldenses.’”’ We recommend this etymology to glossolo- 

ists, who have long been perplexed by the ascription of an Erse 
We. to the Valdenses, among whom not the slightest 
trace of Irish extraction is discoverable. Some wag persua- 
ded Adelung that it belonged to an Irish colony at Saffron- 
Walden ! et it now be restored to its rightful owners, ‘* the 
Gaal of the Hills ;” that is, to the Scotch Highlanders : and let 
Hibernian antiquaries reflect, that the metamorphosis of nas 
tional names into Irish words is no indefeasible proof of their 
Irish affinity. 

The incongruities of the pedigree and exploits of Galamh 
Mileadh, with those of Eocaid Golamh, are sufficiently manifest, 
without farther animadversion; but it seems necessary here to 
take notice, that Mr. O’Connor identifies the resistless Sru-amac 
with Sesostris ; and that the date of his victory over Eocaid pre- 
cisely tallies with that which Sir Isaac Newton assigned to an 
invasion of Spain by that celebrated conqueror. That these 
Chronicles should be regularly dated from ine our epoch of 
creation to the Christian era, may excite some surprise; but it 
should be considered that even the bards on whom Mr. O’ Connor 
looks down with contempt, could tell the day of the month, and 
of the week, in which Partholan arrived at Ireland, in the 312th 
year after the flood. That in so extensive and unbroken a series 
of dates, the very same year should be affixed to Sru-amac’s vic- 
tory at Zamora, with that which Newton had assigned to an in- 
vasion of Spain by Sesostris, is much more worthy of observation ; 
as no other chronologer ever supposed that Sesostris was then 
living: nor any authentic historian, that he ever was in Spain. 
Sir Isaac confounded him with Hercules; and the story of Ge- 
ryon consequently gave rise to that of his invasion of Spain. 
Newton (following Sir John Marsham) identified Sesostris also 
with Shishak, sete therefore dated his march through Palestine 
974 A.C., strangely imagining that he had invaded Spain 34 
years earlier; although Manetho informs us, that he was but 18 
years of age when he succeeded his father, and commenced his 
expedition. That its proper date is about 1140, we have endea- 
voured to demonstrate, (vol. xvii. p. 403—405,) and it has usually 
been computed much earlier. The agreement of the * Chroni- 
cles of Gaelag” with Sir Isaac, on 1008 A.C. is one of those 
striking indications of contrivance, that stamp the whole chro- 
nicle indelibly with the character of fabrication. The chronolo- 
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ical series seems to have been entirely adjusted to a date which. 
is so palpably and singularly erroneous. : 
While Mr. O’Connor admits, that an Irish colony passed to: 
Spain from Africa, the manifest object of the * Writing of Eolus.” 
is to bring another colony thither, without having entered Africa. 
The bards took great pains to establish their Scythian origin, 
consistently with earlier testimonies to the abode of the Gaoithil 
in Egypt. One of their legends sent Golamh himself to that 
country ; another accounted for the arrival of the “ vir nobilis 
de Scythia” there. LKolus (of whom, as Mr. O’Connor justl 
remarks, nobody has heard before) puts the origin of the Irish 
beyond dispute, not by making the Scots descend from Scythians, 
but by deriving the Scythians from Scots: at least, so the trans- 
lator interprets the passage of a tribe over Gabacasan, who 
called the country beyond it ‘ Iath-Sciot, in memory of our 
race ;” not that the name Sciot had been used before, or an 
other title than the race of Absal; of whom we are ‘aiienieil 
only that ‘*he went out before the host, from the land of the 
elements of which our great fathers were formed,” (p. 6.) Where- 
fore the name Sciot was given either to those who dwelt north or 
south of Gabacasan, is not explained: so that both the bardic 
modes of accounting for the name of Scot are rejected ; and its 
origin remains as mysterious as ever.* But Kolus sets forth 
much greater mysteries. He tell us often, that nations grew out 
of the soil which they first inhabited: and that, although all the 
race of Absal used the same speech, the Essoir, who invaded 
them, spoke 1000 different languages.t If, also, the translator 
authentically interprets his original, we are told that Ardfear, 
chief of the race of Absal, floated from the plain of Shinar up the 
Euphrates, in a little skiff, toa country of 9000 feet perpendicular 
height above the sea. This miraculous vessel was afterwards 
carried up to a spot 900 paces distant from its landing place; 
which we understand of what Armenians called the remains of 
Noah’s ark. As we cannot, however, without better testimony 


* The author spells it Sciet, which signifies an arrow ; and he supposes the Irish 
always to have excelled in shooting. 

+ What these were is not easy to conjecture: according to Mr. O’Connor, Hebrew, 
Phenician, Armenian, Gruzian, Scythian, Gothic, Greek, Latin, Cantabrian, Bas- 
breton, Welsh and Cornish, were all Irish ; and the various Teutonic languages 
were neither Irish nor Assyrian. The writer's obvious design was to discredit the 
miraculous confusion of speech: but we are satisfied that it is impossible, other- 
wise, rationally to account for existing diversities of language. To produce 
these, however, nothing else was originally requisite, but to render universal a 
forgetfulness of the names of objects, of which every person, probably, at times 
is conscious. Such a suspension of the memory, if general, would oblige every 
family to devise new names for their daily use; and new languages would gra- 
dually be formed, which must attach members of the same family to each other, 
and render them foreign to all beside. 
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than that of relics, or even of Irish chronicles, give credit to 
so singular a miracle, we shall try, as is usual, to explain it 


away, 

He interprets the names Affreidgeis and Tethgris, by the Greek 
appellations Euphrates and Tigris, assuring us that the latter, 
not Hiddekel, was the ancient name of the river. ‘This onl 
shows, either that he did not know the contrary, or that he t 
for granted his readers would not. We incline to the former 
opinion, as it is evident that neither the translator, nor the 
author (if they are not one and the same) of Eolus’s writing, knew 
that Phrat, xot Euphrates, was the proper name of the western 
river. If, then, Affreidgeis was designed for an imitation of Eu- 
wma it could only prove the inventor’s ignorance, and the 
ongery _ proof of this was wanted) of the document ascribed to 

Lolus. But we are willing to interpret the name more naturally, 
and to translate Aff-reidg-eis, ** the people of Af-rica;” eis, in 
Irish, (like wys, or gwys, in Welsh) signifying ‘ people.” Haf, 
in Welsh, signifies summer; and Gwlad yr Haf, is accordingly 
used of Somersetshire, as a warmer district than Wales. Ric 
(with slight variations) in numerous languages, denotes territory. 
Supposing, therefore, the name Affreidgeis to exist in old Irish 
MSS. we should regard it as concurring with their most authen- 
tic traditions, to indicate that the nation originated from Africa. 
If it was ever used for a river, it must have been for the Nile; 
which might be called Africus, as it certainly was called Egyp- 
tus. Even should Mr. O’Connor insist that it denotes the term 
Euphrates, he still could not disprove its reference to Africa ; 
for a fortress erected at the boundary of the Carthaginian and 
Libyan territories bore the name of Euphrates ‘Turris. 

The Sgeind, which Mr. O’Connor interprets of the Indus, 
might be the Gyndes, or Gihon. ‘The Teth-gris, we suppose to 
have been meant for the Tigris, (properly named Hiddekel) ; 
and regard it only as an additional evidence of comparatively 
modern fabrication: but when 1,304 years are demanded for the 
ancestors of the Irish to proceed from the Tigris to the Eu- 
phrates, we exempt them from so gross an imputation of sloth- 
fulness, and A are them credit for having reached either the 
Nile, or the Euphrates Turris, in that or a much less extent of 
time. We cannot but expect Mr, O’Connor, on mature reflec- 
tion, to concur with us in these interpretations; as he must 
perceive it to be more likely that the skiff of Ardfear should float 
down the Nile, than wp the Euphrates; and should come to 
land in Ammonia rather than in Armerfia. In exchange for 
the fictitious relics of Noah’s ark in the latter country, we 
would consign to him the authentic remains of the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, as a memorial of Ardfear, or Ham, raised 
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by his son Jat-foth, or Phut. For the invasion of Fis- 
soir he might then account, by the celebrated wars of O’Siris, 
whose very name seems to indicate Irish affinity!’ Gabacasan 
might be the Nitrian mountains, which are certainly much 
hotter than those of Caucasus; and the intervening valley of 
Naphtha (though somewhat hyperbolically described) would 
answer to “iron running red-hot, and burning coals,” better 
than anything between the Euxine and Caspian seas. 
sides, as the name of Sciot first appears beyond these moun- 
tains, its claim to an Egyptian origin (as unanimousl 
maintained by all other Irish tradition) would thus receive addi- 
tional confirmation. Ardfear’s right to the name Naoi, and his 
son Macaar’s to that of Jat-foth, would also thus be irresistibly 
established: the latter, as Phut, ancestor of all the Lybians; and 
the former, by the Naoi-maid-eis, or the Numidians. About 
Aoimag, we confess ourselves as much at a loss as Mr. O’Con- 
nor, who can find no better substitute for it than Hamath: but 
for Sgadan, we would recommend to him, instead of Sidon, 
Sgigada; as the place which is called in the ancient tradition 
Rus-Sicade (after the Carthaginians) has always been named on 
the spot. Wherefore it should be called ‘ Queen of ships,” he 
probably best knows. | 

Thus, supposing fragments of ancient Irish traditions to have 
been interwoven in the fabrication of Eolus, we have suggested 
a simple and natural mode of harmonising them with legends, 
which we know to have been extant at least 1000 years. Of the 
earliest detachment from the Numidians, conducted by Jat-ban, 
we find nothing subsequently: and can only conjecture, that as 
the name signifies * the land of Ban,” it may possibly have some 
reference to the Deffro-Bani of the Welsh chroniclers, which we 
take for Taphru-ras (or rus) now Skafes.in Tunis. The trans- 
formation of Jat-ban to Javan, is wholly unsupported. The 
name of Ogeageis, whatever it might signify, is that by which 
Calma’s ealens in Galicia was distinguished from that of Fial- 
laoc in Biscay; and by which a part of the former was called 
after their arrival in Ireland, in distinction from another part 
called Naoimaideis. (Vol. ii. p.7.) All are commonly called 
Iber and Sciot; although, according to the translator’s interpre- 
tation, the former should have been restricted to Georgia, and 
the latter to Scythia, whence detachments are not reported to 
have been made. The mistake of Georgians for Spaniards, 
which we have already exposed, is the sole ground for applying 
the denomination Iber (in these traditions) to the former. id 
Tubal, the writer probably meant, as the bards evidently di 
the people of Spain; and if Dorca * placed Glas, his brother, 
over the land of Tu-bhal, calling it Iber,” (vol. i. p.17,) the 
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establishment of an Iberian settlement in Spain may be under. 
stood. The reply of Fi-le, son of Glas, to Lonrac, son of Dorca, 
when the latter seumovtien tribute from the colony, that it was 
too far off, would have been absurd, if Armenia and Georgia, 
which are adjacent to each other, had been denoted by Ardmionn 
and Iber; but interpreting these names of Ammonia and Spain, 
it was unanswerable. So Ailb-bin, “ a heap of heights,” suits 
either the Pyrenees, cr the Alps, better than Albania, which was 
a lower country than Georgia, and lay eastward, not northward of 
it. (P. 21.) 

We cannot, therefore, congratulate Mr. O’Connor on his 
interpretation of Irish traditions, or upon any superiority of the 
edition of them which he has published, to that of Dr. Keating. 
There is nothing, however preposterous, in the latter, so ridicu- 
lous as the invention of floating Ardfear from Shinar to Mount 
Ararat, without the help of a general deluge. Such a device would 
be unaccountable, but for the author’s apparent infection with an 
historical hydrophobia. He insists that every flood recorded 
either in sacred or profane history, was neither more nor less 
than a foreign invasion. ‘The idea of a flood plainly deprives 
him of that modicum of sense which he sometimes exercises on 
other subjects, small as itis. For identifying Ardfear and his 
son Macaar with Noah and Japheth, he had some colour from 
ancient Christian writers, who, through ignorance of the Hebrew 
Bible, adopted the distorted chronology of the Septuagint ver- 
sion, and interpreted the fabulous Scythian empire of Justin, of 
the patriarchal government prior to the general dispersion. Mr. 
Pinkerton, mistaking the Scythians for Goths, and eager to exalt 
them at the expence of the Scots (whom he mistook for Celts) 
zealously supported the hypotheses of Justin and the Chiristian 
fathers; and Mr. O’Connor has availed himself of Pinkerton’s 
researches, to transfer to the Scots the honours that had been 
claimed (on equally groundless pretences) for the Goths. In de- 
nying the Germans to be Scythians, he has the advantage of his 
more learned precursor; but even when he decides right, it is 
upon wrong ground; for he opposes the affinity of the Germans 
to the Goths, no less than to the Scythians ! 

We before remarked the agreement of the latter part of Eolus’s 
writing with more ancient Irish tradition, and its opposition 
consequently to the preceding part. ‘To connect and reconcile 
these, contrivance was indispensable, but it is of a very bungling 
sort. How were the Iberians, after being planted in Georgia, 
to be smuggled into Spain? If conducted across Africa, it 
might be suspected (after all) that they were not genuine Scy- 
thians. Yet, to me’ that any of them did so, would oppose all 
former tradition. First, then, let a long period of obscurity 
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follow the establishment of the Naoimaideis in Georgia; say, 
396 years. Let it afterwards appear, that during this obscure 
interval, a colony of the Naoimaideis did pass from Africa to 
Spain; no matter why, or how it happened, that they went to 
Africa from Georgia. ‘Then, as soon as Georgia becomes again 
illuminated, let jt be understood that some of the people, a few 
year's before, had been taken captive, and sold for slaves at 
Sidon; and call this Sgadan, to avoid suspicion of Sgigada in 
Africa being meant. Let 900 armed men and 100 women 
next be sent to find out their enslaved kinsmen. The wily king 
of Sidon endeavours to kidnap them too; but finding. them re- 
solute, he agrees to furnish them with ships to go to Kisfeine; 
where, he tells them, their friends had been sold. ‘The Sidonians 
themselves seem to have been called Eisfeine; and the Iberians 
expected to find their countrymen to the southward of the Phe- 
nician coast. Greatly, however, to their surprise, after the ships 
had steered southward, they took a western course, through the 
whole extent of the Mediterranean, and the strait ; ‘silt then 
one northward) landed them at the mouth of the river 
uero. ‘There they found some of their countrymen workin 
the silver and tin mines for the Phenicians: tie not liking 
the same employment, and having weapons in their hands, they 
insisted on being directed to those whom they were seeking for : 
and when conducted to Biscay, they met, not with these, but 
with the others, who had come thither 140 years before, but of 
whose emigration no notice whatever had been taken. 

All this labour in vain, and all the confusion about Affreid- 
geis, and Ardmionn, and Iber, and Naoimaideis, and Sgadan, 
sprang, therefore, from a desire to establish the claims of the 
Irish to a Scythian origin; which, if true, might at once be 
pe by a collation of their language with the numerous dia- 
ects of the Slavonic, of the affinity of which to the Scythian 
we have clear and satisfactory testimony from Herodotus. 

With a few words on the form in which this palpable and 
clumsy fabrication is ushered to the public, we shall close our 
remarks on the subject. ‘The first six chapters are “ the writing 
of Eolus,” dated 1335 before the Christian era; or above three 
centuries before Solomon’s temple was founded. ‘The next 17 
chapters are * Chronicles of Gaelag;” in which not only all the 
reigns of the kings are dated, but likewise the accession of all 
the Ard-olams (or head-teachers) who kept the registers, This 
they continued to do when in Ireland, and added the dates of 
the collateral reigns of kings of Ulster, Leinster, and Munster, 
to those of the individuals said to be elected paramount sove- 
reigns of the whole island. These annals are brought down 
only to the Christian era, in the second volume of the work 
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before us; but the author proposes to complete the history of 
Ireland to the present time. What he has already published is 
altogether without precedent in antiquities, with the exception of 
the second book of Kings; which, therefore, we conceive to 
have been the pattern of the Irish annalists. The model of 
Eolus’s writing, nowever, stands much higher. The book of 


‘Deuteronomy is its original, both in matter and manner, saving 


any claim to inspiration. ‘To enable our readers to judge both 
of the resemblance and the contrast, we subjoin a comment on 
Eolus, pronounced by Eocaid Olam Fodla, king of Ulster, 
700 A. C. 


‘¢‘ BAAL spake not to AsTor: it is the voice of reason that crieth 
aloud ; Let not man slay his fellow. Baav spake not to LaMAs: it is 
justice that directeth ; Let not man take of the belongings of another 
privately, Baav held not converse with Sorn: it is the spirit of 
truth that saith; Let not the lips utter what the mind knoweth to be false. 
BaAL opened not his mouth to AL: it is the gentle voice of tender 
pity that whispereth ; Man, le merciful. Baav talked not with Szar: 
it is the tongue of wisdom that teacheth; Let man do even as he would 


be done by. What if these five laws stand laws for Eri? And all said, 
Yea.” (Vol. ii. p. 100.) 


Here it should be observed, that by Baal (or the sun) was 
signified the object of national worship; and that Astor, Lamas, 
Soth, Al, Sear, and four more, were his primitive priests, to 
each of whom he was said to have revealed a commandment. 
Five of these laws are here cited, and were established (we are 
told) as the Irish national code; but their claim to divine au- 
thority was flatly denied. ‘Three of them are articles of the 
Decalogue ; and the other two are sanctioned both by the Old 
and the New Testament. The interpretation, therefore, of this 
passage is plainly as follows; * Gop said not, by Noau, Do not 
murder; by Moses, Do not steal; by Paut, Pat away lying, 
and speak truth; by Mican, Love mercy; or by Jesus Curist, 
Do to all as you wish them to do to you: these are merely the 
dictates of human reason, of justice, of truth, of pity, and of 
wisdom.” In all this, nothing is new, but the form: and even 
this is not without precedent; for Dr. Franklin drew up a 
liturgy for the worship of the sun, as more philosophical than 
that of an invisible object! ‘The transition from Deism, either 
to Idolatry, or to Atheism, is easy; and these several hypo- 
theses have all been decked with plumes borrowed from the 
Bible, in order to set it aside. Whatever of revealed truth 
does not at once approve itself to corrupted reason, is of course 
seieeved and whatever does so, is attributed to reason itself. 
The pagan Irish legislator evidently designed, indeed, to im- 
prove upon the Decalogue, by substituting for the external 
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veneration and stated worship of God, injunctions to mercy and 
universal beneficence, resting on human authority: but the fool- 
ishness of God is still wiser than the wisdom of man. These 
commands, as sanctioned by divine authority, and addressed to 
the conscience, stand in full force: but what can be made of 
them as national laws? It is not upon human, but upon divine 
authority, that we are forbidden to covet what is another’s, 
which was the only command of the Decalogue that reached the 
conscience of Paul. It doubtless operated as a national law no 
farther than as it authorised the punishment of unsuccessful 
aims at oppression, theft, adultery, &c: but how were sub- 
jects to be punished for neglecting acts of mercy or beneficence? 
When will mankind learn, that to fear God is the beginnin 
of wisdom; and that to keep his commands, is cindecctnalbiaal 
Never have we seen a more striking proof of the miserable 
shifts to which infidelity reduces its devotees, than the following 
paragraph of O’Connor. (Vol. i. p. 1x.) 


“‘T entertain the reasonable hope that you are in a fit temper of 
mind to investigate the subject, as becomes a being endowed with 
Reason; that you view the deluge of the Hebrews in its true light, 
viz. the overthrow of the ancient Scythian empire by the Assyrians, 
like unto the flood of Ogyges, Deucalion, or the Cimbric Chersonese ; 
that you are aware the dispersion of mankind in the days of Peleg, is 
one and the same event as the migrations of the Scythians in conse- 
quence of that stupendous revolution; that you are perfectly convinced 
the human species is the growth of every clime.” 


Dr. Milne, in a work that has lately passed under our review, 
says of the Chinese philosophers, ** they do not any of them, 
so far as I know, affirm, with some ancient frantic theorists, 
that man at first grew up spontaneously from the earth, like the 
flowers and grass.” (Chinese Mission, p. 32.) If he learns that 
a modern theorist affirms, not merely that the first human pair, 
but that the first inhabitants of every country in the world were 
so produced, how much more frantic must he apprehend such a 
writer to be! The argument which Mr. O’Connor expected 
perfectly to convince his readers, is simply, that when historians 
describe nations as removing to other countries, they represent 
these to have been previously inhabited: and the only cause 
which he assigns for mankind having ceased to grow out of the 
earth, is that it became too dry and solid. ‘ Then such that 
had animal life began to increase their kind by mutual copu- 
lation.” (Vol. i. p. cxli.) Such certainly was a common opinion 


of ancient heathens: such might have been ours, had we, like 


them, been ignorant of the Bible: and such, as appears in this 
instance, may yet be the opinion of those who shut their eyes. 
to the light of Divine revelation ! | 
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Of Dr. Wood’s “ Inquiry,” we have not lost sight while en- 
goged in the preceding discussion. We have collated his 
 Bardic History” with Nennius’s ancient, and Mr. O’Connor’s 
modern statements: and though we have never had the pleasure 
of reading his ** Essay on the best Mode of ascertaining the 
Credit due to the early Annals of Ireland,” we have done what 
may answer that purpose. We concurwith him in regarding these, 
like other ancient national traditions, as comprising a ‘* mix- 
ture of Fable and Fact.” In order to discriminate these, 1. We 
have analyzed the several legends into their component parts: 
(1) The ancient traditions recorded by Nennius; (2) The le- 
gend of Galamh Mileadh, and his immediate progenitors; 
(3) The apparently later fabrication, in which similar adven- 
tures are ascribed to his remote predecessors; (4) O’Connor’s 
** Chronicle of Gaelag;” (5) His “ Writing of Kolus.” 2. We 
have observed the leading points, in which these legends, 
universally or mostly, and expressly or implicitly, agree: (1) All 
(without epecption) derive the prevailing population of Ireland 
immediately from Spain; (2) All represent this populatiog, to 
have passed from Africa to Spain; the writing of EKolus ex- 
cepted, a corruption of which, in this respect, is betrayed by 
the subsequent Chronicle of Gaelag; (3) All, except Mr. 

*Connor, assert the remote ancestors of the Irish to have re- 
sided in Egypt; (4) All unanimously ascribe to them a Scythian 
origin: but on very different recat and with very dispropor- 
tionate stress; the most ancient tradition, from which all the 
rest appear to have been constructed, merely denominating the 
Da of the Irish, who abode in Egypt, a Scythian. 
3. We have examined the support, or the opposition which 
these leading points of the traditions severally receive from ex- 
ternal evidence: (1) ‘The derivation from Spain is established b 
the manifest affinity of the Irish to the ancient British, whom 
Tacitus demonstrated to be of Iberian origin; and also by a 
distinct tradition of the ancient Britons; (2) The African origin 
is supported, by an universal consent that the Iberians came 
from Africa to Spain, and by the prevailing personal resem- 
blance both of the Welch and the native Irish, to the ancient 
Fberians. (3) The abode of the first progenitors of’ the 
Trish in Egypt is confirmed by the necessity of passing’ 
through that country, in coming by land from the centre 
of dispersion to western Africa ; and by the scriptural deri- 
vation of its inhabitants from Phut, the son of Ham, and 
younger brother of Mizraim, who peopled Egypt; (4) The 
Scytfaan origin of the Irish is incompatible with all the data 
thus established ; and with the most ancient and authentic testi- 


mony of the epoch and language-of the Scythians. It seems to 
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have been merely conjectural, and to have had no foundation 
whatever, but an :maginary resemblance of national appellations. 
At the same time, such a conjecture, though now ridiculous, was 
excusable in learned Scots of the ninth century, when the term 
Scythian was used with extreme laxity, and glossology was alto- 
gether unknown. 

Dr. Wood derives this appellation from Belgic colonies in 
Ireland, which are commonly supposed to have been the Fir- 
Bolg of the Bards; although Mr. O’Connor confounds these 
with the Fir-gneat, or growth of the Irish soil. 


' “ The only inhabitants of this isle, (says Dr. W.) who seem to 
have attracted the notice of British, Roman, and other foreign writers, 


were the enterprising Belge, whom, as Goths or Scythians, they de- 
nominated Scoti—Scuit. Hence the origin of the name Scuit-land, 
applied by the Saxons to Ireland; hence the Latin name Scotia; 
hence also the appellations Scuit,* Scutten, Schieten, latinized into 
Scoti, and given by other nations to the Scythians, had been trans- 
ferred to those piratical Belge of Ireland.” (Inquiry, &c., p. 81.) 


_ Who would imagine that no ancient British, Roman, or other 
foreign writer, intimated the Belge to have settled in Ireland? Or 
that the Saxons did not call that country either Scuit-land or 
Scotland? Yet, to the best of our knowledge and belief, such is 
the truth. ‘The Saxons called North Britain (when united in one 
kingdom) Scotland: but for Ireland they used the names 
Ybernia, and Yrland, or Irland; although they called its in- 
habitants (not Scuit, &c., but) Scottas. It could not, however, 
be from Saxons, that Latin writers, of the;third and fourth cen- 
turies, learned to call the Irish Scoti. The British denominated 
the Irish colony in Argyle, Ysgotiad, whence the Romans might 
form the name of Scoti, and apply it to the whole Irish nation. 
The Welsh term signifies ‘ people of the shades,” either of 
the woods or of the lower regions; and the sense in which 
ancient Britons would apply such a term to their hostile neigh- 
bours, may therefore remain questionable. Mr. Grant, in his 
** Thoughts on the Gael,” p. 283, assures us, that the name of 
Scots * was unknown to the mountaineers themselves, as a 
national appellation ; and they are ignorant of any such at this 
day.” But he adds, that “ Scut is at this day a well known 
word, applicable to any small body of people in motion.” So 
equivocal is the only ground of a Scythian origin of the Gaoithil !+ 


* “ Literally bow-men or archers, from the Gothic skot or skut, a dart or 
arrow: hence the Irish sciot, a word of the same import,” 

+ The term Scoti was fitst applied by the Romans to the Ysgotiad. The 
northern Picts being likewise Irish, it was used also of them; then of all the 
Irish ; and Ireland was called Scotia, Native authors (all of whom were eccle- 
siastics, and wrote only in Latin) adopted this nomenclatare. Bede assi ned a 
Scythian origin to the Picts, apparently meaning the Caledonians; but it was 
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The deficiency of patient research and of mature reflection, which 
is betrayed by the foregoing quotation, lessens the value of Dr, 
Wood’s learned and ingenious performance. Instead of extri- 
cating facts from the fables in which they are involved by bardic 
tradition, he has relinquished the whole, and resorted to hypo- 
thesis and conjecture. He concurs with some respectable writers, 
in assuming that Britain was first peopled by the Gaoithil, who 
were thence driven to Ireland by the Cymry, and were followed 
thither by many other tribes from Britain and Gaul. For this 
subversion of all the ancient traditions of both nations, his only 

round is, that some writers of the first century (when Ire- 
a was almost wholly unknown) called it one of the British 
islands, and its inhabitants Britons; that Ptolemy, in the second 
century, assigned to several tribes in Ireland, names more or 
less similar to others in Britain, Gaul, and Germany ; that 
Richard of Cirencester, in the fourteenth century, referred to 
several emigrations from Britain to Ireland, and (although these 
might have accounted for all the phenomena) conjectured, that 
Ireland might have been first peopled from Britain ; and finally, 
that Edward Llwyd adopted this opinion (avowedly from no 
historical authority) on the ground that several rivers and places 
in Britain retain names which are significant in Irish, and not 
in Welsh. These, however, admit of being reduced to so trifling 
an extent, as to render it very probable that the terms in ques- 
tion were once used equally by the Welsh and Irish, and have 
only been retained by the latter after becoming obsolete amon 
the former; as it iscommon for terms that are aon in ‘Seale 
to be still familiar in Wales. As to Ptolemy’s names of Irish 
tribes, it is doubtful whence he obtained his information; and 
very unlikely that he could ascertain them so well as those of 
the ancient tribes in Britain: yet, even of these, surprisingly 
few are ever mentioned by Roman historians; still fewer occur 
in ancient British documents; and hardly any are now of use to 
illustrate the chorography of Britain. By adopting Ptolemy’s 
distribution of its early inhabitants, Camden has rendered this 
fact only the more conspicuous. Yet Dr. Wood’s labour has 
been chiefly employed in opposition to the whole tenor of Irish 
traditions, to explain away their subjects by allusions to Ptolemy’s 
nomenclature. We are not in the Sats inclined to depreciate fis 
researches, which are creditable to his learning, ingenuity, and 


deemed honourable, and, being claimed for the northern, then the reigning, Picts, 
was extended in general to their kindred the Irish, Their literary appellation, 
Scoti, seemed to favour this claim: its antiquity, therefore, was assumed, and 
traditions were adjusted to confirm it. At length it was appropriated to the 
North-British kingdom, in distinction from Ireland, that country and its inhabit- 
ants retaining their original denomination, 
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candour ; although defective of precaution. He misrepresents 
quotations, unintentionally we doubt not, and seemingly by tak- 
ing them at second hand. A striking instance of this occurs at 
the top of p. 208. Dionysius Periegetes says merely, that the 
British islands exceed others in magnitude. The advertisement 
corrects a very ludicrous blunder, which the author had copied. 
We should, nevertheless, be glad to see a British antiquary 
bestow similar labour on the ancient tribes of our own country, 
whatever hypothesis of their origin he might adopt: for an 
error of this kind, though it must diminish, cannot annihilate, 
the utility of such illustrations. To investigate the validity 
of Dr. Wood's etymologies, would require much more space 
than we can afford, or than most of our readers would be likely 
to approve. ‘To any whose taste disposes them to the discus- 
sion, we recommend a perusal of Dr. Wood's Inquiry, in connec- 
tion and comparison with the abstract of Irish traditions which 
we have attempted to supply.* 

In reference to our view of the original population of Britain, 
it derives, we apprehend, both support and elucidation from 
what has now been offered. The collections of Nennius on 
British tradition are incoherent, incongruous, and mostly un- 

rounded. Of Ireland, he evidently had better information, pro- 
ably from the literati of Icolmkill. So far, however, as the 
British historical Triads extend (which, if committed to writing, 
were then known only in Wales), they are entitled to much more 
credit than any other species of tradition. Only what is os 
ported by, or consistent with these early documents, in the 
chronicles and annals of either nation, can warrant our depend- 
ance. Having weighed the authorities, and collated the reports 
with fragments of ancient Egyptian, Phenician, and Assyrian 


+ To readers who pursue this suggestion, a few brief remarks may be useful. 
1, Dr, W.’s identification of Ptolemy’s nomenclature with native appellations 
relates chiefly to those partsof the Bardic legends which are most defective of au-- 
thority ; asthe Tuatha De Danaon, Foghmhoraice, and Fir-belg. 2. His assump- 
tion that the Veneti, and their neighbours (as Cesar asserts), instead of being either 
massacred or sold into slavery. fled to Ireland, where they were reputed to be 
African corsairs, and occupied half the country, appears to us wholly ungrounded. 
Whether some of the Menapii then escaped to Wales and Treland may admit of 
conjecture; but the rest we think very improbable. 3. We doubt the identity 
of the British and the Irish Brigantes; the former might be either Brython, or 
Lloegrwyo, or Corraniaid, or all these intermixed, The Corraniaid were proba- 
bly Teutonic, and might be called Brigantes, as resident in towns. Burgh in 
German and Anglo-Saxon, Brugh in Irish, and Burgua in Cantabrian, have 
the same import; while neither the Spanish, the Welsh, nor the Cornish, has 
any such term, A town of Ireland was named Brigantia: so was Betanzos 
in Spain; whence the Seots are uniformly related to have passed to Ireland. 
They were also commonly called Breoghan. We conclude them, therefore, to be 
the Brigantes of ireland, and probably unconnected with those whom the Ro- 
mans called so in Britain. The title might be deemed appropriate to the Bry-. 
thon, whe are reported to have built York, Danbarton, and Edinburgh. 
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history, as corrected and supported by the Hebrew scriptures, 
and by Josephus’s supplements, we close with the following result, 

The family of Cush having acquired the dominion of Shinar 
and the coasts ofthe Persian Gulph, Ham, with his sons Miz- 
raim, Phut, and Canaan, proceeded westward to the Mediterra- 
nean. ‘There Canaan settled: the rest entered Egypt, the ‘* land 
of lam.” Mizraim remained there; Phut, together with his 
father, passed on to Libya, first called Ammonia, ‘The Numidians, 
the Geetuli, and the Maurusians, were branches of his family. 
The Massyli, or eastern Numidians, we have before considered as 
Ligurians, or Lloegrwys. ‘he Massvesyli, or western Numidians, 
might be the Neimhidh of the bards, and the Naoimaideis of 
the recent Chronicle. ‘They were expelled (and the rest of 
the Massveryli extirpated) by the Geetuli, or Gaoithil. All these 
formed settlements in Spain, as well as the Cynesii, Conisci, or 
Cynwys, a branch of the Maurusii, or Morwys; and likewise 
the Byzacians, Vascones, or Basques, a mixed nation, of Numid- 
ians with Lehabim and Ludim, descended from Mizraim, who 
conquered Libya as far as Byzacium, The general name of 
Iberians was given to all these classes, except the Ligurians 
(sometimes called Ibero-Ligures, sometimes Celto-Ligures), who 
cr occupied Catalonia and Valencia, after being expelled 
a the ‘lyrrhenes from Italy, and by the Celts from Gaul, The 

aoithil emigrated from Galicia and Asturias to Ireland, about 
600 years before the Christian. era; the Celts afterwards occu- 
pying the parts of Spain whence they had expelled them, and 
extending their conquests to its southern extremity: but they 
were repulsed by the Basques, who maintained possession of 
Biscay and Aquitaine. A century later, the Clanna Uachtar, or 
Vecturiones (also named from their first king, Cruithnigh) passed 
from Ireland to North Britain. The Britons called them Gwy- 
dhyl Phichti, or Irish Picts; the Saxons, Northern Picts; both, 
in distinction from the Caledones, Celydhon, or Southern Picts, 
who were Germans. The Scots, who have always called themselves 
Gael (so they pronounce Gaoithil) passed from Ireland to Argyle, 
A. D. 260; and although expelled A. D. 440, obtained a final 
settiement there A. D. 503; about 1,000 years after the arrival 
of the Cruithnigh, over whom seventy kings are said to have 
reigned during the interval. The Welch called the Scots, (as 
[rish) Gwydhyl, but distinguished them, as Ysgotiad, from the 
Gwydhyl Phichti. ‘The latter having conquered the Southern 
Picts early in the fifth century, united (in the ninth) with the 
Scots, and then assumed the title of the Scottish monarchy. The 
Gaelic, or Irish language, continued in the eleventh century to 
be used at the Scottish court; and at length intbexiitaeat its 
honours, not to Caledonian, but Norman. ascendancy. ‘This 
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naturally accounts for all the resemblance of the lowland dialect 
of North Britain to English; but it would leave their remaining 
and striking dissonance inexplicable, if the Caledonians had not 
originally been (as ‘Tacitus demonstrated) Germans. No one 
who is duly acquainted with the German and Scandinavian 
dialects, can confound the lowland Scotch with the latter of 
these. That a dialect of the ancient British language once pre- 
vailed in the Scotch lowlands, is evident from numerous names 
of places; more of which commence with the Welsh term Aber, 
in Scotland, than even in Wales, and hardly any are found else- 
where. Even the capital of the Pictish monarchy retained its 
British name Abernethy; while many commencing with the 
Irish term Jnver (Inmher), of the same import, evince the sub- 
jugation of the lowlands by the highland Scots. To Mr. Chal- 
mers (Caledonia, vol. i.) we owe valuable illustrations of the in- 
fluence of the English in the lowlands; but we do not believe 
(with him) that refugees from England, in the eleventh and fol- 
lowing centuries, cow/d have obliterated the Welsh (or any other) 
language, supposing it to have been used till then. The expul- 
sion of the original inhabitants by a German colony, and the 
subjugation of this (after some centuries) by the Irish, toaettes 
with the reaction produced by subsequent intercourse with the 
English, are fully competent to the solution of all existing phae- 
nomena, 

The heat and virulence that have disgraced the contests of 
Scottish and Irish antiquaries on these subjects, remind us_ of 
the only ground in which we can commend Mr. O’Connor; and 
far be it from us to withhold from him any thing that is his due! 
While he justly distinguishes the Germans and Celts from the 
Trish, he Feankly acknowledges the inferiority of the latter to 
each (vol. i. $60); and he usually preserves good temper when 
discussing mere antiquities. He loses it only on religious and 
political subjects; in both of which he appears to deem nothing 
divine or sacred, but the glorious right of insurrection. His Uto- 
pia is a government that renounces all religious sanction, true or 
false; and although we do not believe that it ever was adopted 
by the Irish, it does not appear to us to be incompatible with 
their state at the close of his chronicle, as testified by history. 

Anxious as we are to close this protracted discussion, can we 
dismiss the contemplation of Ireland, in whatever view, without 
commiserating her present condition ?, We speak not of famine 
or pestilence; these, dreadful as they are, may (and we trust in 
the mercy of God, soon will) be relieved. But how shall the 
famine of divine knowledge, and the moral pestilence ever at- 


tending it, be removed from this hapless nation ? Why is Ire- 


land so far beneath England in civilization ? Of all reasons that 
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can be assigned for the difference, the principal appears to us to 
be, that England is Protestant, and Ireland is Popish. But 
whence proceeded this disparity? Was the same provision 
made for religious instruction in Ireland as in England, at the 
reformation from popery ? The same ecclesiastical form of go- 
vernment was established, and even more richly endowed ; but 
its efficacy to the moral benefit of England arose from its doc- 
trine and its worship being intelligible to all. To the native 
Irish its language was then, and still mostly is, foreign; it be 
came, hacelite. a burden, not a boon; a burden the more 
rievous, as imposed on a large majority of the population by a 
ew who held them in subjection. The mischiefs of ignorance 
and discontent, which immemorially prevailed among them, have 
therefore continually accumulated. If any thing can yet avail 
for their restoration to peace and civilization, we should hope for 
it from the use of the Liturgy, and the ministration of evangeli- 
cal truth, in the InisH tongue, in every parish that is chiefly oc- 
cupied by the native population. Very far indeed is such a pro- 
posal from being mew. A vain desire of transforming Irish 
people to English, had been cherished from the first conquest of 
the island; and it unhappily prevailed so strongly at the dawn of 
the reformation, that those of the Irish clergy who could not 
read English, were enjoined to perform the public service in 
Latin, rather than in the native language ! So gross an error soon 
became manifest. An order was issued, in 1570, to print the 
liturgy in the Irish language and character, to be used in the 
chief town of every diocese. This had a good, but (of course) a 
very partial effect. In 1623 it was enjoined, that “in the pa- 
rishes of the Irishry, every non-resident clergyman do con- 
stantly keep one to read service in the Irish tongue.” A canon 
also was passed in 1634, that * where the minister was an Eng- 
lishman, such a clerk might be chosen as should be able to read 
those parts of the service appointed to be read, in Irish.” It was 
then, alas, too late! The rebellion and massacre followed in 
1641; the commonwealth soon after; the restoration did little 
for protestantism; the revolution prejudiced the Irish, more 
than ever, against it. Great plitical aelvanitage’ have since been 
conceded to them. Let the moral advantages that have so often 
been promised, at length be imparted. Every thing else has 
failed: try this! It is, indeed, very, very late: but better late 
than never; and better now, than later séz/l. 
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Art. VII.—The Remains of Henry Kirke White, of Notting- 
ham, late of St. John’s College, Cambridge, with an Account 
of his Life. By Robert Southey. 8vo. vol. iii. London, 
1822. 


WE cannot approve of the judgment or feeling with which 
the collection has been made which this little volume now brings 
before us. All that a man has left bebind him in writing is not 
the property of the public, and still less that of any individual ; 
soil of it may be far from good, though the product of a good 
mind ; and may be still farther from a just specimen of his prin- 
ciples or abilities. Rough drafts, first thoughts, essays by 
way of experiment, thoughts laid by for future considera- 
tion, hints, outlines, sketches, conjectures, paradoxes, and 
even opinions or arguments set down only to be confuted, 
every scrap and every shred, are in these days gathered u 
with an unsparing avidity as soon as any distinguished indivi- 
dual is snatched from existence. This may not have been alto- 
gether the posthumous fate of Henry Kirke White, but it is ma- 
nifest that the strenuous determination to amass another vo- 
lume of his remains, has placed under too severe a pet mie = the 

roducts of a capacity that scattered its exuberance about before, 
in other minds, the first efflorescence of genius begins to be dis- 
cernible. We cannot enough discommend the publication of 
some of the poetry which has found its way into this volume. A 
right feeling, we trust, of what was due to the memory of their 
author, occasioned these very early and infantine efforts to be 
laid aside when the first collection was prepared for publication ; 
and the success of that publication, for whatever reasons it might 
act as a temptation to bring them before the world, was no apolo 
for so injurious a proceeding. ‘Those whose impressions of the 
character of Henry Kirke White are properly taken from the 

revailing cast of his compositions, must be quite convinced that 
if that most excellent and extraordinary young man had at the 
ripest period of his judgment been asked whether he would choose 
the poetry in general which is contained in this additional vo- 
lume to be published, he would have put his solemn interdict 
upon any such design. The high probability is that he would 
have desired one or two of the songs which appear in this 
collection, to be destroyed. If this be so, and we think it 
can scarcely be controverted, we can hardly call that avidity 
for scraping together the matter of a book less than profane, 
which, after the death of a most eminently pious and correct per- 
son, has brought before the public some of his first careless effu- 
sions, as little agreeing with the frame of mind in which he was 
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finally fixed, and in which he departed hence to meet his Gop, 
as with the general dignity of his genius, and the severe graces of 
his transient maturity. | 
_ Whether these considerations are capable, in his present state, 
of staining the pure happiness to which, we humbly trust, he has 
been translated, no man can know; but of this we are sure, that 
the impression which the serious performances, we may say, 
indeed, all the performances of this excellent person after his 
mind became settled on that firm basis of Christian belief and 
trust on which it ultimately reposed, are calculated to make 
upon all, but especially the younger part of the community, is 
to a certain degree weakened by the intermixture to which we 
have been alluding. Many will be thereby induced to consider 
with less homage the writer himself, and not a few will be pleased 
with the opportunity it affords them of casting a suspicion upon 
a religious life, or at least of forcing it into consistency with sen- 
timents and images with which it can have no proper union. 
These are our quarrels with this publication, But apart from 
these grounds of disapprobation, we have great alacrity in avow- 
ing the more than common delight which the prose part of these 
little fragments has afforded us. We hardly know where to 
look for the developement of a religious faith more sound and 
discriminative, of a moral theory more refined and rational, of 
social feelings more elevated and kind. In Henry Kirke White 
all this is found, and it is found accompanied with a soundness of 
discretion, a weight of observation, and a cautious avoidance of 
extremes, which, until the works of this extraordinary youth fell 
in our way, we thought unattainable at twenty-one years of age, 
The habit of contemplating religion in too close connection 
with temporal advantage is not without its danger. A pure and 
avenly motive is that alone on which it can be legitimately or 
honestly founded ; but there is one remark which is so much for 
its honour that we cannot, when treating of the performances 
now before us, forbear offering it to the attention of the reader ; 
and it is this—that whenever thorough Christian views of reli- 
gion find an entrance into the mind, however dark or: pre- 
udiced, or contracted, or inexperienced, that mind may previous- 
y have been, an expansion of its general powers is speedily the 
consequence ; the judgment almost preternaturally ripens; a bet- 
ter taste and feeling in respect of all the social duties and proprie- 
ties of behaviour are rapidly developed, and the faculties and 
perceptions, whether exercised on men, or books, or things, re- 
ceive from an unseen source an increment of vital strength, 
that soon manifests itself in all their operations. We doubt not 
the experience of our reflecting readers will confirm this obser- 
vation. It is an invigoration of the capacity not unlike the re- 
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freshment which nature feels frem the silent and invisible drops 
that in the still summer night moisten and impregnate her teent- 
ing surface, enabling her to greet the returning dawn with a 
countless increase of vegetable births. ‘The mind thus visited by 
streams flowing from the fountains of eternal truth, receives as 
it were a new existence, flourishes under a mysterious culture 
which anticipates nature’s hand, and arrives at its object by the 
only “ royal road” which really conducts to éxcellence—the road 
marked out by the great ruler of the universe. The felicity of 
Henry Kirke White was his early bent toward religious exercises 
and objects. His great natural endowments made him at an 
immature age an apt recipient of the truth, and the early intro- 
duction of religious knowledge into his mind repaid him by an 
infusion of intellectual vigour, that, atan age when others scarcely 
begin to learn, invested him with the privileges of a teacher. 

t is but justice to the character of this youth to bring it into 
fair comparison with the generality of the educated part of the 
rising generation, on whose virtues and attainments we must rest 
our hopes of the continuance of our country’s happiness and ex- 
altation. ‘The oftener this is done, the more we shall turn the 
blessing of his example to its just account. It must sometimes 
touch the consciences of the frivolous and the dissipated, to com- 
pare their valueless lives, and selfish career, with the usefulness 
to himself and to the world, condensed within the few brief years 
of this young man’s abode on earth; and we are sometimes en- 
couraged to hope that some good has been the special conse- 
quence of the shortness of his stay amongst us, as increasing the 
tenderness of the regrets with which we cherish his memory, and 
leaving the miracle of his beardless maturity more distinctly im- 
pressed upon his youthful successors. 

To those more especially who look to the Christian ministry 
as their future profession, the letters of Henry Kirke White are 
full of profit and instruction. They display a mind fraught with 
the vast importance of the undertaking, and almost sinking under 
the conviction of its difficulty and responsibility ; nor is it easy to 
imagine asystem of sounder sentiments, or a better foundation of 
preparatory discipline, than is in the course of this scanty cor- 
respondence, vigorously yet discreetly traced and recommended. 
The following passage strongly marked by this character, oc- 
curs in a letter written by him on the 22d of November, 1803, 
to Mr. R. W. Almond, a friend to whom he felt himself to owe 
much on the score of his religious principles. 

* DEAR ROBERT, ** Nottingham, Nov, 22, 1803. 
* 7 * * * * 

“I was happy enough to be introduced to Mr. Robinson a few days 

ago; I passed half an hour with him alone, by his desire, and after- 
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wards took tea and supper with him, his wife and daughter, at Mrs, 
M * *’s. I cannot describe to you, in adequate terms, the domestic 
character of this venerable man. He is all cheerfulness and compla- 
cency, good humoured, and sometimes even jocose ; his conversation 
at the same time instructive, and, in no common degree, entertaining, 
He is full of anecdotes of eminently pious characters of the last cen- 
tury, as well as of this. He knew Mr. Venn very well, and he is in- 
timate with O * * *; he gave us a most affecting representation of his 
last interview with the former, just before his death, He depicted the 
resigned and placid countenance of the aged and dying Christian, so 
admirably in his features, and suited his voice so exactly to the affect- 
ing state of a very old man, sinking under the weight of years, that he 
actually drew tears into my eyes. During the whole evening, I was 

Satied to observe, he directed his whole conversation to me, and, as 
he had before slightly examined me, it gave me the assurance that he 
was satisfied with me. He promised me every assistance that he could 
command, and when we shook hands at parting, he said, ‘ Mr. White, 
I wish you may live to become an ornament to the Ministry; I trust 
you will have assistance. Fear not, go on, and the Lord prosper you.’ 
He recommended me to labour at the Greek very diligently, and 
thought I had delayed it too long. 


* * * * 


“* My dear friend, I cannot adequately express what I owe to you 
on the score of religion. I told Mr. Robinson you were the first in- 
strument of my being brought to think deeply on religious subjects; 
and I feel more and more every day, that if it had not been for you, I 
might, most probably, have been now buried in apathy and unconcern. 
Though I am in a great measure blessed,—I mean blessed with faith, 
now pretty stedfast, and heavy convictions, I am far from being happy. 
My sins have been of a dark hue, and manifold: I have made Fame 
my God, and Ambition my shrine. I have placed all my hopes on the 
things of this world. I have knelt to Dagon; I have worshipped the 

-evil creations of my own proud heart, and God had well nigh turned 
his countenance from me in wrath ; perhaps one step further, and he 
might have shut me for ever from his rest. I now turn my eyes to 
Jesus, my saviour, my atonement, with hope and confidence: he will 
not repulse the imploring penitent; his arms are open to all, they are 
open even to me; and in return for such a mercy, what can I do less 
than dedicate my whole life to his service? My thoughts would fain 
recur at intervals to my former delights, but I am now on my guard to 

restrain and keep them in. I know now where they ought to concenter, 
and with the blessing of God, they shall there all tend. 

** My next publication of poems will be solely religious. I shall not 

“destroy those of a different nature, which now lie before me, but they 
will, most probably, sleep in my desk, until in the good time of my 
great Lord and Master, | shall receive my passport from this world of 
vanity. Iam now bent on a higher errand than that of the attainment 


of poetical fame ; poetry, in future, will be my relaxation, not my em- 
_ployment.—Adieu to literary ambition! * You do not aspire to be 


prime minister,’ said Mr. Robinson, * you covet a far higher charac- 
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ter; to be the humblest among those who minister to their Maker.’ ” 
(P. 6—8.) 


The letter above extracted, appears to have been written at 
the age of eighteen. Ina letter to Mr. R. Wortley, written in 
about a year and a half after the one above produced, dated from 
Wintringham, 8th April, 1805, we find him thus expressing 
himself on a point of learning in the Christian science of humi- 


lity, in which the deepest theologians are for the greater part un- 
skilled. 


‘¢ When in Nottingham, I gave way too much to a practice, which 
prevails there in a shameful degree, of sitting in judgment on the at- 
tainments and experience of others. At this time, there was darkness 
enough in my own heart, to have employed all my attention, and I 
think it may be generally asserted, that those who are the readiest to 
examine others, are the most backward to examine themselves ; that 
the more we feel inclined to scrutinize our brother Christians with se- 
verity, the less able are we to endure such ascrutiny ourselves. Before 
Christianity can arrive at any degree of perfection, we must have less 
tongue and more heart work. If aman be faithful to his convictions, 
he will find too much to do at home to busy himself with what he has 
no opportunities of sufficiently knowing,—his neighbour's heart. We 
are to consider ourselves at all times as miserably ignorant; and it is 
only while we do consider ourselves as such, that we are in a disposition 
to learn of a teacher, so averse to the pride of the human heart as Jesus 
Christ. I fear, (and I fear, because | have found it so in myself,) that 
a superficial and too trifling religion has prevailed too much in Not- 
tingham, though with many and shining exceptions ; and I hope that the 
time will soon come, when, with equal zeal, there will be greater depth 
of experience, and greater ditfidence in the assumption of the office of 
spiritual inquisitors. I for one have laid down my post of dictator, by 
the grace of God never to resume it; and I should think, and I have 
little doubt you will concur with me, that the authority you possess 
over the younger branches of our brotherhood there, would be well 
exercised, in discountenancing, on every occasion, such a spirit as I 
have been speaking of. Those who feel the most generally talk the 
least : and it is one way of lessening that trembling hope and fearful 
love of a young convert, which operates such salutary effects, by suf- 
fering him to indulge in remarks on the unawakened, or the weak 
Christian, as if he were already admitted, or sure of acceptance, and 
could pronounce the Shibboleth of the genuine church.” (P. 22, 23.) 


In another letter to a friend, written in the year of his death, 
the following manly, correct, and devout sentiments occur. 


““T assure you, I see daily more reason to temper zeal with discre- 

tion, and to make the service of Christ a rational service. Our feel- 
_ ings are not the least fallible guides in religion. The man who walks 
humbly and soberly with his God,—scrupulously exact in the perform- 
ance of his duties,—hallowing all his doings with the exercise of faith 
in Jesus Christ, and fortifying his ways with. prayer and meditations 
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this man will have feelings of the most satisfactory kind,—he will feel 
the spirit of peace and love shedding serenity over all his thoughts; 
he will feel the dews of God's blessing descending upon his soul. This 
is the effect of that spirit, which the Apostle mentions, ‘ as witnessing 
with our spirits, that we are the children of God.’ But this species of 
spiritual enjoyment is not to be resorted to, as the touchstone of our 
acceptance with God. It is not the necessary attendant of religious 
life, though it is so frequently enjoyed by the pious, and so clear! 
promised to them in Scripture, that we may all hope forit. And I can 
only give it as my opinion, that those who continually resort to their 
feelings, as the criterion of their religious progress, are the least likely 
to enjoy this sweet reward of our labours, and foretaste of the joys to 
come.” (P. 49, 50.) 


A portion of a letter to his brother, Mr. Neville White, writ- 
ten afew weeks after the last above referred to, contains delight- 
ful indications of the prepared state of his mind for attending the 
summons, which he soon after received, to that secure and ever- 
lasting abode with the saints in glory, which seemed to be his 
spiritual home. The letter is to his brother, who has only per- 
formed a duty in presenting this portion of it to the pubiic, to 
whom it in some sense belongs; it so suits the circumstances of 


us all that every Christian must feel that his heart has a property 
in its contents. 


“*T am not much surprised at the long delay you have made in your 
approach to the Lord’s table; nor do I blame your caution ; but re- 
member, that there is a difference between hesitation, on account of 
the awful nature of the ordinance, and the consciousness of unfitness ; 
and hesitation, on account of an unwillingness to bind yourself with 
still stronger ties to the profession of Christianity. You may fear to 
approach that holy table, lest you should again fall away, and your 
latter state should be worse than your first: but you must not absent 
yourself from it, in order that you may fall away with less danger to 
your soul, Yoa cannot, by any means, purify yourself, so as to be- 
come a worthy partaker of that blessed ordinance ; but you may qua- 
lify yourself to partake of it, with a quiet conscience, and spiritual 
comfort. The very sense of unworthiness, of which you complain, is 
the best of all possible frames of mind with which you can approach 
the sacred table ; and there can be little doubt, that with such an 
abiding consciousness of unfitness about you, God will have respect to 
ee weakness, and will bestow upon you such an additional portion of 

us strength, as shall effectually guard you against subsequent tempta- 
tions. ,A particular blessing, attendant on the holy communion, is, 
that it strengthens us in the ways of Christ. God seems to have a pe- 
culiar care for those who have sealed their profession with this solemn 
office ; and Christians appear to receive a portion of spiritual strength 
at these periods which bears them through, ‘till they again meet at the 
holy mysteries. * * * 


“‘ Opportunity for quict meditation is a great blessing; I wish I 
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knew how to appreciate its value. For you, my dear brother, be not 
discouraged ; God sees your difficulties and will administer to your 
weaknesses ; and if after much prayer and serious thought, you can 
endue yourself with the garb of humility, and kneel a trembling guest 
at the table of your Redeemer, content even to pick up the crumbs 
that fall from it, and deem them far beyond your desert ; if, I say, you 
can go to the sacrament with these feelings, never fear but our all- 
blessed and benign Father will approve of your offering, and will bless 
you accordingly. Do not, however, be hurried into the step by the 
representations of your friends. Go, then, only when your heart, con- 
secrated by prayer, longs to partake of the body and blood of its Sa- 
viour, and to taste, in more near and full fruition, the fruits of redeem- 
ing love. And may God's blessing, my dear brother, attend you in it, 
and make it a means of confirming you in his way, and of weanin 


you more completely from the world, and its passing joys!” (P. 51 
—53.) 


We pass over the poetry, some part of which, as we have be- 
fore observed, ought not to have come before the public, and 
none of which is a fair specimen of the author’s powers in this 
department of composition, Some of the poems here exhibited 
were very early productions, some unfinished, and probably none 
of them reconsidered or revised by his maturer judgment. Yet 
even in this collection of the refuse of his mind, passages of 
great vigour occasionally sparkle, and reveal by their lustre the 
traces of that genius which could touch nothing, however rudely 
or carelessly, without leaving an impression of its characteristic 
excellence. 

The volume closes with some fragments of considerable value. 
They are chiefly parts or beginnings of essays which appear to 
have been intended for some periodical publications. Th 
abound in excellent remark; and that which principally distin- 
guishes them, is precisely that which is the rarest attribute of the 
-youthful period in which they were written—great accuracy of 
moral tact, and a sedateness as well as penetration of the judg- 
ment which in other men is only the fruit of long, and sometimes 
‘sad experience. These qualities are remarkably evinced in an 
endeavour, by a course of discriminative argument, to settle a dis- 
pute which had divided the members of a society for visiting and 
relieving the sick poor, into opposite parties, the one insisting 
upon the strict and unvarying adherence to the liturgy in the 
prayers employed on these visits, and the other contending for 
the unrestricted use of extemporaneous prayer, without regard to 
any forms at all. The middle line recommended for adoption in 
the following extract is maintained with so much excellent sense 
and knowledge of the human heart, with so much moderation 
and tempered zeal, as shows him to have already proceeded far in 
the track of the judicious Hooker. 
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«« The difference which has lately taken place between certain mem- 
bers of the ‘ Sick visiting Society,’ has occasioned much pain to the 
pious members of the Church of England; who, without being ac- 
tively engaged in that Society’s affairs, are still anxivus for its prospe- 
rity, and for the interests of religion in general. J 

*« They anticipate consequences from this dispute, more important 
than the disunion of a charitable body, or the diversion of the streams 
of public benevolence :—they anticipate those feuds and intestine di- 
visions, against which our Saviour has solemnly cautioned us, and 
which, as they are pernicious to houses and nations in general, so are 

y ruinous to the house and people of Christ in particular, 

** Under these circumstances, it becomes a matter of serious Im- 
portance to enquire, whether the existing differences be, or be not 
such, as a trifling mutual concession will entirely remove; and if these 
differences be such, and if the concessions to be made by each party 
be so trifling, that no scrupulosity can take offence at them, surely, 
then, little exhortation will be wanting to re-instate the harmony of 
this religious society, and heal the ugly wound, which, while it appears 
to extend no farther than a few individuals, does, in fact, reach the 
very vitals of religion itself. i 

“ The original ground of complaint against the late visitors of the 
society, seems to be, that, setting aside the form appointed by the 
church for the visitation of the sick, they have made use of extempo- 
raneous prayers. In this practice, it seems, they were not sanctioned 
by the rules of the society. These rules restricted the visitors to Dr. 
Stonehouse’s prayers, along with his directions for supplying the defi- 
ciencies, which must be found in every pre-composed form when ap- 
plied to particular cases. If the visitors have presumed so far as to 
neglect these restrictions altogether, and without being guided by the 
form of our church, or the directions of Dr. Stonehouse, have trusted 


it i wholly to their own resources, they have undoubtedly been guilty of 
Fai | imprudence, and are liable to just reprehension, for having violated a 
Beit rule which had their previous assent. “Such a misconduct, on the part 


of the visitors, called for the animadversions of the Committee ; and 
it may be supposed, that no visitor would be displeased with animad- 
versions so just, or would again violate so explicit a law. But the 
misconduct of the visitors in this respect does not seem to afford any 
colour for the rescinding the original regulation, and substituting ano- 
ther, confining them solely to the ordinance of our church, If the 
public were contented with the regulation as it originally stood, and 
are only displeased with its infraction, the correction of the abuse is 
al] the public can expect or desire ; and it is difficult to see how their 


SRE 


Mtoe ; confidence will be restored by the establishment of a rule, which, as it 
: +h is stricter, is more liable to infraction than the former. 


“« The form of prayer appointed by our church for the visitation of 
the sick, is truly excellent ; but it never could enter into the minds of 
the framers of it, that it would so far answer every emergency, and 
adapt itself to every case, as to render all addition superfluous and im- 
‘pertinent, The very service itself proves this; for it presumes the 
sick person to be a member of the Church of Christ, and in the last 
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prayer, it presumes him to be a penitent; and as many sick persons 
are neither of these, the form cannot be adapted to all cases; and, 
therefore, to confine the visitor to this one form, will be to ordain, that 
they should pray for one description of persons only; and that as to 
the hardened and dy peace and those who most need the prayers of 
the pious, they should either not pray by them at all, or pra by them, 
without praying for them. ‘The form of our church, checelieg. is not 
of universal application; and it seems most certain, that it entered not 
into the contemplation of the framers to provide for every case. I be- 
lieve the practice of the most orthodox divines from the period of the 
Reformation confirms this opinion; and if we advert to the earlier 
ages of Christianity, it is very manifest, not only from Tertullian, but 
from St. Cyprian, that prayers adapted to particular cases were in use 
in social worship, and were highly approved by the bishops, at a period 
when the church did not want its established and sanctioned forms. A 
zeal for every branch of our established ordinances is certainly laudable, 
and ought to be cherished; but we must not permit that zeal to car 
us into such an attachment to them, as to exalt them out of their 
proper sphere, and make them objects of superstitious observance, 
rather than of rational esteem. But dismissing all argument, one cir- 
cumstance alone ought to prevent too tenacious an adherence to the 
forms of prayer employed by our church in the visitation of the sick; 
namely, that, in the present instance, they are no more sanctioned to 
their use, than any other forms which contain nothing contrary to the 
truth, since the whole service is a ministerial service, and is no more 
calculated for private use amongst laymen than is the service of matri- 
mony. ‘To enjoin, therefore, the sole use of these church forms, would 
be to enjoin a thing in itself improper as well as unprofitable ; eve 
churchman will delight to use them, when they appear fitted for the 
occasion; and, surely, no Christian would, out of blind regard to a 
particular system, wish them to be used where they do not appear so 
adapted. ‘The question, therefore, now seems to be, whether forms of 
prayer, and that, ¢oo, such as have been approved by the Committee, 
should be alone permitted to be used by the visitors. And here, I hope, 
that after a little conviction all parties will coincide. We have seen, in 
numerous instances, the wildness and extravagance which have arisen 
from the habit of extemporaneous prayer; and, as churchmen, we see 
daily the admirable effects of a pre-composed form. ‘To say that a 
Christian feels more warmth of affection, and fervour of spirit, while 
he pours forth his unpremeditated petition in unpremeditated words, 
than when he merely runs over a form of words, which may not be in 
exact unison with his feelings, is no conclusive argument in favour of 
extemporaneous effusions. A man may offer ns his petitions with 
te warmth of feeling, when he is not necessarily more spiritual and 
evout. There is animal feeling as well as spiritual, and the one may 
very easily be mistaken for the other. An orator, or a poet, reciting 


his own compositions, may feel a similar flame kindling in his bosom.” 
(P. 153—157.) 


A short fragment on “the dignity of the pulpit,” contains a 
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lecture to the clergy, from which the oldest of that body may 
learn wisdom from this young candidete for Heaven. 


“« The dignity of the pulpit cannot be too energetically enforced upon 
ministers, and those destined for the holy office. The lamentable effects 
which we daily observe to ensue from the prostitution of this dignity, 
are a sufficient proof that it is highly displeasing in the eyes of God, 
and deleterious to the true interests of religion. It is to the defection 
of this dignity that 1 attribute a great portion of the undisguised con- 
tempt, and profane ridicule, with which the profgssion of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ is now so universally treated. Truth in her native garb 
will command respect ; but when she is either tricked out in vulgar 
ornaments, or concealed beneath the coarse habiliments of meanness 
and ignorance, it is not to be wondered at that she be received by the 
world with derision and contumely. 

« A preacher ought to regard himself, in scripture phrase, as a * ves- 
sel of honour set apart to God;’ as a mean by which ihe Almighty 
Father of the universe makes known his will to mankind, and directs 
his people into the paths of truth and holiness. He ought, thercfore, to 
take heed that he be duly qualified by learning, and a chaste and correct 
taste, to fill, with propriety, the sacred function to which he has been 
called by the Divine Will. I say, he ought to beware, with all possible 
anxiety, lest, by any negligence or carelessness on his part, he disgrace, 
instead of honouring, the sacred office, and tempt the God before whom 
he ministers, to withdraw from him that countenance, without which all 
his exertions will avail nothing. The qualifications of human learning 


are not of trivial importance to a priest.” (VP. 158, 159.) 


Another valuable scrap (for it is nothing more) of this excel- 
lent youth’s mind is given us, in the form of an essay “on our 
estimate of happiness,” in which the pleasures and the pains of 
learning are balanced with a gravity and a grace not unlike 
the best manner of Johnson. 


“In process of time, as the mind begins to soar above material 
things, and penetrate imto the obscure regions of the moral world, it 
makes new discoveries as to the condition of man, busies itself with the 
probable chances of futurity, anticipates a thousand ills, which it per- 
ceives are but too inseparable from our unhappy state, and feels, in the 
apprehension of calamity, all the miseries of its reality. In this way, 
when the mind has been long accustomed to dwell with melancholy 
attention on the ills of life, to examine its promises and their issues ; to 
contemplate the speedy termination ef all its cares, and to consider the 
dark cloud which envelopes that termination ; it becomes too well skilled 
in the chances and changes of mortality, and neglects to enjoy the pre- 
sent good, through the apprehension that it may be dashed from its lips 
before it be tasted. | 

“The enlargement, therefore, of our views, and the increase of our 
powers, while it exalts the human character, and draws it’a step nearer 
to its great original, does not necessarily augment the happiness of life. 
The condition. of the wealthy and potent is more enviable than’ that of 
the poor and despised, only in appearance. Wealth has its cares, and 
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dominion its anxieties ; aud wealth and power often serve but to increase, 
by indulgence, those evils which are the fundamental causes of all human 
misery. So likewise, wisdom, and learning, and science, though they 
may exalt the condition of humanity, can do little towards the allevia- 
tion of its woes, or the prevention of its misfortunes. 

« Yet it must be allowed, that the evils of learning do not extend so 
much beyond its immediate votaries, while its benefits are felt over the 
whole community. Though the pale suitor of wisdom may find by daily 
experience that the fruit of the tree of knowledge is still the fruit of 
bitterness, and though he may languish under the pressure of imaginary 
ills, and find every joy shadowed with melancholy, and every prospeet 
clouded with care and apprehension, yet society at large will feel the 
good effects of his pains. To his labours, will men owe the downfall of 
superstition and bigotry, the general diffusion of reason, the confirma- 
tion of moral truth, and the substitution of the pleasures of intellect for 
those of sense. These are benefits of such a magnitude, that we might 
be induced to deify the author of them’; but their abuse is so common, 
and so certainly consequent on their possession, that we again hesitate to 
place them in the list of benetits, or their author in the roll of benefactors. 
We no sooner dispel the mists of superstition, than infidelity rears aloft 
her standard, and beats to arms. We cannot teach men to make reason 


their guide, but presently they disdain every other help, and immolate 
religion on the altars of their pride.” (P. 162—164.) 


We have thus with a melancholy satisfaction revisited the 
bowers where the memory of this sweet and holy young man still 
lingers, and his genius still sheds its fragrance; nor can we 
taste so serene and improving a pleasure without feeling due gra- 
titude to the diligence, and, we trust, the zeal of Mr. Southey ; 
but we beseech him in future editions to condense these beau- 
tiful remains of primature wisdom, and to give us a purer concen- 
tration of the mind and heart of poor Henry Kirke White, by 
the prudent omission of those little careless and unfledged essays 
in verse, which, while they bring him unfairly before the public, 
serve only to dissipate the force of his grave and manly aphorisms, 
his spiritual ethics, and his lessons of practical prudence. 


Art. VIII. 4 Speech delivered in the House of Lords, on Friday, 
June 7, 1822. By Herbert, Lord Bishop of Peterborough, 
on the Presentation of a Petition against his Examination 
Questions; with Explanatory Notes, a Supplement, and a 
Copy of the Questions. London, 1822. p. 60. 


Ir was our intention at least a year and a half ago, to have — 


called the notice of our readers to the subject of the Bishop of 
Peterborough’s celebrated questions. At that period a contro- 
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versy was in fall activity between the friends and the opposers of 
Mathsedshig’s measure, in the course of which probably twenty 
pamphlets were published, besides numerous articles in the ma- 
gazines, reviews, and newspapers of the day. This 08 list. of 
publications it was our intention to place at the head of our 
review, with the hope of conducting our readers through such a 
tumultuous sea of documents, to something like a safe anchorage 
at last. Before, however, we had fully arranged our plan, a peti- 
tion was presented to the House of Lords by the Rev. Mr. 
Neville, an incumbent in the diocese of Peterborough, complain- 
ing that Mr. Green, a clergyman of unexceptionable character 
and principles, whom he had nominated as his curate, had 
been rejected by the Bishop of Peterborough, on account of his 
declining either to give, or subscribe, answers to his Lordship’s 
eighty-seven questions. The disapprobation clearly manifested 
by the House of Lords at the Right Reverend Prelate’s conduct, 
and the strong circumstance that not one member of the RR 
pal bench saw fit to utter a syllable in defence of his Lordship, 
coupled with what we conceived te be the general understanding 


_ ofall parties, that the questions would be quietly withdrawn, de- 


termined us to relinquish our intention of taking up the subject 
at that time, especially as by means of the above mentioned 
controversy, and the proceedings in the House of Lords, the 
merits of the discussion were very generally understood and ap- 
preciated, 

To our surprise, however, the questions, so far from being 
withdrawn, are still in active operation, and no later than the 
close of the last session of parliament a petition was presented 
against them by another clergyman of the diocese of Peterbo- 
rough the Rev. Mr. Grimshawe, complaining of the rejection of 
the Rev. William Thurtell as his curate, on account of his an- 
swers to the questions being unsatisfactory ; which petition the 
House felt it right to receive, and several members expressed 
themselves in terms of strong disapprobation of his Lordship’s 
Raa No one lay or episcopal Lord spoke in their 
avour. 

The subject continuing thus in its pristine importance, and the 
public attention being again excited towards it, we have deter- 
mined to state our ideas upon the question; not indeed to the 
extent, or with all the details, which we formerly meditated ; but 
simply as respects the more general features and results. To 
keep the ground as narrow as possible, we have not only refrained 
from introducing to our readers, but have endeavoured ourselves to 
forget, the whole list of controversial pamphlets above mentioned; 
and have placed, in solitary dignity’at the head of our article, his 
Lordship’s own speech, determining to confine ourselves to the 
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points which may arise from the consideration of this single ex 


parte document. ‘The advocates of his Lordship, if he have any, 
ought certainly to thank us for this exemplary courtesy; his op- 
posers, indeed, may perhaps have some reason to be offended that 
we do not hear their own arguments in their own words; but, 
upon the whole, brevity will be best consulted, and truth and, 
moderation we trust will not be outraged, by this mode of deale. 
ing with the subject. | 

His Lordship adduces from Mr. Grimshawe’s petition, twelve 
distinct allegations against the course pursued by the Bishop, to. 
each of which his Lordship replies. It is but summarily that we. 
can touch upon all or any of these. ' 


«T. The first Allegation is, ‘ That the Lord Bishop of Peterborough: 
has for some time introduced into his Diocese a new mode of Examina- 
tion, consisting of eighty-seven Questions, embracing the minutest mo-- 
difications of doctrine, and peremptorily requiring all Candidates for 
Ordination, and Curates applying for a Licence, to conform thereto, or 
to incur the penalty of being rejected.’ 

‘* My Lords, it: is absolutely false, that I propose Questions to be. 
answered, on the terms stated in this Allegation, Neither in practice 
nor in principle do I impose such hard conditions, When I was Bishop 
of Landaff, the Questions were accompanied with Directions for answers 
ng them, in which the Candidates were cautioned to pay due attention 
to them, because an unsatisfactory answer (as was there added) ‘ may 
tend to their exclusion from the sacred office.” But as this caution, 
though never carried into effect, was liable to misrepresentation, I re~ 
printed the Questions before I came to Peterborough, and omitted the 
Directions. very copy, without exception, which has been delivered, 
either to Curates, or to Candidates for Orders, in the Diocese of Peter- 
borough, has been delivered according to the re-printed form, that. is, 
without the Directions. Yet the Petitioner represents the Bishop of. 
Peterborough, as ‘ peremptorily requiring’ what he calls a conformity 
to my Questions, ‘ under the penalty of being rejected." And even the 
Directions, which I gave as Bishop of Landaff, (with which, however, 
he has no concern) are grossly misrepresented. I there said, that an un- 
satisfactory answer ‘ may tend’ to exclusion, whereas, according to this 
Allegation, it must tend to exclusion.” (P. 14, 15.) 


This charge of “ absolutely false,” here urged by his Lordship 
against one of his clergy, pa repeated at page 38, under the ex- 
pression ** a direct falsehood,” is certainly not very episcopal ; 
and it by no means impresses us with any great feeling of satis~ 
faction in discussing a question with a Spiritual Lord who sees. 
fit within the walls of Parliament to employ a language which 
would not be tolerated in any private society. We ourselves be- 
lieve some of his Lordship’s statements to be very incorrect; 
but would his Lordship, or would our readers, forgive us, or 
could we forgive ourselves, if we copied his Lordship’s diction, 
VOL. XX. NO. XXXIX. N 
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thus imputing « base motive as the cause of his mis-statements ? 
And, after all, in what does the all falsehood of the peti- 
tioner consist? His Lordship’s questions, it is well known, have 
been again and again published, with some very significant 
Directions” for answering them. Among these directions it is 
enjoined “ that each question must first be copied and then be 
followed by its proper answer ;” that “the answers must be fall, 
clear, and unequivocal ;” that the candidate ‘ must subscribe his 
name at the bottom of each sheet,” and that the parties concerned 
‘“Sare to take special notice that if avy question remain unan- 
swered, or receive an unsatisfactory answer, it may tend to 
their exclusion from the sacred office.” These pontifical direc- 
tions had been very strongly animadverted upon, as they well 
deserved to be, by clergy and laity, in writing and in conversation, 
as wholly inconsistent with the intention of the Church and the 
rights of British subjects ; and, if rumour may be credited, had 
even been made a ground for strenuous representations to his 
Lordship by certain of his right reverend brethren and eccle- 
siastical superiors. His Lordship feeling, it seems, that the 
above quoted * caution,” was * liable to misrepresentation,” 
puts forth a reprinted form, in which the directions are silently 
omitted; not however giving the least hint that they were 
withdrawn ; nor do we ea to this moment that any person 
whatever was aware of this subtraction till his Lordship stated 
it in the House. But the subtraction amounts to nothing at last, 
unless it can be proved that the spirit in which these directions 
were dictated is as completely laid aside as the directions them- 
selves. It certainly appears that the petitioner was unapprized 
of his Lordship’s secret retraction; but this is a sorry pretext 
on which to build a charge of “direct falsehood.” His Lord- 
ship, it would appear, fearing to be called to account for severity, 
snugly locks his rod in his desk, and then accuses of “ direct 
falsehood” those who dare to insinuate that he makes use of 
such a weapon! The boasted distinction between * may be,” 
and ‘ must be,” is mere trifling; if the directions meant any- 
thing, they were ‘ peremptory ;” the answers to them were to 
determine the candidate's orthodoxy, and his supposed orthodoxy 
was obviously to be the test of his approval. 

The second allegation is that to the eighty-seven questions his 
Lordship has recently added thirty-sic more: which his Lord- 
ri replies to, by saying, that these last are substituted for, not 

to, the others, in the examination of clergymen applying 
for curacies, no alteration having been made in ihe examination. 
for orders. His Lordship’s motives for this substitution are not 
stated. ‘The change is, however, quite fatal to all the special 
pleading of his Lordship and: his friends for the last two or three 
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years on the subject. Ifthe imposition of the 87 questions were 
as legal and as necessary as has been represented, in order to 
prevent the admission of heterodox clergymen from other dioceses, 
why not persist in the use of them? or if the new 36 will answer 
the purpose, why inflict the old 87 upon the candidates for 
orders? Is it that the late discussions have made his Lordship 
think it expedient to yield a little in the former case, while in 
the latter he retains all the power which his irresponsibility al- 
lows him? In our minds, however, the new substitution is an 
aggravation of the evil; for now we have two modern tests of 
faith instead of one. It was hardship enough for the clergy, 
after professing their belief in the canonical scriptures, and 
subscribing to the Liturgy, and Homilies, and 39 Articles, to 
have a new ordeal of 87 * leading questions;” (his Lordshi 
himself acknowledges them to be such, p. 11;) but it is still 
more grievous to find a yet newer standard, a net, whether 
of larger or smaller meshes we know not, to catch some 
perhaps who would not have been caught by the former, and who, 
even if they escape both, may be in danger next year from some 
new web of theological intricacies. It would indeed appear from 
a note at p. 4, and another at p. 16, that but few persons have as 
been actually captured by this elaborate reticulation; and his 
rdship remarks that he has “ never rejected any one for unsa- 
tisfactory answers on such subjects as original sin, free will, and 
grace, unless they were accompanied by answers to other questions, 
directly impugning the doctrine of the Liturgy and Articles, on 
subjects of the greatest importance.” (P. 16.) Why then re- 
tain the puzzling questions on these points, if the answers to them 
are not to influence the decision? It must be, if not a mere 
waste of time and paper, an indulgence of idle curiosity and a 
delight in the art of ingeniously tormenting, to dictate a set. of 
abstruse quibbling metaphysical questions to an unfortunate 
candidate, the answers to which are not to make a substan- 
tial part of his examination. His Lordship might quite as 
well ask questions in husbandry or fortification; nay better; 
for if the only object is to perplex and puzzle men for the 
sport of so doing, it would be best to exercise this laudable 
practice any where rather than on topics of so serious @ 
nature. But we cannot believe that his Lordship literally 
means what the last quoted passage from p. 16 seems to imply 5 
for if his apology is to be thus construed, the above mentioned 
“ directions” are, and ever have been, wholly inapplicable and 
absurd. The secret, however, inadvertently escapes, in that 
special reservation, ‘ unless they are accompanied,” &c. Now 
every person who knows any thing of scientific theology is aware 
that systems are very closely compacted; so that a man who 
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differs materially from his Lordship on the above mentioned 
points, must necessarily differ on many others which depend upon 
them. ‘Thus the candidate who answers contrary to his Lord- 
ship’s views on ‘hese subjects is sure to commit himself on others, 
He is therefore ostensibly punished for one part of his mistakes, 
while the chief, though unacknowledged offence, would seem to lie 
elsewhere. If this statement appear harsh or invidious, we 
would ask, upon what other ground are the dead-letter questions 
retained, and what is the meaning of his Lordship’s significant 
wntess.” 

But there is yet another material circumstance passed over in 
his Lordship’s statement, — that though few may have been ac- 
tually rejected, many have been virtually excluded. His Lord- 
ship’s severe standard of faith is so well known, and so generally 
disapproved, that scores of clergymen and clerical students of 
unexceptionable character and principles have declined the no- 
mination to curacies in his diocese. His Lordship’s questions, it 
is true, will not exclude men either of his own sentiments or of 
no sentiments whatever; those who can submit “‘ jurare in verba 
magistri,” may obtain admission without difficulty ; but men of 
better and sterner mould have repeatedly declined the jeopard 
and possible degradation of pleading before the new ibaa 
Is not his Lordship aware that all Condaiden rings with these 
facts; and that one of the first wishes of astudent for orders, 
whatever may be his theological sentiments, is that he may not 
fall under the arbitrary rule of the Bishop of Peterborough ? 


But we pass on :— 


*« III. The third Allegation is, ‘ That such an exercise of authority 
‘is unwise in policy, oppressive in principle, and impracticable in its pro- 
posed end ; exceeding the powers vested in any Prelate, calculated to 
produce a spirit of faction and controversy in the Church contrary to the 
intention and design of the compilers of our Articles, and in opposition 
to the most approved testimonies, which are recorded on this subject.’ 

** My Lords, I have already proved, that ‘ such an exercise of autho- 
rity,’ as the Petitioner imputes to his Diocesan, has no other existence 
than in his own unfounded representation. It is unnecessary, therefore, 
to examine any of the predicates, which he affirms of such authority.” 


(P. 17.) 


The allegation thus adroitly passed over, deserved more at- 
tention; for even taking this ‘ exercise of authority” at a much 
lower level than that which the petitioner assumed; taking it 
only at his Lordship’s own estimate, it is still, as the petitioner 
alleges, “* unwise in policy ;” for it tends to foment divisions, to 
expose the church to its enemies, and to sanction similar measures . 
on the part of other prelates, some of whom may entertain senti- 


ments widely opposed to those of the diocesan of Peterborough. 
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The very circumstances of this unhappy controversy prove the 
impolicy of the measure. It is ‘ oppressive in principle,” for it 
binds a new and unnecessary burden on the clergy, excludin 
many whom the canonical and statute regulations of the Chure 
would admit, and admitting others only on partial and severe 
terms, and keeping even those already admitted in a state of a 
rehension and terror. It is * inadequate to its proposed end ;” 
br persons may consider, and we have reason to believe in some 
instances persons have considered, the Bishop’s questions as mere 
“articles of peace,” and reply to them in much the same wa 
as too many have subscribed to the declarations of our Chure 
respecting originals in, faith, justification, free will, good works, and 
other debated points. It further * exceeds the powers vested in any 
prelate ;” for nothing short of an act of parliament, the concur- 
ring sanction of the three estates of the realm, can authorize the 
imposition of a new test of faith, or even much less fundamental 
innovations. ‘That it is “ calculated to produce a spirit of 
faction and controversy in the Church” has been already shown, 
and is indeed too obviously apparent; and that such a result is 
*‘ contrary to the intention and design of the compilers of our 
Articles” is very clear, for the royal declaration prefixed to 
those Articles explicitly enjoins that ‘ in those both curious and 
unhappy disputes which have for so many hundred years, in dif- 
ferent times and places, exercised the Church of Christ, all curi- 
ous search be laid aside, and these disputes shut up in God’s 
promises as they be generally set forth to us in the Hol , Serip- 
tures, and the general meaning of the Articles of the Church of 
England ;” aia so far from a bishop being allowed to construct 
an intricate list of leading questions to give verisimilitude to his 
own far-fetched and very improbable construction of some of 
those Articles, the same declaration commands that “ no man 
hereafter shall either print or preach to draw the Article aside 
any way, but shall submit to it in the plain and full meaning 
thereof; and shall not put his own sense or comment to be the 
meaning of the Article, but shall take it in the literal and gram- 
matical sense.” Let any person look over the 87 questions, and 
decide whether the * plain meaning,” the “ literal and gram- 
matical sense,” is preserved in this episcopal document. One 
single example may suffice. His Lordship maintains in the 
chapter on ‘ Free-will,” that it is ‘ contrary to our tenth 
Article to declare that man has no share in the work of his own 
salvation.” Now, whatever may be the reader's sentiment as 
to this doctrine, whether he think with his Lordship or other- 
wise, does the Article in its plain, literal, grammatical interpre- 
tation, specify any such contrariety? Our own opinion, what- 
ever we may think of the doctrine itself, is that the Article says 
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nothing directly on the subject; and that so far from the h 
thesis in question being plainly and literally ‘* contrary to” the 
Article, it is only by remote reference that the Article can be 
brought to bear at all upon the point. ‘The Article only states 
that: “ The condition of man after the fall of Adam 1s such, 
that he cannot turn and prepare himself by his own natural 
strength and good works to faith and calling upon God: where- 
fore we have no power to do good works pleasant and acceptable 
to God, without the grace of God by Christ preventing us, that 
we may have a good will and working with us when we have 
that good will.” Call you this interpreting the Articles plainly 
and literally? Yet this is but one among many instances in the 
Peterborough code of doctrine. 

The petitioner lastly complains in this allegation, that the 
measure is also “in opposition to the most approved testi- 
monies.” And is it not? As one of a host we shall content our- 
selves with the opinion of Bishop Horsley, to which we might 
add that of Bishop Burnet, and a score of other eminent divines. 
Horsley remarks in his charge to the clergy of Rochester in the 
year 1800: 


“A difference of opinion upon what are called the Calvinistic points 
is no sort of reason for a separation of communions. I confess I cane 
not understand upon what principle our brethren of the Calvinistic 
persuasion should demand of us, that we should adopt either the re- 
solutions of the synod of Dort, or what are called the Lambeth 
Articles, as the necessary exposition of the Articles of our Church; 
but I as little understand upon what principle our Arminian brethren 
should insist that we should set forth their opinions, as if they were 
asserted in our Articles in their TRUE and PLAIN meaning, in condem- 
nation of the Calvinistic. I know not what hinders, but that the 
highest Supralapsarian Calvinist may be as good a churchman as an 
Arminian ; and if the Church of England in her moderation opens her 
arms to both, neither can with a very good grace desire that the other 
should be excluded.” 


In another charge to the clergy of St. Asaph in 1806, Bishop 
Horsley remarks of the Arian, Unitarian, and Pelagian heresies: 
** These are the things against which you should whet your zeal, 
rather than against opinions, which, if erroneous, are not sinful. 
What the church has folerated, her sons [and doubtless most of 
all her bishops] are bound to tolerate; and to treat differences of 
opinion which may subsist without blame within the pale of the 
church itself with lenity and gentleness.” Now the Bishop of 
Peterborough ridicules the use of the word “ tolerate” (pp. 29, 
30,) as applied to the present question. It is‘a term,” he says, 
* which epplies only to Dissenters;” he * does not know,” on 
account of the absurdity of the thing, “ what answer to give 
when charged with want of toleration.” Bishop Horsley had 
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no such difficulty. That learned and sagacious prelate was well 
aware that a spirit of intolerance may be found both within and 
without the walls of an established church, and that, wherever 
found, it is to be deprecated and deplored. 

Such would be the opinions of the Church and of her most 
faithful sons and defenders, even if the tenets against which the 
Bishop of Peterborough prepares his were all 
really Calvinistic ; but this is very far from being the fact. Surely 
it is not exclusively Calvinistic, for instance, to assert that * true” 
faith, which alone is “ lively” faith, ‘ necessarily produces good 
works,” when the twelfth Article, in common with the Scrip- 
tures, asserts this doctrine without equivocation or reserve; 
surely, we say, this is not Calvinistic, notwithstanding the Anti- 
calvinistic Bishop of Peterborough so strongly contends, com- 
menting on this very Article, that * though good works are the 
natural fruits of faith, they are not the necessary fruits of faith, 
or fruits which follow of necessity.” Either our copy of the 
Articles has by a misprint omitted the significant wont not be- 
fore necessarily, or his Lordship’s construction is less * literal 
and grammatical” than the above-cited Declaration requires. 
But this only by the way. What we intend to add as the conclu- 
sion to this paragraph shall be expressed in the words of the 
Bishop just quoted. ‘ Take especial care,” says Bishop Horsley 
to his clergy, “‘ before you aim your shafts at Calvinism, that 
you know what is Calvinism and what is not;—that in that mass 
of doctrine which it is of late become the fashion to abuse under 
the name of Calvinism, you can distinguish with certainty 
between that part of it which is nothing better than Calvinism, 
and that which belongs to our common Christianity, and the 
general faith of the Reformed churches, lest when you mean 
only to fall foul of Calvinism, you should unwarily attack some- 
thing more sacred and of higher origin.” Bishop Horsley com- 
plains of this grievous want of discrimination in some celebrated 
writings on the side of the Church, “ as they were meant to be,” 
against the Methodists; but the evil is still more fatal when 
the bow thus “drawn at a venture” penetrates “ between the 
joints and the harness,” in the most vital parts of our own 
Church. 

The fourth allegation and reply may be briefly dispatched. 
The allegation is that “the clergy recognize no standard to 
which they are bound to conform but the $9 Articles as by law 
established ;” to which the Bishop of Peterborough justly re- 
plies that they are bound also to conformity to the Liturgy. It 
appears however to us that the petitioner meant only to speak 
of the 39 Church Articles in contradiction to the 87 Peterborough 
Articles, not in contradistinction to the Liturgy. The Bishops 
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however, has caught him very neatly in his verbal trap; though 
if retort were argument, the petitioner might ask his Lordship in 


‘return, why in supplying the petitioner’s oe his Lordship 


forgot to add the venerable claims of the Homilies. The peti- 
tioner omitted the Liturgy; but he did not disparage it; now his 
Lordship, it is well known, has publickly disparaged the Homi- 
lies, atid attempted to prevent their general circulation. Our 
idea is, that the clergy should conform to all; let them believe 
with the Articles, preach with the Homilies, and pray with the 
Liturgy; making the Bible itself their standard of appeal, 


‘and exemplifying its precepts in their daily conduct. Thus 
they will do infinitely more for religion and the church than if 
“they devoted a thousand iives to propounding or solving ques- 


tions of interminable controversy. 


The fifth allegation and reply are nearly to the same effect as 
the fourth; we therefore dismiss them; the sixth and seventh 
are as follow: 


“VI. The sixth Allegation is, ‘ That however he may consider his 
system of examination to be according to the national standard, it is 
henceforth no longer the national standard, to which the Candidate is 
exclusively called to assent, but rather the Bishop of Peterborough’s in- 
terpretation of that standard.’ 

“« My Lords, if there must be no interpretation of the Articles, there 
must be no examination in the Articles: for the notion of examination 
without interpretation involves an absurdity. The matter at issue, then, 
is reduced to this—Have Bishops, or have they not, a right to examine 
in the Articles? If they have xo such right, I must abandon not only the 
Questions of which the Petitioner complains, but all other Questions 
on the Articles, which at my own discretion I might think proper to em- 
ploy instead of the present Questions. 

“ My Lords, 1 contend that Bishops have a right to examine in the 
Articles ; and in support of that right I appeal to the 34th Canon. By 
that Canon every Candidate for Orders is required ¢ to yield an account 
of his faith,’ and to yield this account ‘ according to the Articles of 
Religion.’ Whether the account be given in English or in Latin, is 
nothing to the account itself. I ask, then, your Lordships whether any 
man can yield an ‘ account of his faith,’ and yield that account ¢ ac- 
cording to the Articles of Religion,’ by the bare act of putting his name 
to the Articles? I ask your Lordships whether he can yield an account 


of his faith, according to the Articles, by any other means than by exa- 


mination in the Articles? I am sure your Lordships will determine that 
nothing but examination can elicit the account required. 

“ VII. The seventh Allegation is, ‘ That the Title prefixed to the 
thirty-nine Articles, viz. Articles agreed upon for the avoiding of diver- 
sities of opinions, and of establishing consent touching true Religion, 
sufficiently illustrates their design, and proves that it is the Articles 
themselves, and not a Prelate’s interpretation of them, that constitute 
the only authorized provision against all diversity of opinion.’ 
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« My Lords, it is certainly true, that diversity of opinion in mat- 
ters of religion is the object against which our Articles were intend- 
ed to provide. But I am at a loss to comprehend how this diver- 
sity of opinion can be prevented in the way proposed by the Petitioner. 
He says it is, ‘the Articles themselves, and not a Prelate’s inter- 

etation of them, that constitute the only authorized provision against 
all diversity of opinion,’ But the Articles themselves, as opposed to 
the interpretation of the Articles, cannot possibly produce the effect 
intended. By the Articles themselves, as opposed to the interpretation 
of them, can be meant nothing more, than the bare /etier of the Arti- 
cles. But the bare letter of the Articles, without reference to the 
sense of the Articles, expresses no opinion whatever. And that, which 
expresses no opinion, can never operate as a check on diversity of 
opinion,” (P. 22—26.) 

Our own opinion on the whole of this matter is very simple. 
A bishop doubtless has a right to examine his candidates either 
for ordination or a licence; nor has the canon or statute law ver- 
bally tied him down with much strictness to any particular me- 
thod of conducting his inquisition. Nay further, if he should 
greatly exceed his authority, there is still no legal remedy. His 
nie is wholly discretionary and irresponsible. Even the Arch- 

ishop, it seems, cannot repair any injury committed; for the 
twelfth allegation before us is, that his Grace of Canterbury had 
been appeaied to in the present instance, but had replied that 
‘* he is not competent to interfere on this occasion,” in which in- 
competency the Bishop of Peterborough concurs. We are not 
ourselves persuaded of this incompetency; we know at least 
that an Archbishop has full authority to “ recommend” to his 
suffragans what may appear to him befitting, and that a bisho 
is bound by oath to “all due reverence and obedience” to his 
metropolitan; and can be libelled against for contumacy, pro- 
vided the propriety or necessity of the Archbishop’s recom- 
mendation can be duly maintained. But we will take the matter 
as we find it, and allow that the bishop acts with impunity in 
the use of his discretion. Still he is morally bound by the laws 
and usages of the Church; he has no just warrant to carry his 
inquisition in matters of faith farther than the 39 Articles a 
it, though the Church, not contemplating that any bishop woul 
think of doing so, has annexed no penalty to such a crime. ‘The 
Bishop of Peterborough wishes to secure a greater degree of 
orthodoxy than he thinks can be secured by mere submission to 
the statuteable and canonical test. His 87 questions are to do 
for the Church what the $9 Articles will not. Now, however 
desirable such a coincidence of sentiment might be, the pro- 
pounders of our Articles never expected or demanded it. _ If the 
candidate will fairly subscribe to the appointed tests, the Church 
is satisfied. “Though some differences have been ill raised,” 
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royal declaration prefixed to the Articles, “ we yet take 
men within our realm have always 
most willingly subscribed to the Articles established ; which is 
an argument to us, that they all agree in the true, usual, literal 
meaning of the said Articles, and that even in those curious 
ints in which the present differences lie, men of all sorts take 
the Articles of the Church of England to be for them; which is 
an argument again that none of them intend any desertion of the 
established.”” We confess that this superficial union 
does not yield to our minds quite so much ‘‘ comfort” as to the 


says the 


author, whoever he might be, of this declaration, which has the 
sanction of the king and convocation; but one point results very 


clearly from the statement; namely, that it was not any igno- 


-rance of the diversity of sentiment among the clergy that pre- 
vented the line being drawn more tightly; but that it was either 
_@ politic or a charitable toleration of minor differences; a “ to- 


leration” which Bishop Marsh will not consent to afford, and 
which he proceeds, on bis own sole and extra-judicial authority, 
to rectify. It is alleged that the present state of the Church 
requires measures which were not so necessary in former times; 
in other words, that the 89 Articles will not exclude what are 
called “ the evangelical clergy,” and that therefore 87 new ques- 
tions are necessary; but, in truth, there was as much discre- 
pancy of opinion when the above-mentioned declaration was 
issued as when the speech before us was delivered ; the only dif- 
ference is, that the king and convocation, knowing the obliquities 
or infirmities of the human mind, felt it necessary to allow for 
them; while the Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge 
determines, not sulgihes all men shall be of one mind, that all 
Charles the Fifth’s clocks shall chime together, but that Peter- 
borough shall henceforth be the sole standard, and that all sound 
churchmen shall appeal from the Church to its self-elected expo- 


sitor; from the 39 Articles to the 87 questions, and from the 


Prayer Book and Homilies, to the 36 subsidiary safeguards. 
His Lordship in the passage last quoted, a in his reply to 
the eighth allegation, which is a continuation of the same subject, 
point of the whole question; 
which is not whether the formularies of the Church must receive 
some interpretation ; but by what authority his Lordship takes 
upon himself to be the interpreter. The unruffled complacency 
with which his Lordship takes for granted, what is one principal 
point in dispute, that his own construction of the Articles, &c. is 


perfectly correct, and that the Church itself is embodied in -his 


Own person, appears to us quite extraordinary. Among the pre 
lates who were present at the delivery of this speech, we ques- 
tion whether there was one who would not partially, some wo 
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most essentially, differ from some of his Lordship’s sentiments; 
yet, as if relying upon the House of Lords not being an arena ‘for 
theological debate, his Lordship speaks of himself as if he were 
the sole, the infallible standard and judge; even the royal injune- 
tion that no man shall * put his own sense or comment to‘ be 
the meaning of the Article,” he adroitly takes to signify that no 
man shall differ from the interpretation of the Bishop of Peter- 
borough; who, it seems, may put his meaning on them; and then 
taking for granted that his meaning is the only right, true, and 
literal meaning, all his diocese must subscribe to it as the author- 
ized test of Church principles. ‘Thus every sect acts by the Bible; 
and thus might a Calvinistic prelate as fairly act by the Church. 
The whole of his Lordship’s argument, both in this speech and 
elsewhere, is almost literally grounded on the assumption that his 
congé d’elire was a patent of infallibility; that the mere cireum- 
stance of being a bishop renders him not only a declarative 
officer of the Church, but, without appeal, an nachatinaite expo- 
nent of her doctrines, and a summary and irresponsible judge in 
all matters touching her jurisdiction. Take away this assump- 
tion, com the whole of his Lordship’s vindication remains unsup- 
orted. 
: Some of the remaining allegations and answers have been anti- 
cipated, and the others are of minor interest; we therefore 
them over. We have, however, a few concluding observations 
to make, for which we must request the indulgence of our readers, 
With regard to the legal right of the Bishop of Peterborough 
to impose his questions, we have not thought it necessary to say 
much; indeed, the discussion would lead to a minute criticism 
on all the canons and statutes relating to the subject, which would 
be neither compatible with our limits, nor very acceptable per- 
haps to the majority of our readers. We wish, however, not to 
be understood as yielding the right; our own view is that the 
Church never for a moment contemplated such an assumption of 
power, and that her whole spirit and economy are ae to 
its exertion. Without troubling our readers with all ‘the 
technicalities. of the question, we will fix upon one single 
point, namely, the language of our laws and the practice of 
our courts in the matter of institution to a benefice. A bishop is 
as much allowed and enjoined to examine for institution, as 
for a curate’s licence or for ordination. The three cases stand 
on precisely the same ground as respects the intention of the 
Church to secure piety, competency, and orthodoxy. Now the 
Bishop of Peterborough maintains that he has a right to im 
his 36 questions in the case of licensing, and his 87 for or- 
dination; but will he venture to impose a single question 
for institution,’ except the regular forms and tests acknow- 
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ledged and appointed by the Church and State? It was indeed 
rumoured two or three years since that his Lordship maintained 
this right, and resolved to try the experiment; but he never did 
so, and is never likely to do so—and why? obviously because 
the courts would interfere, and demand on what legal ground he 
refused to institute a duly qualified and presented clerk? His 
Lordship would not be permitted to reply that the clerk was 
contumacious in not answering a string of extra-judicial leading 

uestions. The courts would recognize no test of doctrine but 
the regular pledges and subscriptions, and would compel his 
Lordship to institute, and eee award damages to the injured 
party in case civil loss had been sustained. ‘The case of stipen- 
diary curates applying for licenses differs, as far as respects the pre- 
sent argument, from that of presentees to a benefice, only in this, 
that in the former the courts do not interfere ; but the spirit of 
the law and the intention of tne Church are clearly the same in 
both these cases, and his Lordship, we contend, is not justified in 
imposing a test of doctrine in the one which he would not be legally 
empowered to impose in the other. ‘The impunity he now enjoys 
by the curate’s bill, which renders him ee wenn in the use of 
his discretion, except to the summary jurisdiction of the archbi- 
shop, does not authorize his availing himself of that impunity to 
lay down a new test of doctrine. It is too large an inference 
that because a bishop may and must examine, he is warranted in 
examining on what subjects and to what extent he pleases. 
Would on heel be legally or canonically justified in examining 
a candidate for orders as to his knowledge of the Kamskatchan 
language, or a curate for a license in the science of geology ? 
Yet ifthe Bishop of Peterborough’s assumption be correct, he 
might do even this, if he saw fit; at least no appeal would 
lie from his discretion, however indiscreetly exerted. 

The 39 Articles are not only a ¢est, but a shield. They ought 
as much to be interposed to protect a candidate who believes 
them, as to exclude another who denies them. It is notorious 
that we have had not only Pelagian, but even Arian and Socinian 
bishops: and what protection has an orthodox clergyman against 
the prejudices of such an individual, except his willingness to 
subscribe ex animo the 39 Articles, and to comply with all 
other prescribed ordinances of the Church? Would the public, 
would the House of Lords, endure to be told, in such a case, that 
no party has any authority to interfere between a bishop and 
a candidate for ordination or licensing; that even the arch- 
bishop himself cannot interpose his official mediation? It is 
nothing to reply that the Bishop of Peterborough holds no such 
doctrines as we have mentioned; we are far from meaning that 
he does; but neither measures nor men have any thing to do 
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with the question ; it is solely a question of principle, and as such 
we consider it. We maintain that if the Bishop of Peterborough 
is right in his argument, there is nothing to defend the Church 
against —— of heterodoxy: a Feather’s tavern divine 
has only to be made a bishop to enable him with impunity to 

enerate and perpetuate his heresies, and to refuse ordination or 
Eisehee to any who shall venture to oppose them. 

The large arbitrary irresponsible powers of our bishops, how- 
ever occasionally beneficial to the Church, are too liable to mis- 
take or abuse to be safely conceded to any order of men, how- 
ever exalted their station or exemplary their character. We 
bring no charge against the right reverend bench for their mode 
of exercising this power, which is, generally speaking, charace 
terised by great moderation, and a sense of justice and utility. But 
the system itself is improper and impolitic; it is opposed to the 
spirit of all our other institutions, even the army and navy them- 
selves; and it is fraught with evils to the Established Church. 
The more virtuous a excellent the character of any particular 
prelate, the less likely is he to see or admit this position; for he 
is conscious of his own integrity in the exercise of his jurisdiction, 
and is thankful for an instrument of utility, which, judging from 
his own experience, he is unwilling to think has been, or will be, 
abused. ‘The principal argument employed to vindicate this 
arbitrary and irresponsible power, is, that cases may occur in 
which the interests of religion and the Church are consulted 
by acting upon strong evidence which could not be regu- 
larly received, and by excluding individuals who could not be 
legally convicted. We are quite aware of the truth of this 
remark; and could figure to ourselves many particular cases, in 
every department of life, from the sovereign to the master of a 
parish apprentice, in which irresponsible summary measures, in 
the hands of a well-disposed and discreet man, would prevent 
much injury, and effect much good. But this partial and occa- 
sional benefit must not be allowed to weigh against the obvious 
evils of such a system. The most experienced and virtuous 
judge may not decide without hearing both sides; the veriest 
pauper cannot be sentenced to a single week’s Pe eo 
without a specification of his offence and proof of the charge; 
yet a clergyman of unexceptionable piety, learning, and charac- 
ter, perhaps in old age, perhaps with a helpless family dependant 
upon him, may at once, summarily, and without process or a 
peal, be ejected from his scanty cure, and thrown helpless on the 
world, with a blighted character, because, forsooth, some new 
bishop sees fit to put forth a novel test of doctrines, to which all 
his stipendiary clergy, however reluctantly, must subscribe; nay 
more, because perhaps a rumour, a suspicion, a misrepresenta~ 
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tion to his disadvantage, has been carried to his diocesan, the 
nature of which he is not entitled to demand, or to ask who is 
his accuser, or what is his offence. The Bishop of Peterborough 
has certainly acted like a bold and honest man; he has printed 
and freely issued the code by which he tries his clergy; but in 
this he has performed a work of entire supererogation; for if, 
with the same views, but with less courage, instead of stating his 
terms, he had kept his own counsel, and arbitrarily, and, without 
assigning any reason, rejected all applicants who did not come up 
to his standard, he could not, in the present state of the law, 
have been called to account for his proceeding. He might, 
if he chose, at one stroke, with perfect impunity, weed his 
whole diocese of every stipendiary clergyman within its limits; 
he might license a new set to-morrow, and reject them the next 
day, and so on in unlimited succession. ‘The high character of 
our bishops, indeed, wholly forbids the idea of such freaks, but 
there is nothing legally to prevent them. 

These hardships apply only to the case of candidates for orders 
and the unbeneficed clergy. ‘The case of incumbents,—though 
the Church clearly intended ail her functionaries to stand on the 
same footing as respects doctrinal tests—has, on account of the 
jealousy of mankind respecting the rights of property, been con- 
sidered somewhat less hazardous. No bishop certainly can eject 
a beneficed clergyman, summarily, pa nae and without 
even assigning a reason, as he may a licensed stipendiary curate ; 
nor can he refuse to mstitute without legal cause, though the 

anting of a licence is a mere matter of discretion. A method 
Fran) however, lately been discovered of reducing even freehold 
clerical patronage to the arbitrary discretion of a bishop. The 
whole mass of our Church preferments now hangs upon a mere 
thread. The Lord Chancellor himself has no pledge that the 
next clergyman whom he presents to a benefice may not be re- 
jected—rejected without the possibility of remedy—at the will of 
a single prelate. The fact is illustrated and proved by an extra- 
ordinary circumstance which was brought before the House of: 
Lords in the session of 1820. A petition was presented to the 
House by a licensed clergyman in the diocese of Exeter, stating 
that he had been duly presented to two livings, value 500/. per 
annum, and was in every respect qualified to hold them. The 
one of these livings was in the diocese of Lincoln, the other in 
that of the Lord Bishop of Peterborough. He had procured a 

lar testimonial, signed by three clergymen in the diocese in 
which he officiated ; which testimony it was necessary should be 
countersigned by the Bishop of Exeter, Dr. Pelham, now Bishop 
of Lincoln. The Bishop, however, saw fit to refuse his counter- 


signature ; in consequence of which the Bishops of Lincoln and 
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Peterborough could not, or did not, institute, and the petitioner: 
actually lost both livings. Of the petitioner’s character or 
principles we know nothing; the — point on which we are. 
called to fix our notice is, that the Bishop of Exeter rested his 
vindication on his discretionary right to refuse his counter-si 
ture without assigning any reason ; he had even refused to allow’ 
the petitioner to explain some remark made by him which it seems: 
had been privately retailed to the Bishop, and on which his Lord+ 
ship acted when he refused his counter-signature, though the pe- 
titioner offered to prove that his words had been misrepresented. 
Whether they had, or had not, we of course cannot decide; but’: 
one thing is very.clear,—that if a bishop may, without assignin 
any reason, refuse his counter-signature to a testimonial (which 
counter-signature, we should state, by no means endorses the cha-. 
racter of the individual, but only the identity and respectability 
of the testifying parties), there is no longer any security for an: 
ecclesiastical patron that his presentee will be admitted, except 
the good pleasure of the countersigning bishop. The Bishop of 
Peterborough, if he saw fit, might have ample revenge on any: 
noble lord who opposed his questions in the House, or on any 
other ecclesiastical patron out of it, by refusing his counter-sig- 
nature to any of their presentees or friends. Over his own cler 
his power is still more formidable; and well may his Lordship 
triumph, as he does in the speech before us, that his clergy are 
very generally in favour of his questions, when he knows that 
besides his power over the unbeneficed part of them, who may 
be instantly dismissed from their stations, and consigned to the 
chances of poverty and a suspicious character, he has an indirect 
power over all of them, beneficed or unbeneficed, by his right of 
arbitrarily refusing to countersign their testimonials in case they 
are presented to a living. A bishop may thus tie ~ every clergy- 
man in his diocese from accepting the most valuable preferment. 
We are far from wishing to see our venerable prelates reduced 
to the character of mere automata : let their powers be large and’ 
liberal; let them be treated with the respect and confidence due: 
to their virtues and station; but still let them ever be subjected | 
to a reasonable degree of responsibility. A certain measure of 
publicity will always be necessary, as a check to abuse, so long 
as bishops-are men, and men are fallible. A clergyman, before’ 
he is ejected from a station, or is refused a licence to a new one; 
ought to be privileged to know what is his offence, and what is 
the evidence on which it is grounded. He ought also to be pro- 
tected against arbitrary tests and impositions. His error or mis-| 
conduct should be proved before he is punished for it. One~ 
individual: should not be the sole irresponsible legislator, judge, 
Jury, and executioner. Such powers are too great for human in- 
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firmity ; and our only wonder is that they are not abused to an 
extent far beyond what the greatest enemy of our venerable 
bench would venture to insinuate has ever been exemplified. 
The frankness, however, with which the whole of this article 
has, we trust, been written, induces us to add, that in one respect 
we think the influence and power of some of our bishops have 
been misapplied; we mean in discountenancing what has been 
called the popular form of Christianity, or that system of faith 
and morals which is held by many of our most active and pious 
clergy, in common, Arminian and Calvinistic, and which is chiefl 
distinguished by its leading principle of ‘‘ make the tree good, 
and its fruit shall be ; but if the tree be corrupt, the fruit 
will be corrupt also;” in other words, which leads mankind as 
ilty, helpless, and perishing, to the cross of their Saviour alone 
or pardon; which inculcates faith as the instrument of justi- 
fication, and urges the necessity of renovation of heart, and an 
entire devotion of the life to the service of God, the one being 
the source of the other. The abuses of Antinomianism, co- 
operating with the natural Pelagianism of the human mind, have 
in too many instances rendered what is called “ the Evangelical 
system” unjustly suspected. In some instances it has been dis- 
countenanced, as too strict and rigid; in others, on quite a con- 
trary ground, as lax and Jatitudinarian. We always grieve to 
see a bishop using the weight of his power and influence to check 
the extension of this system, instead of merely restraining any 
evils which may incidentally grow up with it. Many well-mean- 
ing men have fallen into this error. And what has been the 
consequence ? a consequence which certainly they never wished 
or anticipated—the worldly, the licentious, the Coometian. the 
scoffers at religion, have rejoiced at the countenance which they 
conceived to be given to their own evil lives and principles, from 
the hostility shown to the puritanical strictness of their neigh- 
bours ; the pious and conscientious churchman has been grieved 
at the suspicion thrown, not merely on his own character, but on 
some of the most interesting and fundamental doctrines and 
duties of our holy religion ; while those who had some devout 
principles and scriptural information, without settled ideas of the 
; ‘lawfulness and sags of ecclesiastical conformity, have quitted the 
at Establishment in disgust, and spread every where a fatal report 
self-denying scriptural piety finds no acceptance within her 
4 pate. 
) We may seem to be forgetting the Bishop of Peterborough’s 
} questions; but the return from our digression is not ve di - 
' cult. Suppose that his Lordship could produce the uniformit 
he wishes; suppose he could reduce all his own clergy, and all 
the clergy in England, to the Peterborough ae! suppose 
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he could call back the several millions of Bibles issued by the 
Bible Society, and abolish the institution ; suppose he could lay 
an embargo on the Homilies, and recal every copy in print; 
suppose he could substitute his 36 or 87 questions for the 39 
Articles, at least for those on original sin, and justifying faith, 
and the other litigated topics; suppose he could repress all en- 
thusiasm in the clergy by confining their studies to biblical ma- 
nuscripts, and cold metaphysical German theology; would any 
thing & really gained on the side of piety, or morals, or good. 
order in the nation? If every spark of evangelism were to cease 
out of the land, would the Church or the State prosper the better ? 
would the clergy be more useful, or the people more devout ? 
The view which not only some of our most zealous divines, but 
some also of our coolest politicians, have taken of this subject, is, 
that the “ evangelical party in the Church” is its main pillar,. 
that by which it retains its strongest hold upon the affections of 
the people, and by which it is chiefly the instrument of moral 
and spiritual benefit. So much has been said, and so many 
volumes have been written on this subject, that we forbear to en- 
large; but the inquiry is well worthy the attention of every 
statesman, legislator, and ecclesiastical patron; even irrespective 
of those higher considerations which relate to the spiritual inter- 
ests of mankind, and the future welfare of the human soul. 

We may have seemed perhaps, from the course of our argu- 
ment, to have opposed the right and duty of our bishops to ex- 
amine into the principles of their candidates; but this is far, 
very far, from being our intention. Would that they examined 
far more deeply ! Our quarrel is only with that cold, technical, 
litigious perquisition, which may make men polemics, but will 
never make them Christians; which may surround a diocese 
with thorns and briars to keep out intruders, but will never 
make its enclosures ‘* blossom as the rose.” We dread and 
deprecate the spirit which these questions are calculated to 
generate. Wearied with our secular labours during the week, 
and needing repose from the toils, and consolation amidst the 
cares, of life, we should be grievously disappointed on the day 
of sacred rest, if the only pastoral instruction we were to receive 
should be as hard and controversial, as meagre and eat 
struck, as the Peterborough divinity. Yes—let our bishops ex- 
amine; they cannot cxamine too much or too Se ae let 
them inquire piously and affectionately into the spiritual and 
devotional of their into their zeal and 
humility, their love for their Saviour and for the souls of men; 
let them take them by the hand, and watch over their religious 
progress, and advise with them on their scruples, and check 
them in their rashness, and urge upon them their baptismal 
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vows, ‘and train them to heavenly-mindedness. We know the 
difficulties in the way of such a process; we are aware that 
bishops cannot now effect all that is desirable, or all that in days 
when dioceses were small, and discipline was better preserved, 
was attainable. But they may do something. If only a few 
weeks intervene between the first application for orders and the 
day of examination, even those few weeks are valuable; certain] 
far too valuable to be spent, as inthe Bishop of Peterborough’s 
diocese, in drawing up replies to string of controversial queries. 
They are days for the deepest self-examination, and prayer, 
and devotional study. When will it be duly felt in all public, 
private, and national schools, in all colleges, universities, and 
yeni examination-rooms, that science is not religion; that 
ivinity is not piety; that a man may take oaths, and subscribe 
tests, and “satisfactorily” answer ten times 87 ingenious ques- 


tions, and yet be destitute of the very first elements of fitness for 
the pastoral office ? 


——-- 


Art. IX.—Journal of a Visit to some Parts of Ethiopia. By 
George Waddington, Esq. Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; and the Rev. Barnard Hanbury, of Jesus College, 
AM. FAS. With maps and other engravings. London, 
1822. 4to. | 


Tuar part of Ethiopia or Nubia, which lies between the 
Cataracts, has been long explored and described by various tra- 
vellers: but little or nothing has been known of the space that 
separates Sennaar from the second cataract. Immediately above 
this cataract a district commences, called Batn el Hadjar, which 
extends to about 21° of north latitude: Sukkét is the name 
given to the next 50 miles; and after that comes Dar Mahass, 
which stretches about 60 miles from north to south. Ddéngola 
adjoins to Dar Mahass. It extends in a southerly direction up 
to a point a little below 18° north latitude, then bends to the 
east, always following the course of the Nile, and terminates 
where the great bend of that river forces the traveller, who 
traces its course upwards, to journey towards the north. Dar 
Sheygy'a is the name given to the district through which the 
Nile flows from north to south: and Berber and Shendy fill up 
the space between Dar Sheygy’a and Sennaar. 

A Frenchman of u name of Poncet, in proceeding from the 
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eater Oasis to Sennaar, traversed part of Déngola in 1698. 
few years ago, the Jamented Burckhardt penetrated as far as 
Tinareh, which is situated in Dar Mahass, in about 20° north 
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latitude. The observations of the former are extremely meagre; 
and it was only a small part of the country that came under 
the eye of the latter accomplished traveller. Mr. Waddington 
and Mr. Hanbury, therefore, possess the merit of having ex- 
plored and described a tract altogether new to European tourists 
and readers. 

The districts, which we have mentioned, exhibit, amidst a few 
minor diversities, considerable sameness of aspect. The Nile, as 
it flows through them, is divided from time to time into branches 
which afterwards reunite, so as to enclose in its waters many 
verdant isles and islets, which attract inhabitants both by the 
abundance of their productions, and by the security they afford 
against the depredations of the wandering tribes of the desert. 
Along one or both of the banks, and more frequently along the 
eastern than along the western, there generally extends a fertile 
and cultivated slip of ground, sometimes spreading, especiall 
in Dongola, to a considerable breadth ; at other times very muc 
compressed, or even entirely interrupted, by rocks and encroach- 
ing sands. ‘To the right and to the left of this, all is dreary 
desolation, a wide expanse of sand frequented only by the pre- 
datory Arab, where the eye seeks in vain for any thing more 
cheering to rest upon, than the dark or yellowish tints of naked 
mountains in the back ground. 

The population of the Batn el Hadjar, Sukkét, Mahass, and 
Dongola, is Nubian. The women are generally naked, except 
a covering round the waist; and do not appear to have made a 
favourable impression on Mr. W., notwithstanding his prepos- 
session in favour of black, which he thinks, or at least thought, 
the finest colour for a human being. In speaking they use much 
gesticulation: when they mean to be emphatic, they sharpen 
their voice to shrillness : and to enforce what has been said, the 
shrill sounds are re-echoed by the other females present, even 
though they should have taken no share in the previous conver- 
sation. They are not afraid of being seen in public. They ride 
and walk about uncovered, talk fearlessly to the men, return the 
salutations of strangers, and even salute them first. Though in 

eneral very ugly, and, when old, almost hideous, they are so 

r from daa the entire concealment of the person, which is 
usual with Mohammedan women,that the upper part of the body 
down to the loins is always quite naked. It is on the head that 
the labours of the toilet are chiefly bestowed. ‘The hair is 
greased and plaited with great care: and where superior pre- 
tensions to elegance exist, some of the plaits, passing under 
those which hang down by the side of the face, are brought 
backwards above the ears, exactly in the fashion which is o 
seen in the figures in the me ar of Kygpt. 
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The Nubian population is intermixed with Arabs. The 
Nubians have generally some knowledge of Arabic, but the 
Arabs are always completely aera of the Nubian tongue. 
Like the Egyptians they divide their year into three seasons of 
four months each; the Nile or Inundation—the winter—and the 
summer. The summer is the sickly season; and, at the end of 
it, in the middle of July, their year begins. 

The buildings are generally of mud or straw. Those which 
are intended to serve as fortresses, are sometimes of brick, more 
frequently of mud. The larger dwelling houses, especially in 
places dignified with the name of towns, are also of mud—occa- 
sionally of mud and stones intermixed: but most of the in- 
habitants now, as in the time of Strabo, dwell in cottages of 
straw. These cottages are cight or ten feet in height; their walls 
are constructed of straw and palm-branches, kept together by 
strings made of the palm, and are fastened at each of the four 
corners to the dry stem of a palm; and the flat roof of palm 


. Ieaves is secured and overtopped by acacia branches. In most 


of the villages is a hut by the road side, with a jar of water in it, 
for the accommodation of travellers. | 

Dar Sheygy’a, the most remote of the districts visited by Mr. 
Waddington and Mr. Hanbury, (lying, as we have already stated, 
along that part of the Nile, where the river, before making a bend 
to the west, flows for nearly two degrees of latitude from north to 
south) is inhabited by the Sheyey’ a Arabs. It appears to be sub- 
divided into three states, often at war with one another, but ever 
ready to unite against a common foe. Adjacent to the Dongolese 
frontier are the dominions of King or Malek Zobeyr. Further 
up, are those of Malek Chowes, extending from Toraif to 
Kasinger; his capital is Merawe. Most remote of all is the 
a ag of Amri, with its capital of the same name. It isa 
rocky, mountainous region, and has for its sovereign Hamet 


Wallad Asla. 


*« The Sheygy’a,” says Mr. Waddington, ‘ are black—a clear, glossy, 
jet-black, which appeared, to my then unprejudiced eyes, to be the finest 
colour that could be selected for a human being. They are distinguished 
in every respect from Negroes, by the brightness of their colour, by 
their hair, and the regularity of their features; by the mild and dewy 
lustre of their eyes, and by the softness of their touch, in which last 
respect they yield not to Europeans.’? (P. 122.) 


They are a brave and warlike race, and have long been the 
most powerful people between Egypt and Sennaar. They live 
on horseback, with arms constantly in their hands. Their horses, 
which are of the Déngola breed, are taught to swim across the 
Nile in the broadest parts, and trained to a gallop resembling 
the spring of the antelope, which, though it occasions no em- 
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barrassment or impediment to riders accustomed to it, renders 
it extremely difficult for a foe to take a sure aim at them. When 
equipped for war, they have each two lances and a long solingen 
sword. <A few have pistols, but the possession of guns is con- 
fined to their chiefs. ‘Their defensive armour consists of an ob- 
long shield made of the skin of the crocodile, or more frequently 
of that of the hippopotamus. Some of the leaders wear a coat of 
mail, which covers the head, and falls down over the shoulders 
to the middle of the back, strong enough to resist a spear, but 
penetrable by ball. They are singularly fearless in attack. Rid- 
ing up with gaiety of heart to the very face of their enemy, as to 
a scene of festive enjoyment, they give the * salam aletkoum— 
Peace be with you;” and the deadly thrust of the lance instantly 
follows the mock salutation of friendship. 

‘Their warlike character does not hinder them from cultivating 
the ground. ‘hey raise considerable quantities of wheat ang 
dhourra, and carry on traffic with Darfour and Sennaar. 
They have many Nubians settled in the country; and, when 
their own numbers have been exceedingly diminished in war, 
they have supplied the loss by carrying off Dongolese. These 
Nubians, though regarded as inferiors, do not seem to be re- 
duced to servitude; but a great part of the labours of agriculture 
devolve upon them. bb 

Formerly, the whole of Dongola was under the dominion of 
the Sheygy’a: Dar Mahass was subject to their frequent, Sukkit 
and the Batn el Hadjar, to their occasional inroads. ‘Till the 
arrival of the Mamelouks, Handech (situated between New and 
Old Dongola) was the ordinary residence of Malek Chowes; 
and the rest of Dongola was parcelled out among their chieftains, 
who appropriated to themselves one half of the taxes paid by the 
people, and left the other half to the native princes. 

The arrival of the Mamelouks in 1812 aitered this situation 
of things. When these exiled warriors, under the command of 
the Beys Ibrahim and Rochman, made their appearance in Dar 
Mahass, the Casheff of that district was at war with the Sheygy’a, 
who were settled in the southern part of Dongola. At his soli- 
citation, the Mamelouks advanced to the isle of Argo: but the 
war, which they threatened, was suddenly changed into peace. 
They were entertained at Argo as friends and allies, and they 
rewarded the confidence reposed in them by a treacherous mas- 
sacre of their hosts. The Sheygy’a immediately sought to 
avenge in war their murdered brethren: but they were soon 
forced to cede to the strangers the western bank and the islands 
of the Nile, from the frontier of Dar Mahass as far as Hannech. 
The Mamelouks now acted as rulers of the country, and as in- 
tending to make it their permanent abode. They dismissed their 
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Egyptian wives, and married the daughters of their Nubian sub- 
jecis.. They increased the taxes to one-third of the whole pro- 
duce; they promoted the cultivation of wheat instead of dhourra ; 
they introduced some of the more ordinary arts; and, having 
fixed the seat of their government at Maragga, which now as- 
sumed the name of New Dongola, they enlarged and improved 
it. Zobeyr, one of the Sheygy’a chiefs, begged their assistance 
“against his neighbour Malek Chowes. ‘They complied with his 
uest: and with some of their own forces, zealously seconded, 
it would appear, by their Nubian vassals, they were again suc- 
cessful against their foes. 

But the vengeance and ambition of the Pasha of Egypt still 
pursued them. Mohammed Ali, eager to annihilate the remnant 
of his once formidable enemies, and anxious at the same time to 
carry his conquests to the borders of Abyssinia, began in 1820 
to assemble an army which was to penetrate into the countries 
beyond the second cataract. While the preparations were going 
on, he sent a messenger to New Dongola, in the hope that flatter- 
ing promises might reduce the Mamelouks to submission. Their 
only answer was an expression of indignant contempt—* Tell 
Mohammed Ali that we will be on no terms with our servant.” 
Hearing ofthe approach of his army, they celebrated the Rama- 
dan with unusual solemnity, and, in the middle of June, mustering 
about three hundred strong (they had Jost about a hundred men, 
and among them Ibrahim Bey, during their residence in Dén- 
gola), with double that number of women and slaves, they took 
their departure for Shendy.* 

The army, which the Pasha had collected against them was 
nominally ten thousand strong, and was accompanied by twelve 
pieces of artillery: the number of fighting men in it, however, 
did not exceed four thousand. ‘The command was entrusted to 
his second son, Ismael—a bold and impetuous youth, 22 years of 
age who gave considerable promise of being one day a superior 

aracter. Under him were several leaders of more advanced 
age and more mature experience, among whom Abdin Casheff 
was the first in character and influence. ‘The troops were all 
mercenaries; the best of them were Bedouins and Mogrebbyns. 


* The subsequent story of this last remnant of the Mamelouks is sovun told. 
The Malek, or King of Shendy, who at first allowed them to encamp near his 
capital, though net within its walls, was afterwards terrified by the successes of 
the Pasha over the Sheygy'a, and, being determined not to offer any resistance to 
the conqueror, ordered the Mamelouks to quit his country. The greater part of 
them retired under the command of Rochman Bey towards Darfour, where they 
would probably be either destroyed or dispersed by ab expedition, which was at 
that moment advancing thither from Egypt. Some went in the opposite direction 
to seek refuge on the banks of the Red Sea: anda few, it was said, forgetful of the 
fate of all who had trusted to the promises of Mohammed Ali, threw themselves on 
the mercy of their persecutors, 
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Their engagement bound them to serve only as far as Dongola, 
and they received six months’ pay in advance. Leaving Cairo 
early in the summer, they passed the cataracts during the inun- 
dation, arrived at New Dongola without opposition, and, hayin 

reed to extend their services as far as Sennaar, Lavanicell 

ainst the Sheygy’a. Such was the situation of this little known 
part of Ethiopia, when Mr. Waddington and Mr. Hanbury re- 
solved to avail themselves of the facilities afforded by the progress 
of the victorious army, to penetrate where none of their country- 
men had ever been before. 

On the 10th of November, 1820, the travellers arrived at a 
Turkish magazine, which had been established at Wady Halfa, 
a little way below the second cataract. They immediately 

resented their firman to the Aga in command, and, statin 

that they had letters for Abdin Casheff, who had lately been 
appointed governor of Dongola, they requested that the means 
of joining the army might be granted to them, The Pasha’s 
firman extended only to Wady Halfa, and had this been known, 
it is not likely that they would have been allowed to proceed a 
step farther: but, fortunately for them, the Aga could not read, 
and therefore readily promised the requisite number of camels. 
The party consisted of six persons,—our two travellers, their 
dragoman, an Irish servant, and two Maltese attendants. Not- 
withstanding the liberality of the Aga’s promises, only five camels 
were furnished forthem. With these they set out on the morn- 
ing of the 11th, James, the Irish servant, commencing his journey 
on foot. ‘They soon left the cataract of Wady Halfa behind them. 
It was then impassable even for a small boat ; but Mr. Waddington 
is convinced, that from the beginning of August to the middle of 
October, the largest cangees (the naine of a species of boats used 
in the navigation of the Nile) may ascend all the cataracts with- 
out difficulty. In the course of the forenoon they overtook a 
Turk of rank, charged with dispatches for the army, whom 
they had seen in the preceding evening at Wady Halfa, and who 
was now at dinner, seated under an acacia. 

“ We were nota little surprised to be saluted by him in English, and 
invited in intelligible French to share his pillaw and mishmish. We 
sat on the same carpet with him, and when the officer in waiting would 
have brought a separate one for the infidels, Mahommed assyred him 
that we were as great men as himself, and that we travelled for plea- 
sure, and not by order of government ; on ae which, our Ababde 
camel-drivers, (as we were afterwurds told,) remarked very simply, that 
we took great pains for little profit; because, go where:we might, we 
could see nothing but earth, stone, and water. Mahommed Effendi was 
in England for a few days, I believe on some political mission, at the 
time of the sailing of Lord Exmouth for Algiers; he had passed some 
months at Paris; he was very affable, and even polite; he professed 
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some knowledge of mineralogy, and was anxious in his enquiries about 
ores, with a view, as usual, to the discovery of some rich mines. He told 
us that the Pasha once offered ten boats manned by his best soldiers, 
and armed with cannon to any one of his subjects who would undertake 
to discover the sources of the Nile, and that they answered him, ‘ Of 
what wse would it be?’ and by this argument the most enlightened 
‘Turk in existence is represented to have been satisfied. This was bad 
encouragement to travellers and explorers who retained enough of their 
European prejudices to fancy that all knowledge is useful.’ (P. 4, 5.) 

Though Mr. Waddington’s book tends to lower the notions 
‘commonly entertained of the insolence of Mohammedans, and of 
the bad usage to which Christian strangers are eae among 
them, we must not imagine that our travellers found all ‘Turks as 
polite as Mohammed Effendi. ‘There is no surer means of in- 
fusing a little moderation into the bigotry of a ‘Turkish bosom, 
than a visit to London and Paris. 

Four days, and part of the fifth, were spent in traversing the 
Batn el Hadjar. They kept the right bank of the Nile; and 
their course was through a plain, except where the rocks, that 
skirted it on the jeft, approached so near to the river, as to make 
it necessary for them to wind through the mountainous passes. 
Some of these passes were not destitute of beauty. The Virgin’s 
Pass, in particular, struck Mr. Waddington. ‘* The rocks,” says 
he, * are high and well broken, and often joined by sand blown u 
to a great height between them. The sunset was red and fiery, the 
moon clouded, and the sky unusually disturbed ; a strong, though 
mild, wind served to encrease our enjoyment of the most English 
evening we had seen in the East.” ‘They saw many fertile spots, | 
that lay altogether uncultivated. The villages were of mud, and 
a few old Christian churches were still to be seen. The Nile, 
from time to time, interrupted by rocks in its course, exhibited 
a great variety of cataract scenery. ‘The people appeared stupid. 
One man, to whom they applied for information, answered their 
questions by saying, that his father had not taught him any thing 
about hours, and that he was not acquainted with any division of 
time. 

On the 15th, Messrs. Waddington and Hanbury entered Suk- 
kot, and slept at a village called Ferket, where, according to the 
promises of the Aga of the Cataracts, the camels were to be re- 
placed by others. In the morning, they found that no camels 
could be procured: and they were deliberating on the propriety 
of pressing into their service two of those which had brought 
them thither, when they were informed, that the drivers, appre- 
hensive probably of some such measure, had during the night set 
out with their beasts for Wady Halfa. The party were therefore 
obliged to have recourse to the assistance of asses. After two 

hours’ travelling, during which they seem to have had much 
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difficulty in keeping their asses together, and still more in getting 
them to move onwards, they canie to Mograte. 


« Here,” says Mr. Waddington, “ our prospects brighten a little; a 
camel is discovered among the palms and soon afterwards another, anda 
man, with a woman and child near it ; he proves to be an Ababde Arab, 
named Achmet, going down, with his wife and infant, to buy dates; we 
of course invite him very warmly to enter into our service, to which he 
as strongly objects; and on being more urgently pressed, he asks with 
rreat feeling, ‘ And will you oblige me to leave my wife and child in the 

ands of strangers?’ now his wife was a very pretty woman, and was 
watching this scene with great interest, though in silence. The case 
was certainly a hurd one, and perhaps we were decided by the sight of 
one of our asses, at that moment down on the ground, struggling with 
his burden: however, we were decided ; we justified ourselves by the 
tyrant’s plea, and immediately proceeded to transfer part of our property 
to the more dignified situation it was once more destined to occupy. The 
man intrusted his family to a fellow countryman, an inhabitant of the 
village, and proceeded reluctantiy with us.” (P. 15, 16.) 


The connection, thus compulsorily formed, turned out in the 
sequel agreeable and advantageous to both parties. At a place 
where it was expected that camels would be easily procured, 
Achmet, after a week’s service, obtained his discharge. Our 
countrymen, besides paying him for the use of his camels, 
gave him one or two strings of Venetian beads for his wife: 
and such, he declared, were his feelings of gratitude and 
attachment, that, were he ever to see them again, he would 
come up and speak to them, though it should be in the presence 
of the Pasha himself. ‘ He was,” says Mr. W., “ an honest, 
single-hearted, grateful, and well-informed man.” 

The example of violence set by the masters was soon imitated 
by the servants. On the day after the capture of Achmet, the fol- 


lowing adventure occurred ; which, to judge from the style of the - 


narration, appears to have been considered by the whole party 
as extremely amusing. 

«« While we were pursuing a very large snipe, which I started out of 
an old well by accidentally throwing a stone there, our servants were 
much better employed. After a short absence we observed them return- 
ing with a very fine camel of which, it appeared, they had not become 
possessed without difficulty. They had hailed its master, who continued 
to make off so rapidly on his ‘ ship of the desert,’ that James found it 
necessury to bring him to, by firing a rifleshot over his head ; his friends 
however collected, to the number of twelve or fourteen, armed with 
swords and large sticks to assist him; James reloaded and cocked his 
gun, and no doubt great deeds would have ensued, had not Giovanni 
drawn out from under his jacket a pair of brass, bell-mouthed, blunder- 
buss pistols, loaded to the very mouth ; at the sight of these, the Arabs 
took off in all directions and disappeared among the trees; the beast 
naturally fell into the hands of the victors.” (P. 20.) 
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_..The Arabs, who were forced into the service of the travellers, 


demanded half a.dollar per day for each camel; this charge, 
whieh;was much less than that of the Aga of the cataracts, was 
./ Beasts of burden. were not the only things, which there wasa 
difficulty in procuring. Provisions were often scarce. The sour 
bread and milk of the country were supplied willingly ; but the 
inhabitants frequently refused to give or sell better tare—proba- 
bly because they had not enough for their own wants, and those 
the Turkish officers and agents who were constantly passin 
and repassing between Cairo and the seat of war. When this 
happened, “ the tyrant’s plea” was enforced a-new. Fowls were 
generally abundant; our countrymen shot as many as they 
aust they should need, and then paid for them: for the 
owners, who would not sell their live poultry, had no objection to 
part with them when once they were a At a later period 
of their expedition, when they were passengers in one of the 
beats: that were proceeding with supplies to the army, a similar 
transaction came under the cognizance of the commodore. They 
had seized a fine fowl in a Nubian cottage, and then paid for it. 
** But as a previous refusal to sell,” says Mr. W., “ and subse- 
quent payment on our part were proved, the commodore gave 
his. approbation to this modification of a robbery.” 
_.The inhabitants of Sukkét seemed glad that the Pasha had 
taken the country into his own hands : for his sovereignty was a 
protection to them, both against the depredations of the “ 
and against the rapacity of their own petty chieftains, who ha 
been in the habit of leaving their subjects just enough to tempt 
the rovers of the desert. They gave our travellers, for the most 
part, a cing. reception. Their admiration was excited by their 
arms more than by anything else. ‘* Now, at last,” exclaimed 
one of their sheiks at the sight of a sword stick, ‘* now at last we 
in to see the world.” The face of the country was superior to 
that of the Batn el Hadjar. The Nile was less interrupted by 
rocks; the plain had assumed a wider extent; the acacias were 
finer than even in Egypt; but the many ruined houses, which 
were to be seen, attested too surely that the population was in 
an unprosperous state. 

The travellers entered Dar Mahass on the 18th, and spent 
three days in traversing it. ‘The general aspect of this dis 
trict was similar to that of Sukkét; if there was any difference, 
it was.on the side of improvement. ‘The soil was better cultivated ; 
matted work was becoming plentiful; and great numbers were 
seen employed in weaving. Shortly before quitting Dar Mahass, 
our travellers enjoyed the contemplation of the most striking spot 
which Nubian seenery has to boast of. It is known by the name of 
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« the Pass of the Water’s Mouth.” Near the entrance, on the 
right, two immense stones, regular as if art had hewn and placed 
them there, stand detached in solitary grandeur. Reval them 
the pass opens with extraordinary sublimity: and the traveller 
finds himself amid a wilderness of rocks, that tower aloft like so 
many natural columns. In the presence of these. enormous 
masses, irregularly scattered about in solitude, * we felt oure 
selves,” says Mr. W., ina holy place, and seemed. walking 
amid the columns of a mighty temple, erected by the divinity.in 
his own honour, and for his own worship.”’ 

«“ There is nothing at Assouan, Wady Halfa, or in the Batn a 
Hadjar, at all comparable to the ‘ Pass of the Water's Mouth,’ either 
in grandeur or in variety of scenery: the immense masses of rock piled 
up together, the open plains scattered over with fragments, the entire 
want of all vegetation, and yet the traces of so many animals; the oc- 
casional view of the distant palms straggling by the river-side, and of 
the boundless desert beyond it, with the knowledge that man has no 
power here to change the face of nature, which ever has been, and ever 
must be what it is; these circumstances unite to give this place. an n= 
terest possessed by no other that I ever saw, and to us, perhaps, height- 
ened by the reflection, that we were the first Englishmen who had ever 
seen it, as we might possibly be the last.” (P. 37, 38.) | 

On the morning of the 22d of November, they entered Don 

la. Five palms standing by the river side, and a large solitary 

ill, Mount Arambo by name, 4 miles distant from the Nile, 
mark the frontier. About a mile beyond it, they observed two 
parca vay inscriptions on a large granite rock, called by the 
natives the Golden Stone. One of them faces the N. W., and 
is two feet four inches broad, and three feet high. A man, with 
his hair in the fashion of the Briareus of the E yptian temple, 
is in the act of making an offering; and, in the ite corner on 
the left, are two prisoners, back to back, with their arms chained 
together. The whole is encompassed and diversified with hiero- 
gisphics. The other faces the S. W., and consists of eighteen 
lines of hieroglyphics, with the ball and serpent at the top; but it 
1s so defaced, that no copy of it could be made, On the same day 
they saw much cotton growing in the neighbourhood of a place 
called Askfn, and passed what we certainly did not expect to find 
in Déngola—a cotton-mill. We wish Mr. Waddington had 
described this cotton-mill, and the processes that were carried on 
m it; for the phrase, as here applied, must bear a meaning very 
different from that which is affixed to it in England, ‘The a 
site bank afforded a still more refreshing aspect of fertility. The 
Eastern plain, as far as the eye could reach, was covered with 
acacias; and it seemed to be hardly exceeded in richness ‘by the 
henna green islands, which were embosomed in the waters of 
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On the following day, their route lay at first through a barren 
plain, the uniformity of which was broken only by a few acacias, 
and many ruined houses and tombs: but crossing a high mound, 
which was between them and the river, they suddenly found 
themselves in a garden luxuriant beyond imagination, where the 
air breathed fragrance, and the groves were filled with melody. 
Dismissing here their guides and beasts of burden, they were 
ferried over into the island of Argo. ‘The scenery of the island is 
very beautiful ; consisting of meadows, where cows and goats feed 
without any keeper, intermixed with small open cultivated fields, 
all shut in by sycamore and aromatic groves. It is likewise in- 
teresting to the antiquary, by the ruins of ancient buildings and 
fragments of ancient statues which it contains. Our countrymen 
traversed it nearly from N. to S., and arrived at the ferry for cross- 
ing to the western bank of the Nile, elevated by the hope that a few 
hours would bring them to New Dongola, where Abdin Casheff 
would lend them every assistance for the further prosecution of 
their journey. From the ferryman, however, they learned that 
Abdin Casheff had advanced to join the army; intelligence 
which could not be very acceptable to travellers, who, counting 
upon his protection, were without camels, and almost without 
money. 
_ With the assistance of asses, they arrived on the 25that New 
Déngola, which we have already mentioned as having been the 
ope of the Mamelouks, and greatly improved by them. It is 
a large and very neat mud town, ornamented with courts and 
squares, and beautifully situated in the finest country of the Nile. 
i wr in 19° North latitude. The river is here about halfa mile 
road. 
As no beasts of burden could be procured, to proceed by land 
was impossible. In this dilemma, the travellers applied to the 
Turkish Aga, to grant them a passage in one of sixteen boats, 
which were about to sail with supplies for the army. Their re- 
quest was instantly granted ; wal, on the morning of the 26th, 
ey commenced their voyage up the river. ‘This mode of tra- 
velling did not allow them any opportunity of examining the 
country, but it gave them some illustrations of Turkish discipline 
and Turkish navigation. The former is somewhat better, the 
latter much worse, than we had imagined. The boats could not 
move unless the wind was directly favourable: and they scarcely 
dreamt of the possibility of crossing the river with a side breeze. 
So much for their navigation. As to their discipline, all plundering 
was prohibited, and the troops were not permitted to oppress the 
natives. One morning Mr. Waddington found the commodore . 
in great wrath, and beating all the soldiers who came within his 
reach, because during the night some of them had plucked the ears 
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ofthe dhourra. This severity of discipline, however, was neither 
maintained uniformly, nor was it universal in its operation. Some 
restraint was imposed upon the troops, only that the superior of- 
ficers might have a more complete monopoly of rapine; and 
though the soldiers might not steal a few ears of corn, they were 
at liberty to seize the sheep of the inhabitants by force, and pay 
for them in base money, which had neither currency nor value in 
the country. Accordingly, the neighbourhood of the fleet seems 
to have been dreaded by the natives. The want of a favourable 
wind forced the commodore to make a halt near the town of 
Amboocote, and, in the course of the ensuing night, the inhabi- 
tants removed with their property into the desert. 

During this delay our countrymen received a visit of an un- 
common description. It was from some Cubbabish Arabs, who, 
in the character of strolling preachers, went about the vil 
teaching and explaining the Koran, in churches set apart for that 
purpose. They said that nearly all their tribe could read and 
write ; sothatif reading and writing are to be taken as the criteria 
of education, the county of Middlesex, we are afraid, must yield 
the palm to a horde of Nubian Arabs. They supposed that Mr. 
Waddington was invested with authority to assess the new im- 
positions upon the country (an error arising proveiey from the 
frequent use he made of his pencil in noting the names of places 
and the incidents of his journey), and they came to ascertain the 
rate and manner in which they were to be taxed for the future, 
and to entreat him not to make their burdens too heavy. r 

On the 7th of December the fleet resumed its progress, andy 
leaving Dongola, entered Dar Sheygy’a. Our travellers were 
now in the theatre of the war, and they found that the arms of the 
Turks had been hitherto successful. Ismael Pasha, having 
upon his approach to the frontier summoned the Sheygy’a to 
submit, was answered by an offer to pay tribute. He next re- 
quired them,.to prove their sincerity by sending him their arms. 
and their horses, but received the same reply. And when he re- 
newed his demand, “ Either go on your business, or come and 
attack us,” was the laconic answer made to it. In the first skir- 
mish the Sheygy’a were the assailants, and were repulsed. In 
the second they were again unsuccessful, and the virgin daughter. 
of one of their chiefs was made prisoner. The Pasha sent her 
back uninjured and loaded with presents; and her father showed 
his gratitude to his generous enemy by refusing to take any 
further share in the war. ‘To diffuse astonishment and terror 
among them, Ismael caused a brilliant display of fire-works to be 
made in view of their encampment. ‘ What!” said they, upom 
beholding this exhibition, “ is he come to make war Pex ea- 
yen too.” They were told by some of the Arabian followers of 
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the Pasha, that, unless they submitted, he would drive them to 
Senfiaar; they replied, “* He may drive us to the gates of the 
world, but we will not submit.” An engagement, of more im- 
nce than any which had preceded it, took place shortly after 

. Waddington’s arrival in the camp. 


«€ Their first attack was irresistible ; the Bedouins were driven back; 
and Abdin Casheff advanced from the opposite angle of the square to 
support them ; while he was engaged, the Bedouins rallied in his rear, 
he returned to his post, and they charged again. The Moggrebyns had 
been similarly routed and rallied. The Sheygy’a, though suffering very 
severely, repeated their attacks, and three times was Abdin Casheff 
seen to ch in person, and throw himself into the middle of the 
enemy; he shot several of them with his own hand, and having dis- 
armed one, he drove his own lance quite through his body. The Pasha 
was giving, in other parts, similar proofs of courage, the only one he 
could now give of generalship, and the pistol of his Highness is said to 
have been particularly destructive ; he caught the gaiety of his enemies, 
and rode among them with a laugh. At last, the Sheygy’a, finding 
that their magic had not been able to stop the course of Turkish balls, 
and that the charms of the enemy were stronger than their own, said, 
¢ that God had declared against them,’ and took to flight. They had 

laced great dependance on those charms, to which their necromancers 

iven, for this occasion, peculiar power and efficacy ; and their first 
act after the battle was to put to death the whole race that had thus im- 
on their credulity. 

_ “ Their cavalry, being much better mounted than their adversaries, 
in general escaped, but a great part of the infantry was massacred. It 
is, however, universally acknowledged that the Pasha exerted himself to 
save the flying enemy, and succeeded in preserving some, who were of 
the infantry, and chiefly Nubians; inhabitants of that part of Déngola 
which was tributary to the Sheygy’a, and attached to their army by 
force, or habit, or inclination ; for these Arabs were not disliked by 
their subjects. The Pasha made presents to his prisoners, and clothed 
them, and sent them back to the Sheygy’a with the insulting message, 
not to send Berabéras against them, but to come themselves; to which 
they answered, as when yet unwounded, ‘ Either go on your business, 
or come and attack us.’ He had not yet passed their mountain barrier, 
where they had been in the habit of routing their invaders. 

It isa singular, though very certain, fact, that the Pasha had not 
one man killed in this action, and only one officer and sixteen men 
wounded, and these, with scarcely any exception, in the -back—the na- 
tural consequence of their mauner of fighting; they discharge all their — 
fire-arms, and then retire into the rear to re-load, while the second and 
succeeding ranks are firing ; when loaded, they advance again, and there- 
fore, after the first discharge, the whole is a scene of confusion. One 
Bedouin received seven lance wounds, not one of which was honourable, 
and recovered of them all; he had been unhorsed‘ among the enemy; 
and lanced while lying on the ground. | 
Phe Sheygy’a heft six hu men onthe field of battle, and they 
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are now lying where they fell, unburied, in the Desert. I am told that: 
the dying expression which remained on the faces of most of them was 
that of anger rather than of terror, and that many had‘expired with a. 
smile on their countenance. I have heard of some acts of individual 
courage performed by them during the battle, and which are related 
with admiration by the Turks themselves. One Arab, who appears to 
have placed perfect confidence in the strength of his charms, after reteiv= 
ing five balls, continued fighting and crying out, ‘ that they might fire, 
but could never hurt him; ’ till he received his mortal wound. The 
exploits of another are particularly celebrated by his enemies, who, after 
being similarly perforated, fought till he fell, and died crying « Where’ 
is the Pasha?’ Another, also wounded, had lost his horse; however, he 
found his way to the door of the tent of Selagh Dar, whose groom was 
standing there bitting his master’s charger; the Arab disabled the groom, 
leaped on the horse, and gallopped away.” (P. 99—102.) 

Those who escaped from the battle, took refuge in some stone 
castles situated on the western bank of the Nile, in the neighbour- 
hood of Mount Dager ; and soon afterwards, in formidable battle 
array on the side of the hill, they again defied the invader. 
A heavy fire of shot and shells soon dispersed them, rather dis- 
mayed by their superstitious alarms than terrified by the car- 
nage. The shells appeared to them to work by sorcery. ‘ The 
spirits of hell are come against us,” was the exclamation called 
forth by the explosion of a shell, which had fallen among them. 

The melancholy effects of the war were visible on both sides of 
the river. The villages were burnt down or deserted; the dogs 
were their only inhabitants. In one of them some mats and 
bedsteads remained ; and over the doors were inscriptions written 
on papst in a very legible hand, purporting ‘* that the inhabi- 
tants had been dite away by unholy people, not under the 
protection of God.” In another village, one old woman was 
still lingering, who had refused to quit her cottage: she rejected 
all sustenance, and talked lightly of death. A multitude of wo- 
men, who had fallen into the power of the invaders, were con- 
fined in one of the islands of the Nile. Mr. Waddington’s ser- 
vant asked some of them, whether they were not afraid of the 
soldiers. The reply breathed a spirit of magnanimity, scarcely 
inferior to that which true religion would inspire: “ * Wh 
should we fear the soldiers? Can they do more than kill us?” 
In another village, an old woman was the only living creature in’ 
it, and she had fet ears cut off; for Ismael, that he might send 
down a large collection of ears to his father as proofs of his 
success, bought them at fifty piastres a piece: and this neces- 
sarily led to much wanton cruelty. The shore was puttid, and 
the air tainted by the carcases of oxen, goats, sheep, camels; 
and men. Corpses were found ever fifty yards scattered along 
the road, and among the corn. ‘The horror of such objects: 
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formed a strong contrast to the placid beauty of the scenery. 
“J never,” says Mr. Waddington ‘ saw the Nile so smooth 
and beautiful as in this country; it is like a succession of lakes 
ornamented by green islands, and surrounded by verdure. 
This may be fancy, and that the mind, disgusted by the fury of 
men, takes refuge in the tranquillity of nature, and is more 
disposed to the admiration of inanimate things, as it is shocked 
by the crimes and miseries of the things that live.” 

On the 13th of December, Mr. Waddington and his party 
quitted the boat which had brought them from New Dengale and 

roceeded along the eastern bank on dromedaries which the 
Pasha’s physician had sent to meet them. ‘They poms through 
a town, named Kadjeba, entirely deserted by its inhabitants ; and, 
in the course of the day, they met many families, consisting of old 
men, women, and children, who, with the Pasha’s permission, were 
returning to their villages. The travellers were now in the do- 
minions of Malek Chowes, whose capital, Merawe, they reached, 
when it was nearly dark. They did not halt there; but, passing 
through its long and gloomy streets, where the howling of dogs 
was the only sound that met their ears, they arrived in the camp 
of Ismael. A mud cottage had been prepared for them, in 
which they were received by the Pasha’s physician with every ci- 
vility. 

** An incident had just happened strongly characteristic of uncivilized 
warfare, the course of which is usually marked by a mixture of the ex- 
tremes of generosity and barbarity. The remains of the Sheygy’a, still 
strong in cavalry, were stationed about a day’s march higher up the 
river than the Pasha; and this morning the son of Malek Chowes ar- 
rived at the camp with an escort of a hundred men, and a present of 
five horses, craving his highness’s permission to remain there till such 
time as he should be cure’, by the physicians, of a wound‘which he re- 
ceived in the late battles. The Pasha promised him all possible atten- 
tion, and desired the escort to assure, his father, that, when restored to 
health, he should be sent back to fight again. ‘The young prince was a 
short stout lad of about sixteen, in appearance and dress like his father’s 
meanest subjects, and only to be distinguished from them by some orna- 
ments on the hilt of his sword. His wound was in the foot, and not 
severe ; but the Sheygy’a have no method of curing gun-shot wounds. 
One or two bodies were found of men who had forced tow or rag into 
them, to prevent bleeding to death; the blood had found its way out at 
the mouth and nose, and even at the eyes, and thus had they only 
changed the manner of their death, and taken pains to procure one 
more painful, and not less certain.” (P. 126, 127.) 


On the following afternoon they were presented to the Pasha, 
from whom they met with the most gracious reception. He 
made them sit by him on his sofa, and requested them to 
accommodate themselves in the fashion of their own country. 
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‘He seemed to have a tolerable acquaintance with the geography 

of Europe, and put many questions and shewed great .curiosity 
concerning European politics. He was much surprised that the 
‘English Fa not assist Ali Pasha, for whose success he was 
anxious; and still more, that the Congress should have allowed 
the force of Russia to be increased, | | 

Two days afterwards, an express arrived from Cairo in six- 
teen days. The messenger, who had used such dispatch, was 
coned only with some pears from Mahommed Ali to his son, 
and the present was accompanied by the following letter :— 
“ My son, I send you your share of the pears, which are just 
ripe; your brother and I have found our’s very good.—Mahom- 
med Ali.” Dispatches of importance are entrusted to men of 
importance, and are generally 26 or 28 days onthe road. 

he Pacha had several Europeans altogether in his service. 
The principal of these was the physician already mentioned, a 
Greek by birth; and he had auseful, and, if one halfof what reach- 
ed Waddington’s ears was true, a most dangerous, tool in a coun- 
tryman of his own named Demetrio, whom he had transformed from 
a sailor into a medical practitioner. A Milanese, the Cavaliere 
Frediani, known in the camp by the title of Prince Amiro, had, at 
Mahommed Ali’s request, accompanied Ismael as an adviser and 
instructor. The intrigues of the physician had brought Fre- 
diani into disgrace, and, when ke demanded his. dismissal, 
even this request was refused, unless he would certify to Ma- 
hommed Ali in writing, that he was perfectly satisfied with the 
treatment which he had experienced from the son. There were, 
likewise, one or two other [talians, and two American renegades. 
Jealousies and feuds ran high among these few retainers of the 
Pasha. The Italians did not scruple to aceuse Demetrio and 
of the most atrocious crimes. 

0 military operations took place after Mr. Waddington’s 
arrival inthe camp. ‘The Turks and the Sheyg a were in con- 
stant negotiation; and Ismael appears to have let slip no 
opportunity of conciliating his adversaries. These negotiations 
terminated finally in peace, The Sheygy’a, who from the 
beginning had offered to pay tribute, became the allies of the 
Pasha, retaining their arms and horses; and it was agreed, that 
a number of them should advance with his army against the 
southern nations, who were their enemies as well as his. 

Our travellers were prevented from peor this event and 
from accompanying the army in its advance, by finding their de- 
parture most unexpectedly precipitated. On the morning of the 
20th of December, when they had not been quite a week in the 
camp, they were informed by a message from the Pasha, that 
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ve; «meant dismiss them with honour yon the following 
yewening. On the same day they had an interview withhim: 


_. We found him sitting in the European manner, on a very Christian- 
jlike sofa, on which, we took our places by him. Nothing could be more 
gracious; the doctor, as usual, stood before us to interpret, and James 
within hearing, a little behind. On a carpet on the Pasha’s right was 
a grand Turk from’Cuiro, and next to him two Sheygy’a professors with 
“long white beards, who had just ‘been clothed, to their very great sur- 
«prise and dismay, in splendid pelisses and rich shawls. | ; 
~~: ©The usual prelimmary conversation about the river, the mountains, 
-anhd the trees, we cut rather short, -and came somewhat hastily to the 
‘ We are come according to the commands of your Highness, 
ing that your Highness has something particular to communicate.’ 
«I feel honoured: by your visit to the army, and should be pleased to 
have your company as far as Sennaar, but the dangers and difficulties 
and privations will be so great, that I advise you to return.’ ‘ We. wish 
_ respectfully to be informed, whether your Highness’s advice amounts to 
_acommand?’ ‘ It is for your own good, and the love I have for Eng- 
dand.’ ‘ We are to understand, then, that your Highness od/liges us to 
return?’ ‘ It is solely, with a view to your own good that I give this 
order.’ ‘ We are sorry, that your ‘Highness has thought proper to pre- 
_vent the intentions of English gentlemen. ' We submit to your High- 
~mess’s order." “My only motive is a consideration of your own safety ; 
“besides which, the firman given you by my father extends no farther 
Wady Halfa.’* We do not dispute. your Highness's right to act, 
~ but rather thank your Highness that we have been allowed to come thus 
far, and perhaps weshould not have thought of advancing farther, had 
_ not the Protomedico communicated to us, from your Highness, an invi- 
_ tation. to,accompany the army as far as Sennaar.’ ‘I should have great 
pleasure, were it not that I fear for your safety.’ ‘ Well, we submit; 
we have only to beg your Highness to permit us to advance as far as the 
cataract and the islands near it, and then to return by water,’ ‘ The danger 
is not so much in advancing, as for your return, as the people in our rear 
are even now unquiet, and, when the army moves on, will probably break 
into insurrection ; and from above I ‘shall not be able to send a guard 
“with you ; nor will it be safe for you to go by water. As visitors to my 
army, I am responsible to my father, and to the English nation, for 
your safety.’ * In case of our writing to Cairo to mention the offers of 
protection made by your Highness, may we be allowed these favours, 
by. taking all responsibility on ourselves?’ After some hesitation, ‘ If 
you will write a letter to such effect, and give it to me, I will send it 
to my father and the English Consul, and you are then free to advance 
or return, as you like.’ And after a few more words, in which he pro- 
mised us a boat to go down in, the matter was ended greatly to our 
satisfaction. 
“ He attempted, during the latter part of the conversation, which is 
here much abridged, to work alternately on our vanity and our fears; 
on the former, by a number of unmeaving compliments to ourselves and 
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‘to the' English nation ; and on the latter, by accounts of robberies com- 
mitted every night inthe very rear of his army, and of the:general 
-disturbed state of the country ; and then he motioned away the Mame- 
Jlouks and Janissaries, who were standing by, as if hesvere making us 
gniimportant communication, that would panic in his army 
if generally known. The courtier from Cairo gave us, from),time 
to time some looks, of mixed anger and surprise,. on obserying perhaps a 
freedom in our words or manner that was not;usual towards a Turkish 
‘prince. The Pasha ended by telling us, that he shall defer the depar- 
ture of the convoy till to-morrow evening, to give us more time for 
reflection, and we parted apparently good friends.” jee 149151.) 


They immediately wrote a letter, taking upon themselves 
exclusively, in the strongest language they could use, all respon- 
‘sibility for their own safety. The Pasha expressed himself per- 
fectly satisfied with it, but still begged them to‘re-consider the 
subject. Abdin Casheff, too, having sent for them, entered into 
many. details to prove, that their advants would be dangerous, 
and their return, after a certain time, impossible; and he enforced 
his objections in the warmest and most friendly manner. ‘They 
at last yielded, from a conviction that, whatever resolution they 
might themselves come to, the Pasha was determined that they 
should go no further. The promise of a boat to convey them 
down was retracted, and it was fixed, that they should return 
with a convoy along the left bank of the Nile. ‘The escort, how- 
ever, was placed completely at their disposal, and every neces- 
sary for the journey was most liberally supplied. A respite of 
‘two days was also allowed them, that they might finish their 
plans and descriptions of the antiquities in the neighbourhood. 

It is almost useless to speculate on the reasons, which may 
have determined a capricious half civilized young ‘Turk thus to 
arrest the progress of our countrymen. e are not altogether 
satisfied, that the motives assigned by him, and Abdin Casheff, 
did not really influence him. ‘It Soda not appear from Mr. 
Waddington’s Journal, whether it was clearly understood, that 
they were willing, if permitted to advance with the army, to 
-Temain with it till its return; and we can easily conceive, that 
if the war with the Sheygy’a had continued, (and at the time 
of Mr. Waddington’s departure peace had not been concluded,) 
it might have been impossible for a small body to make their way 
back through a country infested by hostile Arab tribes. We 
cannot suppose, that the Pasha was displeased with our coun- 
trymen ; for their reception was most gracious, and their dis- 
‘missal was accompanied, not merely with honour, but with 
‘the most substantial proofs of civility and kimdness.. It is 
y no means unlikely, that the intrigues of the. Christians in 
the camp were the secret spring of Ismael’s determination; 
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for to none of these could the company of our count 
be agreeable. Mr. Waddington and Mr. Hanbury were not 
men of the same stamp with themselves, nor were they miser- 
able dependants on Turkish caprice. Their conduct must 
have been felt as a reproach; ‘their presence as a mortification. 
‘Frediani was now restored to favour, and he would natural 
‘wish to be disembarrassed from rivals in the career of an 
Sieg discovery. Mr. Waddington and Mr. Hanbury had 
always treated the Greek physician with little ceremony, and his 
creature, Demetrio, with still less; and they had disgusted (for 
this we give them praise) the American renegades, by the cold- 
ness of their reception. Indeed, the only Christians to whom 
they appear to have shown any regard, were one or two unfor- 
tunate Ttstians, who living in a state of open war with Demetrio 
and his master, charged them both with having committed murder 
¥ by administering poison, and sought the co-operation of our 
ip travellers in their impracticable schemes of vengeance. ‘The 
it physician and Demetrio, to whom these things could not be uns 
nown, must have wished for the removal of two persons, who 
i occasioned embarrassment to them, and gave countenance to their 
ie enemies. If such a wish existed, the means of gratifying it were 
at hand; for it was only through the physician that the Pasha 
could communicate with Europeans; and the specimens which 
Mr. Waddington has given us of the tricks by which the des- 
picable Greek brought Frediani into temporary disgrace, afford 
ample proof, that he would not be scrupulous in conveying 
misrepresentations to his master. Mr. Waddington and Mr. 
Hanbury would probably have had a better chance of being 
allowed to proceed further, if they had been as base, as servile, 
_and as unprincipled, as the Greeks and renegades of the Pasha’s 
retinue, or if they had been insincere mat & to pretend regard 
for creatures, whom they despised and abhorred. 

_t is ridiculous to suppose, that the Pasha could have been dis- 
| prospen with our travellers, because, in their way to join him, they 
_had pressed camels into their service, and used alittle violence in 

procuring provisions. Greeks and Turks (we do not speak of the 
soldiers, there was another rule for them,) were constantly acting 
with much more roughness; and surely the men, who were the 
friends of Abdin Casheff, and sat on the same sofa with the 
_ Pasha, could not be blamed for doing what they could to avoid 
_ starving in the desert, or traversing it on foot. We would not, 
_however, advise future travellers to imitate hastily the example of 
Mr. Waddington and Mr. Hanbury. These gentlemen had a 
_victorious army before them; the country, through which they 
passed, had just been taught a severe lesson of practical submis- 
sion; the people had been accustomed of late to endure ageres- 
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sion; they saw every day the arbitrary proceedings of messengers’ 
and ee on the way to or from Cairo; and they knew ciate 
army, on its return, must necessarily visit them again. Under’ 
these circumstances repairing to the camp, they were supposed to’ 
be persons of high consideration, and were enabled to adopt with 

safety atone of command, which would probably be fatal to strangers 

who should venture upon it, without having an army in their front 

to pave the way for them. One little deception was practised by 

Mr. Hanbury, which we cannot approve. ‘To procure more ~ 
ready services from the natives, he gave himself out as the phy- 
sician of Ismael Pasha, on his way to join his highness: and 

“ he was,” says his friend, “ well qualified by his beard, Turkish 
dress, and other important requisites, to support that character.” 

He was often applied to in his medical capacity ; and as some of 
these applications were made to him in Ismael’s camp, we suspect. 
that his false assumption of office, having accompanied him thither, 

may have reached the ear of the real physician, and may have con- 

tributed to the sudden dismissal of our countrymen. Mr. Han- 

bury even ventured to prescribe for the ophthalmia, and succeeded 

(we easily believe the assertion,) in putting his patients to a great 

deal of pain. Such a deception could procure only slight and tem-- 
porary advantage, and, whatever might be its actual effects in the 
present instance, was likely to have entangled those who had 

recourse to it in very serious inconveniences, 

The two days, which were allowed our travellers for the ex- 
amination of the antiquities in the neighbourhood of the camp, 
were devoted assiduously to that employment. ‘The most impor- 
tant of these ruins lie a little to the N. of Merawe, at the foot of 
the mountain Djebel el Berkel, near the site, as Mr. Waddington, 
supposes, of the ancient Napata. They consist of temples and 

yramids. Of the seven or eight stone buildings and excavations: 
in the rock, which Mr. Waddington supposes to have been tem- 
ples, there is one which far exceeds all the rest. Including the 
thickness of the walls, it is 450 feet long, and 159 wide: its en- 
trance faces the Nile, and, going in, you pass successively through 
five chambers, the exterior being larger than the interior, and all 
of them having been once ornamented with columns. To the left 
of the inner-most chamber but one, is a sixth apartment; and in 
each of these two is a black granite pedestal, beautifully sculp- 
tured, on which stood, most probably, the statue of the god to 
whom the temple was dedicated, or of the king by whom it was. 
erected. Hieroglyphics were still visible on the ruined walls. 
From having observed a sculptured stone among the mortar in 
the middle of the thick outer wall, Mr. Waddington inferred 
that the stones were taken from some more ancient edifice; and 


the irregularity. of the foundations, together with the positions 
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of several of the columns, inclined him to believe that this build. 
ing had, when erected, included within it some chambers of one. 

lolder. The most perfect of these temples is one which,. ac-. 
cording to Mr. Waddington, was dedicated to Bacchus; it is, 
about a hundred feet in length, and is ornamented with figures of 
nearly all the gods of Egypt. The following is the description 
of the edifice, which, in his opinion, surpasses all the rest in an- 
tiquity : 

«* Five of its six chambers are cut in the rock, and the other, the first, 
which is thirty-six feet square, stands on an artificial stone foundation, 
by which it is elevated to the height of the rock in which the others are 
excavated. The wall separating the second chamber from the first is. 
solid, but of no great thickness ; the chamber measures twenty feet five 
inches by twenty-one feet six inches, and contains the remains of four 
round pillars, whose diameter is two feet five inches. The third chamber 
is only ten feet nine inches in length, and of nearly the same width as 
the second. The fourth; or adytum, is twelve feet four inches long, 
and ten feet eight inches wide. Of the two smaller ones on each side’ 
of it, the one is four feet three inches in width, and the other only three 
feet nine inches: at the end of each is a stone bench, two feet in beight, 
where statues may formerly have been erected. The height of the solid 
—owe is now in most places fallen in, was eleven feet seven 

“ On the back wall of the room, on the right of the adytum, appear 
two defaced figures of Jupiter Ammon, and the young divinity whom 
I have called Horus. There are vestiges of hieroglyphics in all the 
chambers. Above the rock, which forms the back wall of the adytum, 
are six or eight layers of stones, of different sizes, and of the rudest 
architecture, erected possibly as a defence against fragments which 
might roll down upon the temple from the mountain behind. The 
walls of the cells have in two or three places been repaired, and faced 
with stone, or which are hieroglyphics. There are some specimens of 
the same kind of patchwork on the front of the rock, in which the temple 
of Gyrshe, in Nubia, is excavated. Theelevated chamber in front may 
have been the addition of a later age; as in the preceding temple the 
statue of Bacchus, and the capital or ornament on its head, are better 
executed and finished than the figures sculptured on the walls within. 
From the simplicity of the masonry, from the rudeness and decay of the 
remaining sculptures, and from the raggedness and decomposition of the 
walls, though they had been sheltered probably for ages by the solid 
rock from the sun and wind, I am inclined to believe that this is older’ 
than any of the temples of Egypt, or even Nubia. 

“ We observed nowhere any sculptures that had been intentionally 
erased or disfigured ; proving, I think, that the ruins were in their pre- 
sent state when Christianity wes introduced into the country. The 
idols were already broken, and the ravages of time, or of war, had been’ 
80 effectual, that they necded not the hand of fanaticism to complete: 
them.” (P. 169—171.) 


The pyramids of Djebel el Berkel are on the N. and N. W. of 
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the mountain, near the edge of the desert. They are seventeen! 
in number, but some of them are now mere shapeless mounds: 
None of them are of considerable size: the base of the largest is 
$1 feet square. One group, consisting of seven, have all, with: 
one exception, arched porticos annexed to them, coeval, as it: 
appeared, with the pyramids themselves. | 

At El Bellal, a rocky spot surrounded by sand, on the edge’ 
of the desert, six or seven miles above Djebel el Berkel, and: 
situate on the left bank of the river, the remains may be seen of 
nearly forty pyramids of different sizes, of higher apparent anti+. 
quity than those of Djebel el Berkel, and in a more ruinous: 
state than the most ruinous of those at Saccara. Mud seems to 
have been the cement employed in them. The greater part of 
them are now mere mounds of decomposed stone, gravel, and 
sand. Even in those which have best withstood the ravages of 
time, the exterior coating has crumbled off, and the layers to 
some depth within have fallen away. ‘The largest has a base of 
152 feet square, and is 103 feet 7 inches in height: it contains 
within it another pyramid of a different age and architecture, and 
composed ofa hard, light, coloured sand-stone, ‘* more durable,” 
says Mr. Waddington, “ than that, which after sheltering it for: 
ages, has at last decayed and fallen off and left it once more exe. 
posed to the eyes of men.” ‘The conclusion is too hasty. The 
outer case has been exposed to the winds and rains of thousands: 
of years, while the inner pyramid has been completely sheltered : 
the less ruinous state of the latter is therefore no proof of the 
superior durability of its materials. 

They were informed that, in the island of Doulga, situated 
a short way up the river, immediately above a cataract, there 
were large excavations and “ buildings that reached to heaven.” 
These they supposed to have been fortifications, not temples; and 
that Doulga is the island in which the King of Déngola took. 
refuge in 688 from the pursuit of the boats and troops of the: 
Sultan of Egypt. 

On the 24th of December (the preceding day having been: 
solemnized as Christmas in the camp), they commenced: 
their journey downward along the left bank of the Nile. 
Their escort was composed at first of Tombol, a Déngolese king, 
in whose dominions lay the fertile island of Argo, and Mobam- 
med Casheff of Dar Mahass, with their respective retinues; it 
was afterwards increased by two other kings of Dar Mahass,. 
and the king of Old Déngola. The respect and obedience, 
which these barbarous chiefs showed towards our travellers, are, 
a clear incontrovertible proof, that they were believed. to stand, 
high in the estimation of the Pasha. As they returned through: 
Dar Sheygy’a, they saw many of the Arabs returning to-their: 
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homes and resuming under the Pasha’s protection the occupa- 
tions which the war had forced them to abandon. Their swords 
and lances had been taken from them, but they had been allowed 
to retain a knife or dirk, which they usually wear on the left 
arm. 

On the 29th of December the travellers entered Old Dongola, 
which they had not had an opportunity of visiting in their voyage 
upwards. It has a stone castle; the streets are regular, but full 
of sand; the houses are of mud, with huge massive doors, re- 
sembling each a separate fortification. ‘Though capable of con- 
taining 2,000 people, its inhabitants do not exceed 200. At the 
end of the seventeenth century, though even then half deserted 
and hastening to decay, it was still of importance; and it con- 
tinued to have flourishing bazaars, and to be the centre of con- 
siderable commerce, till it became tributary to the Sheygy’‘a, 
These Arabs contributed to its depopulation, by carrying away 
many of the inhabitants: but the establishment of the Mame- 
louks at Maragga gave the finishing blow to its consequence and 
wealth. ‘The Déngolese seem to care little who the rulers are 
that hold them in vassalage. ‘They had been patient subjects of 
the Sheygy’a; and they seemed already quite satisfied with the 
yoke of the Pasha. 

On the 3d of January, 1821, the travellers arrived at the isle. 
of Benni, the abode of their conductor, King ‘Tombol. The four 
following days were spent in receiving his hospitalities, which Mr. 
Waddington has detailed minutely, and in visiting the anti- 
- quities in the adjacent island of Argo. They wished to have 
made excavations; but, though accompanied by some of Tom- 
bol’s guards, they could not obtain from the natives the requisite 
assistance. Qne reason of their failure was, that they had only 
the base money %f Egypt, on which the Nubians set no value. 
After they had given up their antiquarian researches, they were 
detained six days longer by the sickness of one of their servants. 
This interval of inaction leaves Mr. Waddington at leisure 
to give us some interesting details, that illustrate the internal 
state of society among the Nubians. 


« There is a young Shiek, or Saint, who lived in a cottage near our 
tent, and visited us frequently—an intelligent looking boy, and well 
versed in the Koran ; he fetches water for our servants, and is nephew 
of the King of Déngola. The title is Shiek of Islam, or Supporter of 
the Faith ; the office, and the holiness attending it, are hereditary. The 
Shieks of Islam are exempted from all bodily labour, and have a portion’ 
of land cultivated by others; they generally increase their income by 
writing charms. The tombs, which we have had so many occasions to 
notice, contain their bodies; not, however, that such habitations are. 
necessarily built for all who die, but only for those whose conduct is. 
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considered by their surviving brethren to have deserved such an honour, | 


All property left in the precincts of these tombs is protected by their 
sanctity ; and so effectually, that I have frequently observed heaps of 
corn lying there, in the open air and by the road-side, as being thus 
placed in greater security than could have been afforded by the house of 
their possessor. 

« This boy is distinguished in appearance by a different arrangement 
of his hair, which is curled up close round the head, instead of hanging 


down in the manner usual with his unconsecrated countrymen.” 


(P. 245.) 


« One young saint speaks Arabic excellently, and Hadji Yacobe our 


Irish servant, by our desire, requested him to write some verses of the 
Koran for him as a charm ; he told Yacobe that he must first swear, 
‘by God, the creator of the world,’ that they were for himself (a sup- 
posed Mussulman), and not for the Christians. Yacobe offivred to swear 
by the Prophet, but this the suint held insufficient, saying, ‘ that the 
Prophet, though the ambassador of God, was still a man like ourselves, 
and the oath by him would not be binding. There are three laws (he 


continued), that of Moses, of Jesus, and Mahommed ; Jesus was the 


Spirit of God, and the mistake of the Christians is, in napposing Ines 
he was crucified ; the Jew was crucified, but the Spirit did not suffer.’ 
« Our young instructor received the rudiments of his education in 


Dar Sheyyy’a, and was afterwafds at school in Old Déngola. They 


are taught in these schools to read and write ; and, in arithmetic, addition, 
subtraction, and multiplication. ‘The saint multiplied several figures 
into each other in the presence of James. When their education is 


finished, the parents pay the master in cotton cloth and dhourra, and 


when rich, also in cattle. The masters are shicks of Islam ; these are 
not the magicians, nor are they ever shieks of tribes; the employment 
is considered very honourable, and generally held by relatives of the 
royal family. The boys are punished for rebellious conduct, for stabbing 
each other with knives, &c. &c. ; but the offence, for which there is the 
least hope of pardon, is that of allowing the Koran to fall on the 
ground. Large sticks are, as usual, the instruments of chastisement ; 
but the third offence is in every case expulsion. They are taught to 
read on the same kind of flat boards that are used for the same purpose 
in Egypt.” (P. 248—250.) 


Here, as in other Mohammedan countries, religion seems to 
be the chief barrier to the power of the sovereign. 
“ These petty Princes, who under the titles of Shiek, Casheff, Mek or 


Malek, have so long possessed and divided the banks of the Nile from — 


Assouan to Sennaar, seem not to have been entirely despotic; and pro- 


fess to consider themselves as placed in that situation by the will of God, 
to administer the justice of the Koran: the only law, as it is the only 


learning of Mabommetans. For murier, the king may punish wit 

instant death ; for theft, he has only power to beat the culprit, though 
it would seem that his life is forfeited by a repetition of the offence, 
There is no gradation of punishment: mutilation, branding, or banish- 
ment are not heard of ; nor is there any thing intermediate between the 
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nabboot.and death. The laws for securing the property of the subject. 
seem’ to have been much less definite ; nor could we ever get any clear 

account of them: for the protection of travellers, certainly none existed, . 
When we have observed the curiosity with which Malek Tombold and, 
his soldiers regarded, and even handled, some of our property, and the 

| avidity they displayed to possess all, even to our very clothes, we have, 
| often congratulated ourselves on the protection afforded us by the name of 

| Mahommed Ali, and the vicinity of his armies ; without which, | do not , 
believe that any attempt to explore these countries could have been suc-. 
cessful.” (P. 252, 253.) | 


Though the scene of the following transaction was below th 
second cataract, it deserves to be quoted as very illustrative of 
an important part of Nubian manners. 


“ Floating down the river in the neighbourhood of Dakke, we were 
hailed by a fernale voice, ba My Ace the shore, ‘ Soldiers of the Sultan, 
come and see me justified.” We were not deaf to such an appeal, and 
4 miade the sailors row to the bank ; however, the woman herself did not 
a appear to plead her own cause, but stood at a little distance closely 
veiled ; a man, who seemed to act as her counsel, informed us of the 
a merits of the case. 
hf ** Last year a soldier, with some of his companions, was coming into 
- a village near here, and a child, whom he passed, said to him, ‘ Why do 
you not give us the salutation of Peace? Are you come among us as 
an enemy, and not as a friend?’ The soldier irritated at being thus 
corrected by a child, began to beat the people, and at last killed one of 
them with a musket-shot : this man's widow was the plaintiff. 

“* Now the law of Nubia is, that the property of the deceased, if he 
leave a male child, goes to the widow ; if a female, she is entitled to 
half of it; and if none at all, to one fourth—the surviving brother takes 
the rest. The plaintiff was childless, and claimed the fourth, declarin 
that she had yet received nothing. As this was not a case of renee | 
chastisement, and therefore beyond our jurisdiction, we sent the parties 
to the Shiek, who keeps the register of all the marriages in the district, 
and by his decision the brother agreed to abide ; for it appears that the 
Jady had had four husbands, two of which were still living, and the dis- 
puted point seemed to be, whether she was lawfully married to the last.” 
(P. 278, note.) 

After taking leave of King Tombol at Banni, three days’ 
journey brought our travellers to the northern frontier of Dén-- 
gola, On the 17th — arrived at Hadji Omar, the capital of one 
of the chiefs of Dar Mahass, who, accompanied by his minstrel, 
formed part of the convoy. The hospitable civilities of the sove- 

gave Mr. Waddington much less gratification, than the 
which he the summit of a 
rock: ‘The impression which it made upon his mind is described” 
with an energy, which more than compensates for any little tinge. 
of quaint conceit that may be discovered in the passage. _ 


“ The view. was as extensive as:that I had from the top of Mount: 
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Fogo; but the effect extremely different. In the former situation, from: 
the vicinity of the mountain, the Nile and its islands were spread before: 
me likea map; the greater distance to which I was at present removed, 

left more to imagination. It is a noble sight to contemplate the Father: 
of Rivers at the same time on the right hand and on the left, before and’ 
behind, laboriously forcing his way among the rocks, in appearance: a 
mighty serpent winding through the Desert, but in effect the contrary 

for where he comes not is desolation ; before him and by his sides are. 
verdure and life ; he seems constantly struggling to do good and cons. 
stantly resisted, and you see together his power, his beneficence, and his 
beauty. The good and evil genii of Africa are in conflict, and it is me- 

lancholy to see huw limited is the success of the former, and how narrow 

the line of fertility compared with the barrenness that extends without: 
bounds around it: and yet the very waste has its herds of inhabitants, 

and it is a wonderful consideration how many animals derive from this. 
river alone their life and the means of preserving it.” (P. 274, 275.) 


Dar Mahass presents ruins at Sasef (which, Mr. Waddington 
thinks, is the ancient Aboccis), at Séleb, and at Doshe. Those 
at Soleb appear to be the most magnificent in Nubia: 


“ The temple of Sdleb faces the Nile, and is about four hundred yards 
distant from it. In advancing towards it your attention is first attracted 
by an elevated stone foundation of thirty feet seven inches in thickness, 
extending in front of the temple, and of equal length with the portail ; 
it is much ruined, and in some places cannot be traced without difficulty. 
There is an entrance eight feet six inches in width, exactly opposite to 
the gate of the temple ; two. narrow walls, one each side of the entrance, . 
lead nearly up to the remains of two sphinxes, of which the former is of 
grey granite, and has the ram’s head ; it is six feet in length; the other 
isso much broken as to be nearly shapeless; they are situated thirty-four 
feet six inches from the stone foundation, and ninety feet nine inches 
farther still is the beginning of a staircase leading up to the temple; two 
other sphinxes have been posted in front of it, of which there remains 
a part of one only. Thence to the wall of the temple is an ascent of 
seventy-two feet over heaps of ruins. The front of the portail, which is 
far trom perfect, is about one hundred and seventy-five feet long; the 
width of the staircase before it fifty-seven feet. The wall, which is: 
twenty-four feet thick, is not solid, but contains on each side of the en- 
trance three cells, into which there is no door, and whose use is not’ 
obvious ; there is in the wall of the gateway itself a) kind of nook, or: 
retired space, measuring eleven feet seven inches in width, such as 1 have 
observed in some temples of Nubia and Egypt. in elptalisean 

“ The first chamber is one hundred and two feet six inches in breadth, , 
and in depth only eighty-eight feet eight inches: round three sides of 4 
runs a single row of pillars, and on the fourth and farthest has been a 
double row, making on the whole thirty columns, of which seven are. 
still standing and perfect ; there is nothing original in their shape or ex. 
ecution, wal they are all from the same model; the diameter of their: 

is five feet seven inches, and their height about forty feet; they 
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are inscribed with hieroglyphics only: the space between them and the 
wall of the temple has been covered by a roof, which is now fallen in, | 

« The front wall of the second chamber, which is rather less in width 
than the first, and only sixty-eight feet three inches in length, is niched 
in the entrance, like the propylon, and is twelve feet in thickness ; in 
the chamber itself there is no considerable portion of any pillar standing, 
and it was not without some difficulty that we were enabled to trace a 
single row of twenty-four columns, exactly resembling those in the first 
chamber, which has surrounded it within a few feet of the wall; their 
fragments are scattered about in every direction, and the very bases of 
some are rooted up, and the mud foundation on which they have stood 
is exposed. So entire, yet so partial, a ruin can only be attributed to 
the sudden yielding of that foundation ; an earthquake would not have 

red the columns which still remain in the other parts of the temple. 

‘«¢ The middle of the chamber is low and hollow, and a very large stone 
is lying in one part of it, which might, at first sight, be mistaken for a 
part of the foundation of a wall. On the posterior wall, and near the 
entrance into the adytum, lies a sculptured stone, about ten feet long ; 
a hawk, an owl, and an ox, with other hieroglyphical figures are repre- 
sented on it, of unusual size, but in low relief. 

** It is difficult to ascertain the dimensions of the adytum, as no part 
of the side walls can be traced, and only a few feet of the posterior one ; 
it has, however, clearly contained twelve pillars and not more, and of 
these three are still entire (except the capital of one), and about a half 
of a fourth ; the rest have fallen chiefly towards the Nile before their 
enemy the Desert, and one of them is now so much inclined in the same 
direction, that he must shortly be laid with his brethren. They are of 
a different model from those in the first chamber, but not of a new or 
uncommon one; they are five feet eleven inches in diameter, and 
the distance between the two rows on the left is six feet two inches, 
and between the two middlemost of the four rows nine feet six 
inches. The length of the chamber appears to be thirty-seven feet. The 
lower parts of all the columns bear representations of figures about three 
feet high, of which the lower half is concealed by a tablet inscribed with 
hieroglyphics. I copied some of them, as I had before copied some simi-: 
lar at Sasef; they are in low relief, but executed in the very best style, 
as are all the sculptures remaining on the temple, though in some places 
they have never been finished. Jupiter Ammon appears twice among 
the few remaining figures, and to him I suppose the building to have 
been dedicated ; part of a Mendes, with the flail and lotus, is distinguish- 
able on a fragment. 

** On the western side of a pillar we observed some marks, evidently 
artificial, and in character unknown to us, though most resembling 
Greek, I copied them twice, in two situations of the sun, and as I be- 
lieve, with the greatest accuracy. I have shewn*them to three or four 
men of learning, who have not recognized them ; however, I feel it my 
duty to make them public, in the hope that they may at length meet 
some eye, to which they are not strange. It is the only ancient inscrip-— 
tion in any language that we have been fortunate enough to observe 
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during our expedition ; though we have neglected the examination of no 
where such a discovery might probably have been made... 
« The temple of Soleb affords the lightest specimen I have seenof Ethio~ 
‘pian or Egyptian architecture, The sandstone of which most of the co- 
umns are composed. is beautifully streaked with red, which gives them, 
from a little distance, a rich and glowing tint.. The side and posterior walls 
‘have almost entirely disappeared ; and the’rdof (for the adytum has been 
completely covered,) has every where fallen in, so that there remains no 
ponderous heap of masonry to destroy the effect of eleven beautiful and 
Jofty columns, backed by the mountains of the Desert, or by the clear 
blue: horizon.. We) were no longer contemplating a gloomy edifice, 
where heaviness is substituted for dignity, height for sublimity, and size 
for grandeur ; no longer measuring a pyramidal mass of. stone-work, 
climbing up to heaven in defiance of taste and of nature: We seemed 
to be at Segesta, at Phigalea, or at Sunium ; where lightness, and co- 
lour, and elegance of proportion, contrasted with the gigantic scenery 
‘about them, make -the beauty of the buildings more lovely, and. their 
durability more wonderful ; there is no attempt in them to imitate or 
rival the sublimity that surrounds them,—they are content to be the 
masterpieces of art, and therefore they and nature live on good terms 
together; and set off each other’s beauty. Those works of art that aim 
at more than this, after exhausting treasuries‘and costing the life and 
happiness of millions, must be satisfied at last to be called hillocks.” 
At Séleb ‘they’ were‘ deserted by their guides, and for seyen 
days had to find ‘out their own route. On the Ist of Februa 
they arrived at Wady Halfa, regretting the termination of their 
labours rather than rejoicing at it. ‘Their expedition had occu- 
‘pied 83 days; of which 34 were spent in the journey upwards, 
10 in and about the camp of Ismael, and 39 in returning. — 
- Mr. Waddington and Mr. Hanbury deserve great praise for 
the enterprise, courage, and good sense shown by them’ through- 
out their expedition, and for the simple, straight-forward manner 
in which their account of it has been drawn up. Mr. Wadding- 
ton (for to him the task of authorship has been allotted) never 
lingers on beaten ground, or wastes his pages in describing that 
which has been described well enough before. The’ style, if 
not elegant, is at least always clear, concise, and masculine. 
Well aware that no combination of words can convey the specific 
characters or effect of natural scenery, he seldom indul 
himself in description; but many of his short sketches are very 
striking, and his reflections are expressed with a vigorous elo- 
uence, such as can flow only from a highly cultivated mind. 
ray has well said, ‘ that a hint upon the spot is worth a cart- 
load of recollection.” Upon this principle, Mr. Waddington 
collected, as he went along, his materials in the form ofa journal ; 
and from these materials the present publication is taken. In such 
a journal a confusion of past and present tenses almost necessa- 
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onily dnsinuates itself; and they who have been for two or'three | 
years absent from their native country, and accustomed al} that 
“time toa jargon of languages, are extremely apt, in speaking 
‘their own tongue, to mingle foreign words with it, and to de- 
‘viate now and then from the purity of its idiom. ‘That. there 
should have been in Mr. Waddington’s original journal an oc- 
casional confusion of the past and present tenses, a sprinkling of 
foreign terms, and slight infelicities of idiom, was therefore no 
-more than.was.to.be expected: and that few of these verbal 
inaccuracies should have been allowed to creep from the rough 
journal into the more elaborate composition, is an oversight too 
natural and too trivial, not to be easily pardoned, if indeed it 
needs to be pardoned at all. , 

Some of Mr. Waddington’s verbal inacuracies arise from 
‘his desire’ to express whatever he has to say in as few words 
as possible. This constant after extreme brevity, 
to say nothing of some unusual modes of employing adve 
and words of reference into.which it has tempted him, has led 
him to identify in his language the course of the Nile with 
the direction that he pursued on its banks. Thus» where 
the Nile is flowing west, Mr. Waddington will say, that«its 
course is east, because it was in that direction that he jour- 
neyed. This mode of expression gives the writer scarcely any 
advantage in point of brevity, and must perplex the reader,* 
“We suspect too, that Mr. Waddington has sometimes . per- 
plexed himself; for there are passages, where the course ascribed 
to the Nile is neither the true one nor the opposite to the true one, 
‘but in a line intermediate between them,, .For instance, in the 
very paragraph (p. 24), in which he explains his mode of stating 
the course of the Nile, he says, “Just above Koye, the Nile 
_changes its course tok. by N. or E.N.E, or, accurately speaking, 
_to the opposite points to these.” Now his own map shows that 
the true course of the Nile at the point specified is W. by N., 
or W.N.W. In such cases, it is difficult to say, whether it is with 
_the printer or with the writer that the inaccuracies rest. We men- 
tion these trifles, not because in our eyes they take away in any 
_ perceptible degree from the merit of a work, which, considered 
rps as a literary performance, shows every where a simple 
_and classical purity of taste. Men who, like Mr. Waddington 
-and Mr. Hanbury, abandon for a time the pleasures of civilized 
life and the pursuit of professional advancement, for the sake of 
exploring countries scarcely known to Europe, are entitled to 


* Why, for instance, should Mr. Waddington say, that opposite Tinareh they 
** found the Nile running east, or east by south?” (p. 26.) Would it not have been 


equally brief, to bave suid, agreeably to the truth, that they found it ranning west 
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have their Jabours received with liberality and candour : and swe 

should think that we acted a most unworthy part, if weavailed 
ourselves ofany little inaccuracies, which may have escaped their 
pens, to assail.them with sarcasm, or to show our wit orour 
malignity at their expense. 


°O 


Ant. X.—Napoleon in Exile; or a Voice from St. Helena. The 
’ Opinions and Reflections of Napoleon on the most pre 
Events of his Life and Government, in his own Words. By 


Barry E. O*Meara, Esq., his late Surgeon. In two Volumes. 
8vo. London, 1822. | i 


Whatever may be thought of the gig of whose latter 
‘days so circumstantial an account is here given, it cannot 
be denied that he was indeed, to whatever concurrence of 
circumstances, or peculiarity of qualities, it may be ascribed, a 
greatly distinguished man ; ‘and the private hours, and familiar 
converse, of any very distinguished man cannot fail to be more 
or less interesting. It may not be amiss, however, to avow the 
whole extent of our illiberality upon this subject, by confessing 
that we sat down to the perusal of these memoirs with certain 
strong convictions, piety prejudices, against the subject of 
them, which such perusal has by no means been of power to 
remove. It seems to us that the many atrocious acts ascribed to 
Buonaparte have had all the testimony to establish. them that 
entitle the conspiracy of Catiline or the proscriptions of ‘Sylla 
to be received as historical facts, and somewhat more—for the 
page of history may have been forged or fabricated, and Jif 
genuine as to its author may be unauthentic as to the mat- 
ter; but there is one chance only for the sanguinary and 
faithless deeds ascribed to Buonaparte to be false or fictitious, 
—the concurrence of numerous gt witnesses and accusers.in 
a most disgraceful accumulation of libellous testimony. The 
evidence brought forward by the volumes before us, in opposition 
to all this testimony so accumulated, is of that sort not ordinarily 
receivable in judicial examinations, nor usually considered as offer- 
ing much against the credibility of any charge—the exculpatory 
declarations of the party accused. Mr. O'Meara can scarcely 
expect that any persons partaking of our convictions or preju- 
dices will surrender them to the description of counter-evi- 
dence which his volumes contain. The truth is, they will leave 
the opinions of mankind, we mean the réflecting part of mankind, 
entirely unaltered and unaffected by any thing they contain. 
Those who are disposed to couple ideas of liberty and humanity 
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swith the government and character of Buonaparte, will continue 
fadighorish these associations ; and those whose opinions respectin 
shim class him with the worst of mankind, will, in spite of all 
-that Buonaparte may say of Napoleon, or Napoleon of Buonaparte, 
With respect to the writer of these memoirs, or rather compiler 
of these memorable sayings, it certainly appears that in his own 
rson he experienced only courtesy and kindness from him 
in whom he has found so much. to admire ; and it further ap- 
pears that he was grateful for this kindness, and has repaid it not 
merely by endeavours to soften or apologise for the many brutal- 
ities and outrages charged upon the memory of this great im- 
“perial adventurer, but by manfully holding him forth to the 
world as a man more sinned against than sinning, as sacrificed to 
_the fears of a cowardly combination of despots, and as trampled 
‘upon by thuse who in bis prosperity were proud to do him homage. 
To insult fallen greatness is without doubt the characteristic 
_of a base and dastardly spirit; and the individual against whom 
-any such charge can be made out, we agree with the author, 
covers himself with his own contumely, and triumphs only over 
humanity and honour. But to insult the fallen is one thing, and 
to use the fruits of victory in preventing the recurrence of mis- 
chief and misery is another; and the great question as concern- 
ing the duty of the victorious states towards Gop and humanity 
will be, whether they have dealt with this man of blood and the 
sword with more restraint. and rigour than was necessary to the 
common quiet of mankind, and the rights and liberties of the- 
| t societies of the civilized world. 
It is observable that the author has displayed but very little of 
his own sentiments, nor attempted any thing in his own person 
like an argumentative view of the different stages of his hero’s 
-sanguinary career. He professes to give to the world a faithful 
detail of the substance of all the various conversations with him 
‘to which he was admitted, by which he makes it at. least appear 
that he was much in his confidence; and by the account he gives 
us of the manner in which his materials have been collected it is 
impossible not to allow that his plans seem to be well laid for 
ensuring accuracy, and exhibiting a correct impression of the 
private life of this remarkable person. In these pages, Buona- 
rte is his own enunciator and herald to the world; he settles 
is long account with Gop and man, in which he shows that all 
the charges against him are without just foundation,—that what- 
ever sufferings he may have been really the cause of, were ori- 
ginally imputable to a presumptuous resistance to his object 
of universal that all the stories against him 
‘Not covered by this apology have emanated from the inven- 
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tive malice of those who have envied his greatness, or ‘sunk. 
under his ascendancy. ‘Thus, in recounting the beginnings of 
his greatness to the author, this most innocent founder. of his. 
own fortunes informs us, that nothing had been more simple than. 
his elevation. ‘* What is most extraordinary,” he adds, * and 
I believe unparalleled in history, is, that I rose from being a 
private person to the astonishing height of power I possessed, 
without having committed a single crime to obtain it. If I were 
on my death bed, I could make the same declaration.” . (Vol. i. 
p. 250.) Again, on the subject of poisoning the sick soldiers 
at Jaffa, which it seems has been so groundlessly imputed to 
him, Buonaparte thus expresses himself with a sovereign assertion; 
of absolute innocence. ‘ I never committed a crime in all my 
olitical career, at my last hour I can assert it.—There never 
as been a man who arrived at the pitch of power to which 
I have done without having been sullied by crimes, except my- 
self.” (Vol. i. p. 383—$35.) 
St. Paul declared himself to be the chief of sinners; St. Peter 
avowed himself before his Lord to be a sinful man; St John says, 
speaking in the first person, ‘* If we say that we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us;” and holy Job re- 
vented and abhorred himself in dust and ashes. Buonaparte 
declared himself able at his last hour to assert that he never com- 
mitted a crime in all his political career; or in all that series of 
acts and enterprises by which the great object of. his life was 
achieved. ‘This is such a consummation of goodness as no.saint or 
- patriarch ever attained to, or even approached in their own esti-. 
mate of themselves, and is a sweeping answer to all that has been . 
in ignorance or in malice reported or affirmed of his massacre of 
his prisoners, of the poisoning of his own men, and of the nu- 
merous individual deaths laid to his charge, as of ‘Toussaint, 
and of Pichegru, and of Wright, and of D’Enghien, and of 
Palm. It excuses us too, in this short review of these volumes, 
from entering at all into the particulars of these and other 
transactions, which would tend but too plainly to make these 
lofty asseverations of innocence received with a certain degree of 
Scepticism by many sober and impartial men. We shall not, 
for our part, attempt to unravel these painful mysteries; the 
unhappy man is now before the tribunal of him “ unto whom all 
hearts are open, and from whom no secrets are hidden ;” but. 
posterity, looking to the circumstances upon record i 3, to 
the events above alluded to, will require them to be confut by 
something more satisfactory than the positive denial of the party 
accused, before it will acquiesce in his verdict of self-acquittal. 
Buonaparte has observed, that a man like him is always “ un dio, 
or un diavolo,” and ina certain sense the remark is not without its. 
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propriety. Thus there are two “ Voices from St. Helena:” by 
that which proceeds from the mouth of the Ex-Emperor, he is 
proclaimed immaculate,—by another, which according to these 
memoirs proceeded from Sir Hudson Lowe (vol. i. 100), * Ali 
Pacha was a much more respectable scoundrel than Napoleon 
Buonaparte.” | 

To those who excell in the display of historical parallels, we 
leave this question of comparative respectability; it is probable 
that if the point of superiority were to depend upon the sort of 
testimony on which the merit of Buonaparte founds itself in these 
volumes, Ali Pacha would not be a whit behind his competitor 
in protestations of his own ee and the magnificence of his 
moral pretensions. Mr. O’Meara, having given us a minute ac- 
count of his various conversations with this second Chevalier 
Bayard, “ without fear or reproach,” Jeaves his vindication in 
his own hands. He lets his hero speak for himself, and lets 
the rest of mankind think for thembdltée: We shall certain] 
use this privilege, in the mean time giving the author full credit 
for the very different grounds on which he probably may form 
his estimate of character. His book appears to be prepared after 
the model of the late Mr. Boswell’s Life of Johnson, and it is 
impossible to peruse it without having that most interesting work 
constantly in our recollection, a circumstance of no small disad- 
vantage to the interest and effect of the volumes before us. It 
appears to have been the vbject of Mr. O’Meara to draw out 
whatever there was of intelligence or knowledge in the mind of 
his hero, in the course of the various conversations with him of 
which his situation about his person furnished the opportunities ; 
and we are not disposed to question the fidelity of his reports. 
There is a consistent tenour in the language and sentiments at- 
tributed to this celebrated man, which in a striking degree denote 
their authenticity." Vanity and dulness are their chief charac- 
teristics ; and yet vain id vapid as they certainly are, we are 
obliged to our author for recording them. To know something 
of the interior of the man whose exterior has been so imposing}; 
to see the littleness of all antichristian greatness; to contemplate 
the sterility of the human intellect where self-aggrandisement has 
been the great absorbing principle; to have the sad:and derelict 
state of the heart developed to view in all its repining egotism, 
and vain regrets, where it has nothing left to sustain it after the 
loss of its pomp and pageantry, nothing to fill the dreary vacancy 
when the dreams of the disordered spirits are dissipated and the 
mind is driven back upon its own resources, are lessons of whole- 
some instruction to the greatest and to the least amongst us. We 
gain thereby a better acquaintance with our own moral and na- 
tural constitution ; we are led upwards from the state of such an 
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unhappy being to the contemplation of that privileged existence 
which ‘eee as it were, fresh supplies of animation from the 
fountain from which it originally sprung, which has its own ha 
-piness multiplied by that which it has communicated, which in 
its retreat from the world feels itself followed by its blessings, and 
which, though deeply conscious of its unworthiness, is sustained 
and refreshed by a hope that springs out of its humility, and that 
chequers the hour of solitude and destitution with a calm variety 
of happy contemplations. The scenes of blood, and sorrow, and 
pain, through which the hero of these volumes travelled,—scenes 
of his own creation, could not leave his mind in what can pro- 
rly be called a cheerful state; it is true he does not appear to 
lion felt himself guilty, but he could not feel himself happy: 
the theme that occupied him, as he stood confessed to his friend, 
was the oppression and privation to which he considered himself 
as exposed: what made his nights so sleepless none can know, 
unless it be those whom his sword had made childless, and whose 
rest his ambition had destroyed. ‘There appears to have been an 
inquietude in his temper and character, a disposition to derogate 
from others, a mortified vanity, and altogether such an incorrect 
view of his own substantial condition, as could not possibly con- 
sist with any thing like a steady and manly composure; and 
though we read from Mr. O’Meara of some occasional pranks, 
some fits of laughter, some blandishing slaps of the cheek, and 
‘ tugs of the ear, some grotesque imitations of street cries, some 
cori wishes to see his friends intoxicated, some prattle with 
children, and some gossip with grown ladies, yet we see or seem 
to see behind this ied surface, this veil of gossamer, a coun- 
tenance wan and fallen, a head whose pillow had afforded but a 
scanty rest, a * withered glory,” and an unblessed expression. 

In the various conversations which Mr. O'Meara enjoyed with 
this remarkable person, we cannot say that we have ever 
been able to trace in them any indications of strong thinking, or 
natural vigour of understanding, still less of that vivacity of de- 
scription or expression, which, in men of great vicissitudes and 
brilliant fortunes, usually characterise the free and domestic play 
of the mind. The author must allow us to say, that whatever 
truth there may be in the claim which Buonaparte has set up to 
the character of aman blameless in his political or military career, 
he certainly had not to boast of the same felicity in the field of 
discussion. In this respect he has greatly disappointed us. As 
far as we are judges, we do not feel ourselves able to say that the 
talk of this extraordinary person has any one in it that gives 
it the smallest elevation g dens the colloquial level of very ordinary 
men. For a man so distinguished and so experienced, there is 
a nothingness in his observations, when they turn upon things or 
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occurrences, which really surprises us when we advert to the 
many surrounding events which must have exercised his faculties 
through such a long and perilous course of enterprize and achieve- 
ment. Of men, his opinions seem to be wholly under the influ- 
ence of his personal feelings and resentments. ‘They are vehe- 
ment without vigour, and splenctic without causticity, exhibiting 
all the self-adulation in which the greatest men sometimes in- 
dulge, but without that vivacity and flow of elocution which that 
topic is often found to call forth. For nothing of this is Mr, 
O'Meara to blame ; he has discharged the duties of authorship by 
publishing what he had observed and collected; and we repeat 
that such a work cannot but be very interesting, as affording a 
specimen of what conquerors are often found to be, when stripped 
of the decorations with which the admiration of the multitude 
is apt to invest them. 

The author, it must be admitted, has spared no effort to make 
the subject of his memoirs give out all the contents of his mind. 
He has touched, as it:would appear, upon all the most delicate 
passages of that ‘political career,” which his hero has declared 
to have been “without crime,” but to which a great part of 
the world, for which Mr. O’Meara must feel a respect, have an- 
nexed an idea of no common criminality. We have, however, 
-disclaimed altogether entering upon this subject, but shall by a 
few extracts display before the reader the manner in which Buo-. 
naparte was in the habit of vindicating his measures and charac- 
ter, and designating the measures and characters of other men. | 
It is thus that he describes the battle of Waterloo, and accounts 
for its result. 


* € Tf you had lost the battle of Waterloo,’ continued he, ‘ what a 
state would England have been in? The flower of your youth would 
have been destroyed; for not a man, not even Lord Wellington, would 
have escaped.'' I observed here that Lord Wellington had determined 
never to leave the field alive. Napoleon replied, ‘ he could not retreat. 
He would have been destroyed with his army, if instead of the Prus- 
‘sians, Grouchy had come up.’ I asked him if he had not believed for 
some time that the Prussians, who had shewn themselves, were a part 
of Grouchy’s corps. He replied, ‘certainly ; and I can now scarcely 
- comprehend why it was a Prussian division and not that of Grouchy.’ 
I then took the liberty of asking whether, if neither Grouchy nor the 
Prussians had arrived, it would not have been a drawn battle. Na- 
poleon answered, ‘ the English army would have been destroyed. They 
were defeated at mid-day. But accident, or more likely destiny, de- 
cided that Lord Wellington should gain it. 1 could scarcely believe that 
he would have given me battle; because if he had retreated to Ant- 
en as he ought to have done, I must have been overwhelmed 
by the arms of iree or four hundred thousand men that were coming 
againstme. By giving me battle, there was a chance for me. It was 
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the greatest folly to disumite the English and Prussian armies. They 
ought to have been united ; and I caunot conceive the reason of their 
separation. It was folly in Wellington to give me battle in a place, 
where, if defeated, all must have been lost, for he could not retreat. 
There was a wood in his rear, and but one road to gain it. He would 
have been destroyed. Moreover, he allowed himself to be surprised. by 
me. This was a great fault. He ought to have been encamped from 
the beginning of June, as he must have known that I intended to attack 
him. He might have lost every thing: But he has been fortunate; 
his destiny has prevailed ; and every thing he did will meet with a 
plause. My intentions were, to attack and to destroy the English army. 
This I knew would produce an immediate change of ministry. The 
indignation against them for having caused the loss of forty thousand 
of the flower of the English army, would have excited such a popular 
commotion, that they would have been turned out. The people would 
have said, What is it to us who is on the throne of France, Louis or 
Napoleon ; are we to sacrifice all our blood in endeavours to place on 
the throne a detested family ? No, we have suffered enough. It is no 
affair of ours,—let them settle it amongst themselves. They would 
have made peace. The Saxons, Bavarians, Belyians, Wirtemburghers, . 
would have joined me. The coalition was nothing without Enyland.. 
The Russians would have made peace, and I should have been quietly 
seated on the throne. Peace would have been permanent, as what 
could France do after the treaty of Paris? What was to be feared from 
her 

««<« These,’ continued he, ‘were my reasons for attacking the Eng- 
lish. I had beaten the Prussians. Before twelve o’clock, I had suc- 
ceeded. Every thing was mine, I may say, but accident and destiny 
decided it otherwise. The English fought most bravely dOubtless, no- 


body can deny it. But they must have been destroyed.’ ” (Vol. i. p. 
174—176.) 


The many “ ifs” which accompany the above statement, are 
in truth so many virtual testimonies to the abilities of the generals 
of the allied armies, and the valour of their troops. ‘They are ad- 
missions of the dangers through which they had to direct their 
course, and which must have overwhelmed them but for the 
most skilful and steady bravery. It would have been greatly 
more creditable to the understanding and feelings of the con- 
re general, had he preserved the same silence here ‘as on a 
ormer occasion, when, to a direct question as to his opinion of 
the generalship of the Duke of Wellington, he made no reply. 
(Vol. i. p. 63.) What attention is due to the opinions of a man 
on the issues of battles, who resolves their extraordinary results 
into the decrees of ** destiny?” Neither can we give him. greater 
credit when we find him talking of the imbecility of Lord Castle- 
reagh. That noble person is now out of the reach of attack as 
well as himself, by an event that has resounded throughout 
Europe, and staggered the councils of the wisest and best of the 
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earth; while it cannot but be admitted, by the most devoted ad- 
mirers of the discoverer of Lord Londonderry’s imbecility, that 
his own departure from a world which his ambition had filled 
with blood and dismay, produced scarcely a sensation cither of 
joy or sadness. | wi 

The account given us of the death of Moreau is interesting. It 
is thus related by Napoleon. 


« ¢In the battle before Dresden,’ said Napoleon, ‘I ordered an at- 
tack to be made upon the allies by both flanks of my army. While the 
manceuvresfor this purpose were executing, the centreremained motionless. 
At the distance of about from this to the outer gate, * I observed a group 
of persons collected together on horseback. Concluding that they were 
en/eavouring to observe my manceuvres, I resolved to disturb them, and 
called to a captain of artillery, who commanded a field battery of 
eighteen or twenty pieces: ‘ Jettez une douzaine de boulets a la 
fois dans ce groupe la, peut-étre il y en a quelques petits généraux,’ 
(Throw a dozen of bullets at once into that group; perhaps there are 
some little generals in it), It was done instantly, One of the balls 
struck Moreau, carried off both his legs, and went through his horse, 
Many more, I believe, who were near him, were killed and wounded. 
A moment before, Alexander had been speaking to,him. Moreau’s legs 
were amputated not far from the spot. One of his feet, with the boot 
upon it, which the surgeon had thrown upon the ground, was brought 
by a peasant to the king of Saxony, with intormation that some officer 
of vreat distinction had been struck by a cannon shot. The king, con- 
ceiving that the name of the person might perhaps be discovered by the 
boot, sentit to me. It was examined at my head-quarters, but all that 
could be ascertained was, that the boot was neither of English nor of 
French manufacture. The next day we were informed that it was the 
leg of Moreau. It is nota little extraordinary,’ continued Napoleon, 
‘that in an action a short time afterwards, I ordered the same artillery 
officer, with the same guns, and under nearly similar circumstances, to 
throw eighteen or twenty bullets at once into a concourse of officers 
collected together, by which General St. Priest, another Frenchman, a 
traitor, and a man of talent, who had a command in the Russian Army, 
was killed, along with many others. Nothing,’ continued the emperor, 
‘is more destructive than a discharge of a dozen or more guns at once 
amongst a group of persons. From one or two they may escape ; but 
from a number discharged at a time, it is almost impossible. After 
Esling, when I had caused my army to go over to the isle of Lobau, 
there was for some weeks, by common and tacit consent on both sides 
between the soldiers, not by any agreement between the generals, a ces- 
sation of firing, which indeed had produced no benefit, and only killed 
a few unfortunate sentinels. I rode out every day in different directions. 
No person was molested on either side. One day, however, riding 


along with Oudinot, 1 stopped for a moment upon the edge of the 


island, which was about eighty toises distant from the opposite bank, 
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where the enemy was. They perceived us, and knowing me by the 
little hat and grey coat, they pointed a three pounder at us. The 
ball passed between Oudinot and me, and was very close to both of us. 
We put spurs to our horses, and speedily got out of sight. Under the 
actual circumstances, the attack was little better than murder, but if 
they had fired a dozen guns at once, they must have killed us.’ (Vol. i. 
p. 274—276.) 


It will be but justice to put the reader in possession of a justi- 
fication of the transactions at Jaffa, and the treatment of the 
Duc D’Enghien, proceeding from the mouth of the person upon 
whose memory they bear with such a weight of crimination. 
History must appreciate the verity and value of the assertions on 
which the justification rests. 


«J asked the emperor then if he had ever read Miot’s history of 
the expedition to Egypt. ‘ What, the commissary?’ replied he. 
‘I believe Las Cases gave mea copy; moreover it was published in my 
time.’ He then desired me to bring the one which I had, in order that 
he might compare them. He observed ‘ Miot was a polissorn whom, toge- 
ther with his brother, I raised from the dirt. He says, that I threatened 
him for writing the book, which is a falsehood. I said to his brother once 
that he might as well not have published untruths. He was a man who 
had always fear before hiseyes. What does he say about the poisoning 
affair and the shooting at Jaffa?’ I replied, that as to the poisoning, 
Miot declared, he could say no more than that such had been the cure 
rent report; but that he positively asserted that he (Napoleon) had 
caused between three and four thousand Turks to be shot, some days 
after the capture of Jaffa. Napoleon answered, ‘ It is not true that 
there were so many. I ordered about a thousand or twelve hundred to 
be shot, which was done. The reason was, that amongst the garrison 
of Jaffa a number of Turkish troops were discovered, whom | had taken 
a short time before at El-Arish, and sent to Bagdat upon their parole 
not to serve again, or to be found in arms against me for a year. I had 
caused them to be escorted twelve leagues on their way to Bagdat, 
by a division of my army. But those Turks, instead of proceeding to Bag 
dat, threw themselves into Jaffa, defended it to the last, and cost ne a 
number of brave men to take it, whose lives would have been spared, if 
the others had not reinforced the garrison of Jaffa. Moreover, before I 
attacked the town, I sent thema flag of truce. Immediately afterwards 
we saw the head of the bearer elevated on a pole over the wall. Now 
if I had spared them again, and sent them away upon their parole, they 
would directly have gone to St. Jean d’Acre, where they would have 
played over again the same scene that they had done at Jaffa. In jus- 
tice to the lives of my soldiers, as every general ought to consider him 
self as their father, and them as his children, I could not allow this. To 
leave as a guard a portion of my army, already small and reduced in 
number, in consequence of the breach of faith of those wretches ; was 
impossible. Indeed, to have acted otherwise than as I did, would pro- 
bably have caused the destruction of my whole army. I therefore, 

/ availing myself of the rights of war, which authorize the putting to 
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death prisoners taken under such circumstances ; independent of the 
right given to me by having taken the city by assault, and that of reta- 
liation on the Turks, ordered that the prisoners taken at El-Arish, who, 
in defiance of their capitulation, had been found bearing arms agaings 
me, should be selected out and shot. The rest, amounting to a consi- 
derable number, were spared. I would,’ continued he, ‘do the same 
thing again to-morrow, and so would Wellington, or any general com- 


_ manding an army under similar circumstances.’ 


« ¢ Previous to leaving Jaffa,’ continued Napoleon, ‘and after the great- 
est number of the sick and wounded had been embarked, it was reported 
to me that there were some men in the hospital so dangerously ill, 
as not to be able to be moved. JI ordered immediately the chiefs of the 


~ medical staff to consult together upon what was best to be done, ané to 


give me their opinion on the subject. Accordingly they met, and found 
that there were seven or eight men so dangerously ill, that they con. 
ceived it impossible for them to recover; and also that they could not 
exist twenty-four or thirty-six hours longer; that moreover, being af. 
flicted with the plague, they would spread that complaint amongst al] 
those who approached them. Some of them, who were sensible, per- 
ceiving that they were about to be abandoned, demanded with earnest 
entreaties to be put to death. Larrey was of opinion that recovery was 
impossible, and that those poor fellows could not exist many hours ; but 
as they might live long enough to be alive when the Turks entered, and 
experience the dreadful torments which they were accustomed to inflict 
upon their prisoners, he thought it would be an act of charity to com- 
ply with their desires, and accelerate their end by a few hours. Des- 

nettes did not approve of this, and replied, that his profession was 
to cure the sick, and not to dispatch them. Larrey came to me imme- 
diately afterwards, informed me of the circumstances, and of what 
Desgenettes had said ; adding, that perhaps Desgencttes was right. ¢ But,” 
continued Larrey, ‘those men cannot live for more than a few hours, 
twenty-four, or thirty-six at most ; and if you will leave a rear guard 
of cavalry to stay and protect them from advanced parties, it will be 
sufficient.’ Accordingly I ordered four or five hundred cavalry to remain 
behind, and not to quit the place until all weredead. They did remain, 
and informed me that all had expired before they had left the town; 
but I have heard since, that Sydney Smith found one or two alive. when 
he entered it. This is tho truth of the business. Wilson himself, | 
dare say, knows now that he was mistaken. Sydney Smith never as- 


serted it. I have no doubt that this story of the poisoning originated in 


something said by Deszenettes, who was a favard, which was afterwards 
misconceived or incorrectly repeated. Desgenettes,’ continued he, was a 
good man, and notwithstanding that he had given rise to‘ this story, I 
was not offended, and had him near my person in different campaigns 
afterwards. Not that I think it would have been a crime, had opium 
been given to them; on the contrary, I think it would have been a 
virtue. To leave afew miséradles, who vould not recover, in order that 
they might be massacred by the Turks with the most dreadful tortures, 
as was their custom, would, I think, have been cruelty. A general 
ought to act with his soldiers, as he would wish should be done to him- 
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‘ self. Now would not any man under similar circumstances, who had 
his senses, have preferred dying easily a few hours sooner, rather than 
expire under the tortures of those barbarians? You have been amongst 
the Turks, and know what they are; I ask you now to place yourself 
in the situation of one of those sick men, and that you were asked which 
you would prefer, to be left to suffer the tortures of those miscreants, or 
to have opium administered to you?’ I replied ‘most undoubtedly I 
would prefer the latter.’ ‘Certainly, so would any man,’ answered 
Napoleon : ‘if my own son, (and I believe I love my son as well as any 
father does his child,) were ina similar situation with those men, I would 
advise it to be done: and ifso situated myself, I would insist upon it, if 
I had sense enough and strength enough todemand it. But, however, 
affairs were not so pressing as to prevent me from leaving a party to 
take care of them, which was done. If I had thought such a measure 
as that of giving opium necessary, I would have called a council of war, 
have stated the necessity of it, and have published it in the order of the 
day. It should have been no secret. Do you think that if I had been 
capable of secretly poisoning my soldiers, (as doing a necessary action 
secretly would give it the appearance of acrime,) or of such barbarities 
as driving my carriage over the dead, and the still bleeding bodies of the 
wounded, that my troops would have fought for me with an enthusiasm 
and affection without a parallel? No, no, I never should have done so 
a second time. Some would have shot me in passing. Even some of the 
wounded, who had sufficient strength left to pull a trigger, would have 
dispatched me.’ 

‘« ¢T never,’ continued Napoleon, ‘ committed a crime in all my po- 
litical career. At my last hour, I can assert that. Had I done so I 
should not have been here now. I should have dispatched the Bour- 
bons. It only rested with me to give my consent, and they would have 
ceased tolive.’” (P. 328—334.) 


We have to thank these memoirs for the discovery of a fact 
with which we were wholly unacquainted—we mean the friendship 
which lurked at the bottom of Buonaparte’s mind for our own 
country. His great object.appears to have been to have lived as 
a quiet country gentleman in some sequestered vale of happy 
England; so that we see what we have lost by our suspicious 
treatment of our great captive. ‘To aggravate which, there are 
several passages in which he shows us how he would, in a very 
short compass of time, by the compendious expedient of confis- 


cation, and such statesman-like resources, have paid off our na- 
tional debt. 


“ ¢ | told Milédi,’ continued the emperor, ‘that I had paid your 
nation a great compliment, and shewed what a high sense I entertained 
of the English honour, by giving myself up to them, after so many 
years’ war, in preference to my father-in-law, or to my old friend, I 
told her also that the English would have been my greatest friends, had I 
remained in France. United, we could have conquered the world, 
The confidence which I placed in the English shews what an opinion J 
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entertained of them, and what steps I would have taken to have ren. 
dered such a nation my friends: and I should have succeeded. There 
is nothing that I would not have sacrificed to have been in friendship 
with them. They were the only nation I esteemed. As to the Russians, 
Austrians, and others,’ said he with an expression of contempt, ‘ I had 
no esteem for them. Now I am sorry to see that I erred in opinion. 
For had I given myself up to the Emperor of Austria, he, however he 
might differ with me in politics, and think it necessary to dethrone me, 
would have embraced me closely as a friend, and have treated me with 
every kindness. So also would my old friend, the Emperor of Russia. 
( Vol. i. p. 368, 369.) 


««¢ Tf,’ said he, ¢ I were at the head of affairs in England, I would devise 
some means of paying off the national debt. I would appropriate to 
that purpose the whole of the church livings, except a tenth, (always 
excepting those whose incomes were moderate) ina manner that the 
salary of the highest amongst the clergy should not exceed eight hundred 
era thousand a year. What business have those priests with such 
enormous incomes? ‘They should follow the directions of Jesus Christ, 
who ordered, that, as pastors to the people, they should set an example 
of moderation, humanity, virtue, and poverty, instead of wallowing in 
riches, luxury, and sloth. In Cambray, before the revolution, two-thirds 
of all lands belonged to the church, and a fourth in most other provinces 
of France. I would appropriate to a similar purpose all sinecures, ex- 
cept tnose enjoyed by men who had rendered most eminent services to 
the state ; and, indeed, even those might be rewarded by giving them 
some office, in which they would be obliged to do something. If you 
emancipated the Catholics, they would: readily pay an immense sum to- 
wards liquidating the nation’s debt. I cannot conceive,’ continued he, 
‘why your ministers have not emancipated them. At the time that 
all nations are emerging from illiberality and intolerance, you retain 
your disgraceful laws, which are only worthy of two or three centuries 
back. When the Catholic question was first seriously agitated, 1 would 
have given fifty millions to be assured that it would not be granted; for 
it would have entirely ruined my projects upon Ireland; as the Catho- 
lics, if you emancipated them, would become as loyal subjects as the 
Protestants. I would,’ continued he, ‘impose a tax of fifty per cent. 


upon absentees, and perhaps diminish the interest upon the debt.’ ” 
(P. 354—356.) 


It must be owned, however, that in a former place it was made 
to appear a little problematical how long the Ex-Emperor would 


have remained in his — sojourn in England, had he been 
permitted to have found a domicile there. 


«« « Bah,’ replied Napoleon. ‘ If I were in England now, and a de- 
putation from France were to come and offer me the throne, I would 
not accept of it, unless I knew such to be the unanimous wish of the 
nation. Otherwise I should be obliged to turn bourreau, and cut off 
the heads of thousands to keep myself upon it—oceans of blood must 
flow to keep me there.—I have made noise enough in the world al- 
ready, perhaps too much, and am now getting old, and want retire- 
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ment. These,’ continued he, * were the motives which induced me to 
abdicate the last time.’” (Vol. i. p. 126, 127.) 


We will close our article with an extract which will reflect 
some credit upon Mr. O'Meara’s descriptive pencil. What- 
ever we may think of Buonaparte, or of the effect of this publi- 
cation on his memory, we cannot but attribute to the author 
himself no slight degree of power ; a power which seems to rise 
at the end of his volume, when he presents himself apart from 
his hero. 


“ The population of the island, (exclusive of the military,) is 
reckoned at about two thousand nine hundred souls, of whom about seven 
hundred and eighty are whites, thirteen hundred blacks, and the rest 
Lascars, Chinese, &c. The whites are either of British descent, or 
natives of Great Britain. The islanders are, however, very jealous of 
these last, and look upon them as intruders, who in return have nick- 
named the natives, Yam Stocks. The English language is spoken with 
a barbarous pronunciation. ‘Lhe religion of the established church pre 
vails. ‘Their customs are a mixture of English and tropical. Their 
chief food consists of salt meat, rice, and fish, the first of which they 
obtain in allotted quantities from the East India Company’s stores, at a 
reduced price ; fresh meat is a luxury rarely indulged in, except by the 
upper classes, aud is with difficulty to be had even by them. Their 
vegetables ure generally sold or bartered to the ships and troops. A very 
few years ago, there was not a plough upon the island. Lutterly, howe 
ever, owing to the exertions of the late governor, Major-General Beat- 
son, there are several. ‘The majority of the inhabitants are shopkeepers, 
and live in the town, resorting to the country for amusement or health. 
Generally speaking, their minds are but little improved by educa- 
tion, and the few who have been brought up in Europe, on their 
—— soon acquire a sovereign contempt for their relatives and neigh- 

urs. 

“The enormous price of provisions, and other necessaries of life, 
necessarily prevents much hospitality from being manifested by the in- 
habitants. With the exception of Mr. Balcombe’s family, in general 
the stranger could only hope to meet attention from the proprietor of 
the boarding-house where he lives, some of whom are the principal per~ 
sons on the island, and a few years ago included amongst their number 
the second member of council. Evening parties are, however, occa- 
sionally given, and the young ladies in the island, some of whom are 
very pretty, and very uneducated, do not require a long courtship, or 
aaa persuasion, to induce them to quit the rock where they had their 

rth, 

“‘ The interior of the island is composed of alternate ridges of moun- 
tains and ravines, the former of which vary in height from six hundred 
to two thousand six hundred feet. Diana’s Peak, the highest in the 
island, is twe thousand six hundred and ninety-seven feet above the 
level of the sea. The face of the country presents a most striking con- 
trast, being composed of a great variety of mountains and valleys, of 

enness and verdure. Some parts consisting of immense stupendous 
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and sterile rocks, separated by deep and frightful dingy-coloured chasms, 
several hundred feet perpendicular, with huge detached masses of naked 
rock sticking up here and there, with an occasional patch of green; 
others, of verdant pasturages and gardens, ornamented with trees, 
and houses erected in the valley or on the deciivities, which, with a few 
cattle, some sheep, and occasionally a horse grazing along the steep 
sides of the hills, give an agreeable relief to the eye, fatigued with the 
view of the tremendous precipices, and gaping red ravines in the neigh. 
bourhood. This contrast induces the beholder to consider the cultivated 
portion picturesque and romantic. The view from Sandy Bay Ridge, 
and from the summit of Diana’s Peak, is sublime. The greatest part 
of the island however, is barren, and inexpressibly desolate and repul- 
sive in its appearance, and even a large portion of that which is sus- 
ceptible of culture is now overrun with the blackberry, which was in- 
troduced a few years ago as acuriosity. The roads are in general bridle 
paths, twining round the brows of the hills, or creeping up the steep 
sides, and over the sharp ridges of the mountains, end sinking into the 
profundities of the ravines. There were only two carriages on the island, 
which belonged to the governor, and were dragged along by bullocks, 

‘«« Amongst the prettiest and most desirable spots on the island may be 
mentioned : first, Plantation House, next, Colonel Smith’s, Rosemary 
Hall, .Mr. Doveton’s at Sandy Bay, the Briars, and Miss Mason’s. All 
of these have the advantage of good gardens, shady walks, verdure, and 
brooks of water, and, comparatively, are pleasant abodes. Plantation 
House and grounds, in particular would, in any part of Europe, be 
esteemed a handsome and romantic residence. 

“ That the reader may not be Jed to imagine that I am inclined to 
enhance its beauties, I shall extract the description given of it in the 
last work published upon St. Helena. ¢ Preceeding about three quarters 
of a mile is the entrance to Plantation House, the official country 
establishment for the governor ; it is a mansion of considerable elegance, 
pleasuntly situated, with extensive gardens, and cultivated lands, laid 
out in good style, and kept in excellent order ; adorned with a variety 
of fine trees and shrubs, collected. from Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, brought from the most remote parts of the world, and from 
climates the most opposite, yet all thriving in great luxuriance—all 
flourishing alike.’ 

“« It is sheltered by the immense ridges of mountains forming Diana’s 
Peak, and Halley’s Mount, intersecting the island, and trending to the 
south, from the south-east wind, which, in exposed situations, is so de- 
structive to vegetation. 

*“ When it was understood that Longwood had been fixed upon for 
the abode of Napoleon, it at first excited some surprise in the minds of 
the islanders, as the situationgwas so bleak and exposed, that it had 
never been inhabited by any family for more than a few months in the 
year ; but this surprise soon subsided, as it was supposed that a suitable 
winter residence would be provided for him, when the new governor 
arrived. 

“‘ Longwood is a large plain, situated on the summit of a mountain 
on the twndward side of the island, nearly two thousand feet above the 
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level of the sea, and containing a number of gum-wood trees, (conyza 
gummifera,) which being nearly all of the same size and inclination, in 
consequence of the trade-wind continually blowing from the south-east, 
present a monotonous and melancholy appearance. The leaves of the 


m-wood are small, narrow, and chiefly confined to the ends of the 


branchlets, consequently do not afford that thick foliage necessary to 
intercept the rays of the sun. There is no water, except what is 
brought from the distance of nearly three miles. No continuous shade. 
Exposed to a south-east wind constantly charged with humidity, its 
elevated situation causes it to be enveloped in fog, or drenched with rain 
for the greatest part of the year. The soil is a tenacious argillaceous 
clay, which in wet weather collects and adheres to the shoes of the 
pedestrian, forming so ponderous a mass as materially to impede his 
progress. lor a month or six weeks during the year there is fine weather, 
for two or three a powerful vertical sun prevails, and for seven or eight, 
the weather is wet and most disagreeable. ‘Though Longwood is genes 
rally covered with fog and wet, the sky occasionally clears up, and the 
rays of the sun beam forth in transitory splendour. Soon after, the 
hemisphere becomes again obscured, thick fogs cover the plain, and rain, 
impetuously forced along by the eternal south-east trade wind, drenches 
whoever has been induced to hazard a walk by the delusive appearance 
of sun-shine. These changes of temperature often occur several times 
in the course of the day, aid are one cause of the unhealthiness of St. 
Helena. In consequence of the tenacious nature of the clay, the rain 
penetrates very little into the surface, and runs off to the ravines in the 
neighbourhood. The violence of the wind is destructive to vegetation, 
and, together with the ravages of the grub, and the want of water, for 
two or three months, renders abortive almost every attempt towards cul- 


tivating the garden. The plant which thrives best at Longwood is the 
spurge, a most offensive weed.” (Vol. ii. p. 426—433.) 


Upon the whole, we must end with observing that what our 
opinion was before our acquaintance with these volumes, so it 
remains, after having attentively perused them. It has not been 
without interest, nor altogether, as we have above declared, with- 


out edification, but it has been without the slightest removal or 
disturbance of our prejudices. 


Art. XI.—On the Use and Abuse of Matters o 
Religion, considered in eight Sermons, preached before t 
University of Oxford, in the Year 1822, at the Lecture 
founded by the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A. Canon of Salis- 


bury. By Richard Whately, M. A. Fellow of Oriel College, — 


Oxford. 1 Vol. 8vo. 1822. 


Tuat modern are worse than ancient times is a topic familiar 
to the orator, but very suspicious in the view of the historian. 
or our own part, we are inclined to believe, that, upon the 
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whole, the world is improving; that the mild and pure princi- 
ples of Christianity have, partly by their direct, and more ex- 
tensively, though not so thoroughly, by their indirect influence, 

roduced no small effect upon the sentiments and habits of man- 

ind. In this country in particular, it will scarcely be denied, 
that a decided change for the better has taken place within the 
last four hundred years, and that the reign of George the 
Fourth is, in a moral point of view, a much happier period than 
that of the Fourth Henry. We would even go farther, and 
comparing our own times with those of Elizabeth, would venture 
to assert, that although instances of great individual excellence 
are more rare than they were in that age of Christian heroism, 
the religious and moral condition of the people in general has 
undergone, in many important respects, no small improvement. 
But having said thus much in justice to the age in which we live, 
we are constrained to qualify our remarks by confessing, that 
whilst in the milder excellencies progress seems to have been 
made, this generation is not without its peculiar faults. In the 
more masculine and nervous virtues we certainly seem to have 
degenerated from our ancestors. It were interesting to trace this 
moral change through its several stages, and to institute a ge- 
neral comparison between the present age and that of the Re- 
formation, in order to see what may have been gained or lost, 
and to what causes both the loss and the gain may, most pro- 
bably, be attributed: but from so wide a field we withdraw our 
footsteps, wishing to confine ourselves now to an inquiry more 
in detail. 

The virtue of which the present age appears to be most proud, 
is liberality of sentiment; and the vice, perhaps, which it holds 
most in se ge is bigotry. That the present age is liberal, 
and that “in the nineteenth century ” bigotry is not the failing 
of the people of England, are, it must be remembered, two different 
propositions; one of which may be true, whilst the other shall 
continue false. We may not be bigoted; yet, in the virtuous 
sense of the term, we may not be liberal. It may be, perhaps, 
that in our fear of bigotry—in our consideration for the rights 
of individuals, and more particularly for that of private judg- 
ment—we may have goue too far, and have forgotten that the 
principle of liberality is capable of excess; that in the exercise, 
as of all other feelings, so of this, there is a certain point at 
which we njust stop ;—certain limits, within which on one hand, 
and ht which on the other, our conduct ceases to be praise- 
worthy. To us it certainly appears, that the self-entitled liber- 
ality of the present age is beginning to be, or rather that it has 
long been, of a morbid character; that whilst the opinions of 
individuals, or even of bodies of men, are regarded with an 
over-scrupalous and mistaken delicacy, the interests of the com- 
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munity, and more especially its religious interests, are often in 
danger of being overlooked and weakly (we might add, unfeel- 
ingly) sacrificed. If this be the case—if our liberality either 
has degenerated, or is in danger of degenerating, into latitudina- 
rian laxity of thinking; if, through fear of the faults of our an- 
cestors, we are passing into others directly opposite, and, it ma 
be, more baneful, it is obviously wise to pause, and consider and 
seek a remedy. 

We have been led into the foregoing remarks by a perusal of 
the publication whose title is prefixed to this article. In seeking 
for a remedy, it may sometimes be necessary to adopt a severe 
one: but, generally speaking, we are no friends to ‘ root and 
branch reform.’ If a mild mode of cure be equally efficacious, 
its mildness is undoubtedly a recommendation. In morals, in 
particular, it may be adviseable, and is indeed for the most part 
right, to make straight a perverted character by bending it more 
or less in the opposite direction. But this presupposes the ac- 
tec of the individual, whose reformation is intended, in 
the course pursued. In order to obtain that acquiescence,—in 
order to persuade men thus to reform their excesses, we must 
proceed differently. We must allow, that the feelings or pro- 
pensities which they have indulged, it is, under certain limita- 
tions, right or at least allowable to gratify; and that, whatever 
course of treatment individual circumstances may for a time re- 
quire, it is ¢ke mean which we have ultimately in view. If we 
would dissuade from intemperance, we are not to recommend 
asceticism (however necessary temporary abstinence may be); 
but to acknowledge that the appetites may be indulged to a cer- 
tain extent; nay, to insist, that the very object which the disso- 
lute man proposes to himself, would be much more effectually 
promoted by gratifying his desires with moderation. A similar 
remark applies to those feelings, upon which the virtue of liber- 
ality is founded. ‘To recommend their entire subjugation, would 
be to recommend a reign of tyranny and uncharitableness. Laxity 
of sentiment will be most effectually removed, not by promoting 
bigotry, nor yet by any compromise of principle, but by enfore- 
ing the duties of true moderation. When an individual’s mind 
is impressed with a general idea of propriety in certain feclings, 
without perceiving their due boundaries, he is apt to exaggerate 
their importance, and to carry them to excess: nor is such an 
one likely to be reclaimed by direct opposition to his conduct ; 
but by acquiescing with him as far as % is right, by enforcing 
discreetly the duty which he overstates, and thus gaining from 
him the surrender of what is wrong, by conceding to him that 
which is fair and reasonable. S 

It is under this conviction that we hail with pleasure the publi- 
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cation of Mr. Whately’s Lectures; although not written precisely 
with that view with which we could wish our readers to take 
them up. Desiring, indeed, as we do, to see the true members of 
the Church of England faithful to her cause and firm in her de- 
fence, we might at first sight regard the present volume with an 
eye of suspicion and fear,and say : “ Is this the time for parley and 
concession ? is itnot rather a crisis to sound the trumpet of alarm 
in the ears of the wise and the resolute, and to put them on their 
guard, lest the wily manoeuvring of an insinuating foe should sur- 
prise their camp, and dislodge them in their sleep?” But ma- 
turer attention will convince us that Mr. Whately comes for- 
ward in the character of a true friend; and that the mild and 
candid measures which he recommends, combined with that firm- 
ness and fidelity which he takes occasion to enforce, constitute 
the only wise plan of defending and promoting the Christian 
cause of our venerable establishment. We speak now to those 
who agree with us in valuing and in venerating the Church of 
England; and we speak to them with the view of reminding 
them that, as she disowns the support of bigotry, and grieves 
when the sword of rage and intolerance is drawn in her defence, 
so does she fear on account of those who think lightly of her 
blessings, who care not if her buttresses be removed, or who slum- 
ber within her walls while her foes are numerous, and awake, and 
active. It is the attention of such, more particularly, that we 
would call to the work now before us ; as one from which they 
may derive some useful incitements to zeal, and many excellent 
hints and rules for its proper regulation. 

It seems to be a growing fashion to think that the maxin— 
“ the country of the brave is in every clime,”—whether true or 
false in itself, is at least applicable to religion; and that every 
community which calls itself Christian, is the Church of Christ. 
Connected with this subject, the late Earl of Chatham has some 
excellent remarks. Speaking of the political maxim, ‘* How dan- 
gerous,” he exclaims, “ is it to trust frail corrupt man with such 
an aphorism! What fatal casuistry is it big with! How many 
a villain might and has masked himself in the sayings of ancient 
illustrious exiles, while he was, in fact, dissolving all the nearest 
and dearest ties that hold society together, and spurning all laws, 
divine and human! How easy the transition from this political 
to some impious ecclesiastical aphorisms! If all soils are alike to 
the brave and virtuous, so may all churches and modes of wor- 
ship: that is, all will be equally neglected and violated.” ‘That 
charity is due to mankind at large, and in a peculiar manner to 
all who confess the name of Christ, however erroneous their 
views may be, is undeniable: but are we therefore to conclude, 
that this general feeling admits not of farther degrees ? and that, 
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excepting the charities of domestic life, there are no other more 
ublic connexions, within the sphere of which the general warmth 
of Christian charity may be concentrated and increased ? 

Looking to the constitution of our nature, we find in ourselves, 
and observe in others, a tendency to form societies within the 
great family of the human race, within the political community, 
and again under still narrower limitations, whenever an agree- 
ment of sentiments In some common object excites our mutual 
sympathy, and calls for our combined co-operation. It is * the 
use and abuse” of this principle “ in matters of religion,” that 
forms the professed subject of Mr. Whately’s lectures. ‘To the 
principle itself, which wants “ in our language a well established 
and precisely appropriate name,” he gives that of party feeling, 
“not as completely unexceptionable, but as appearing, on the 
whole, the best that could be found, without resorting to a 
foreign language.” ‘ ‘The discussion of the subject falls naturally 
under three heads: I. The description of party-feeling as to its 
use and abuse: II. The rules and cautions to be observed gene- 
rally for securing the advantages and avoiding the evils in ques- 
tion: III. The application of these rules to the present state of 
the church in this country.” (Introd. p. xix.) 

It will be seen in the sequel that we do not consider the plan 
here proposed to have been altogether satisfactorily realized. We 
will endeavour to present our readers with a compendious view 
of what has been actually done in the detail of the work. ‘The 
subject of Mr. Whaiely’s Lectures is not, we conceive, party- 
feeling, but more properly, a portion only of this subject, or 
parly-spirit, his object being “ to offer some remarks on the 
evils which arise from the perversions and the inordinate violence 
of party-feeling, and on the means by which those evils may be 
prevented, or cured, or alleviated;” p. 30; in order that ‘ the 
orthodox and the churchman” may be warned “ against such 
errors in their own conduct, as may occasion, or aggravate, or 
prolong, the evils of heresy and ait in others;—to examine, 
in short, and guard against the faults, not so much of our o 
ponents, as of ourselves; a subject which is not at all less neces- 
sary to be attended to, than the other, but which is not so often 
WN and is much more likely to escape our attention.” 
(P. 31.) 

“‘ With this view,” our author observes, ........ “ it was of 
course necessary to characterize that natural and allowable* 
feeling of attachment to the body we belong to, of which party- 
spirit is the excess; lest I should be understood as favouring the 
contrary extreme,” &c. (Introd. p. xviii.) Rt 

This is accordingly done in the first lecture, which is upon 


® The language here might have been much stronger, (Rev) 
VOL XX. NO. XXXIX. R 
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‘‘ the nature and uses of party-feeling.” After this introduction, 
the subject properly begins in the second lecture, which is upon 
party-spirit, considered as to—1. Its character; 2. The passions 
which most engender or aggravate it; 3. Its effects; and 4. The 
prevention or alleviation of its evils. ‘The third lecture is occu- 
pied with the causes of party-divisions ; and contains scarcely 
any thing besides a more diffuse treatment of the second head 
of the preceding lecture. In the fourth and fifth lectures our 
attention is directed to * the judgement and treatment of those 
who differ from us:” 1. Of those (as in the fourth lecture) 
whose difference from us is such as is * allowable among Chris- 
tians;” and 2. (as in the fifth) * Of those who are guilty either 
of heresy or schism.” ‘The sixth lecture contains “ cautions 
respecting the subject-matter of our” religious discussions ;” 
most of them of great value, but several (we were surprised to 
see) almost transcribed from some late publications of the learned 


-head of the college to which Mr. Whately belongs. The seventh 


and eighth lectures comprise “ the application of the rules” 
which have been given * to the present state of the Church in 
this country;” the seventh having reference to the “ Dis- 
senters,” and the eighth to “ the divisions within the Church.” 
How far it was necessary to separate these from the fourth and 
fifth, we will not stay to inquire: the result of an inquiry would 
probably be, that the arrangement adopted is better than the 
one hinted at. 

As our cbject is not to supersede the reading of the work 


‘itself, but to recommend its perusal, we shall not enter more at 


darge into its general plan. By referring to the volume, it will 
‘be found that the help of general analysis will not be much 
needed. At least, we cannot hope to be more clear in exhibiting 
the author’s design, than he has himself intended to be, both in 
the introduction, and frequently in the discourses themselves, 
even to a degree which appears to us excessive. In oral delivery 
such repeated exhibitions of the course of argument may be 
necessary, where the audience has no other means of reviewing 
the path pursued, and is moreover of a fluctuating character ; 
but much that was done under such circumstances might have 
been spared the press. ‘To confess the truth, it is not by Mr. 
Whately’s general execution of his plan that we are ourselves so 
much slenedd or instructed, as with the excellence of his parti- 
cular remarks. The general execution has the appearance of 
being unnecessarily dilated, so as to involve much repetition, 
which, by more condensation, might have been avoided. This 
evil of repetition is noticed by the author himself; and we have 
taken the liberty of pointing out what we conceive to be its 
source, 
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Besides repetition, there is frequently too elaborate an ineul— - 
cation of sentiments and observations, which, at the most, needed 
only to be suggested, and are sometimes, if not already familiar 
to most persons, yet sufficiently obvious to suggest themselves. 
To enlarge upon what is either obvious or easily suggested by 
the context, tends only to weaken the general effect, and to con- 
fuse the reader. To inculcate with an air of discovery what is 
familiar, is still more objectionable, as calculated only to create 
irritation, and to excite a prejudice against those remarks which 
are really instructive. 

In the observations which we have just offered, we shall, per- 
haps, be considered hypercritical. ‘lo many the work before 
us may possibly appear characterised by no excellence so muclr 
as of method. At first sight we allow it has that appearance ;. 
and we suspect a love of method to be really at the foundation 
of that unnecessary dilation and repetition of which we have 
_ complained. There is a great profession of methodical arrange- 
ment; and such arrangement (though incomplete,) yet appears 
rather beautiful in the general outline. It clashes however with 
itself in the execution, and does not preserve that distinctness of 
parts which is the first requisite of method; being, in fact, much 
too rigidly analytical for so practical a subject; and founded,. 
apparently, more upon general principles, than upon an atten- 
tion to the particular exigencies of the case. ‘There is much the 
same fault as if a geologist should arrange his subject upon che- 
mical principles, rather than upon those of mechanical superim- 
mene We require to know the chemical ingredients of dif- 
erent beds; and it would be beautiful, doubtless, to arrange the 
strata according to the nature of the elements composing them: 
but, in giving a comprehensive view of the structure of the earth, 
such an arrangement would only produce confusion. We hope, 
therefore, that, if we shall be favoured with another edition of 
Mr. Whately’s valuable work, we shall have the pleasure of see~ 
ing it much condensed, if not, in some respects, modified anew. 
For instance, the third lecture we consider, when viewed as a 
separate lecture, quite unnecessary; being for the most part, as 
we have already observed, a dilation of part of the second dis~ 
course. What is new, consists chiefly of inferences which every 
one would draw for himself from the statements contained in 
the preceding lecture. If we are told, for —— that the 
‘ love of novelty’ leads to party-spirit, we are thereby cautioned 
to keep it under control. ‘he third lecture professes indeed to 
inform us, how this is to be done; but we think the point de~ 
serves to be reconsidered; as it may possibly be found that the 
remarks contained in it, go rather to show that such and such 
causes of party spirit do exist, (which was the object of the se- 
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cond lecture,) or, simply, that an ought to be controlled (which 
needs not to be oracularly insisted upon). We therefore cannot 
but think that all the valuable matter which is not distinct from 
the substance of the second lecture, might have been thrown into 
it; and that the rules which it is necessary to allude to or men- 
tion, for the sake of stopping up the springs of party spirit (and 
which cannot be very numerous), * might have been interwoven 
with, or in some other manner attached to, the previous dis- 
course, or those ensuing. 

And not only do we consider the plan of the lectures, as far 
as it goes, to be drawn out upon principles too analytical, and to 
have been executed in consequence rather indistinctly; but we 
think it ought to have gone farther. We think so, in the first 
place, because at present the promise in the title page is not at 
all adequately realized; nor can we agree with Mr. Whately in 
believing, as he seems to do, that the excess of party feeling in 
a good cause, is more prevalent or more dangerous, than its de- 
fect. We conceive therefore, that when the subject of party 
feeling is professedly taken up, the evils on both sides should 
have been more explicitly noticed; and we should have been 
glad to see one lecture, at least, expressly devoted to the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the existence, and evil, and remedies, ofa 
want of party feeling (where it is called for,) as well as of its ex- 
cesses and perversions. There may be, and there doubtless is, 
too much party feeling in matters of religion on points whether 
important or otherwise; but there may be, and we conceive 

there is, even in the same individuals, too little of the same feeling 
in its proper exercise. If such be the case, the one evil demands to 
be noticed as explicitly and as prominently as the other, in order 
Be “to secure the advantages” of this principle of our nature. 
Ve forbear to enter further into particulars of complaint, es- 
pecially as some of the chief have been anticipated in the intro- 
duction to the work, and answered in a manner which to many 
of our readers will appear perhaps satisfactory. But we cannot 
leave this part of our office without stating (however reluctantly) 
an Impression, which the presentt work has left upon our minds, 
that it has not been written with that care, or research, or that 
allowance of time, which the importance of the subject, and of 
the circumstances under which the volume is presented to the 
ublic, seem to demand. It is hardly to be expected, that the 
pton Lectures, occurring as they do annually, should al- 

ways form a work of standard excellence: but it is desirable, 
that, as far as possible, such should be the case ; and that there- 


* In the case before us, those given are very few. (Rev.) 


+ We deem it fair to state that we do not think the present course of Bampton 
Lectures stands alone in the respects here adverted to. (Rev.) 
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fore they should in each instance be a work not merely of talent 
or learning, but of no ordinary labour. If the good old rule as 
to time were herein complied with, the church would, we con- 
ceive, be a great gainer by such deliberate proceeding. At least, 
if nine years’ previous preparation be unnecessary, is it too much 
to expect that the lectures should always be written before the 
appointment of the lecturer takes place ? Would not opportunity 
be thus afforded of more complete revision, than one year can 
possibly supply ? and might not our hopes increase accordingly, 
of seeing more durable volumes, than the precipitancy of author- 
ship, so prevalent in the present day, allows us to look for, with 
any sanguine expectations, even from individuals of undoubted 
talent? We offer these remarks in much ignorance of the parti- 
cular circumstances under which the appointments to the Bamp- 
ton Lecture have taken place, and with great deference to the 
judgment of those with whom such appointments rest. We 
also beg leave to add, that, in the present instance, our observa- 
tions have proceeded from the value which we set upon the work 
before us, and from the desire (may we say the hope ?) of seeing 
it endued with a more /asting character, than it now seems to 
possess; and rendered likely toadmonish and instruct not merely 
the present age, but many yet unborn. 

We now proceed to a more pleasant task, that of stating what 
we consider to be the excellencies of Mr. Whately’s work. 

We have said that it contains many trite and obvious remarks. 
But let us not be misunderstood. This is by no means the gene- 
ral character of the publication. It is true that most of the ob- 
servations relate to points which, from their practical import- 
ance, are familiar to most thinking men; and which do, to a 
certain degree, force themselves upon the consideration of the 
most careless, and in a coarser and less defined shape the obser- 
vations themselves may have occurred to many of us; but we 
are not, therefore, to consider them our own. The virtues of 
definite thinking, or of perspicuous statement, are those of an 
acute and powerfully discriminating mind. It is by such virtues 
that we consider our author’s intellectual character to be marked. 
His is not the glow of a vivid fancy, nor the burst of eo em 
passion, but the keen vision of a penetrating intellect. ‘There 
may be more splendour in thoughts that are entirely new to us; 
but none perhaps are so useful as those which, relating to com- 
mon subjects, and possessing themselves no strange appearance, 
are yet conceived with unusual accuracy, and expressed with 
equal precision. The monument of Parian marble is an object 
of admiration; but the commodiously contrived and neatly 
executed dwelling of free-stone is a more useful work. © 

Of Mr. Whately’s style we should say that the chief excel- 
lencies are perspicuity and purity, but more particularly the 
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former ; and this, be it remembered, is a great and rare virtue, 
It seems, indeed, to be that at which our author has aimed, to the 
it neglect, we might almost say to the contempt, of almost all 

t others; for, as far as is compatible with such a characteristic, his 
sentences are carelessly put together, and his diction much want- 
u ing both in strength and richness. W henever figurative lan- 
| age occurs, it is solely for the purpose of illustration; and in 

this way it is always aptly used, and sometimes with beauty. It 
‘4 may be said, that what we call carelessness in the structure of 
i sentences is attributable to an apprehension of that false cleva- 
tion of style in which meaning 1s sacrificed to pomp, and nature 
is lost in an affectation of ornament. Yet is there no mean be- 
tween the ruffles and hose of Elizabeth’s age and the undress of 
the laboratory ? 

But the distinguishing and most attractive feature of these 
lectures, is the spirit of Christian moderation which they breathe 
throughout, and which not merely is expressed by the will, but is 
realised by the understanding in the exercise of that excellent 
virtue which the Greeks called cvyoun, and which we imper- 
fectly express by our word candour. It is in this respect chiefly 
that we trust to see Mr. Whately’s work becoming a vehicle of 
much good amongst us. 

The remaining excellencies, and the remaining faults, we shall 
leave our readers to find out for themselves. We have said what 
we thought the publication demanded of us, whether from a wish 
to see it improved into a standard work, or from a desire of be- 
holding those benefits communicated to others, which we have 
ourselves reaped, and still hope to glean, from its pages. But 
before we conclude we would present our readers with one or 
| two specimens of our author’s excellence in his particular obser- 
vations. ‘The first which we shall give is at the same time a 
striking example of the power of analyzing human character 
which he has displayed, and especially in the first lecture. We 
allude to the very masterly delineation of party-fecling there 
given. We certainly do not recollect to have seen this principle 
.of action so fully and fairly recognized before. Remarks have, 
of course, continually heen made which imply its existence; 
and so it must ever be with truth. An implicit recognition of it 
‘must always be contained in those sentiments and opinions, in 
which the general good sense and experience of mankind ac- 
quiesce. It does not follow, however, that less credit is due to 
him who presents the truth more nakedly and prominently before 
us. He who brings out the metal in its purity is not the less to 
‘be thanked because the ore has already been observed. 


_ “* That it is not common to take a general view of this principle 
-in all its various bearings and modifications is evident from this, that it 
can hardly be suid even to have name in our language. The practical 
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effect of a man's attachment to his country, to his faction, to his 
fraternity, to his sect, and the like, are so different both in nature 
and in importance, that our attention is drawn off from the samee 
ness of the general fecling which is at the bottom of all, and which 
appears different, chiefly from its being directed to different objects.” 
(P. 4.) 

‘¢ That principle then which I am now speaking of, that party- 
feeling (if 1 may be allowed to give it such a name, in default of a 
more precise one), may be described as a certain limitation of the ge- 
neral social principle, which binds together the human species: it 
consists in the attachment and regard men are disposed to feel toward 
any class, body, or association they may belong to, in itself, and tos 
wards the fellow-members of the same, as such, over and above any 
personal regard they may have for them individually; and in a zeal 
for the prosperity of the society, and for the objects it peculiarly pro- 
poses, over and above what is felt for those objects in themselves, 
and what would be felt for them by each individual, supposing him 
singly to pursue them. It must be added, that men have a natural 
tendency to sympathise and unite with those who coincide with them 
ia any point; and hence are led to form these communities or par- 
ties, as well as to feel towards those in which they may be placed, 
that attachment and zeal which have been just mentioned. 

“ Those who delight in analyzing the complex principles of our na- 
ture, and referring them to their simplest elements, may, perhaps, with- 
out much difficulty trace up that of which we are now speaking, to our 
natural desire of sympathy, and fisposition to afford it... .... Whether, 
however, this or any different theory be adopted ; or whether the party- 
feeling we are speaking of is to be referred to any more simple prin- 
ciples of our nature, of which it is the necessary result; or is to be 
regarded as itself one of the primary elements, as it were, of the hu- 
man mind, is a question of no consequence to our present object: only 
let its existence and universality be admitted, and its effects referred 
to it, as their immediate source ; not to any calculations of reason upon 
views of expediency.” (P. 5—7.) 


After proving more at large the existence, and ae 
the nature of party-fecling, together with the abuses to whic 
it is liable, and the uses for which it is intended, the lecturer 
proceeds to point out in what manner Christianity has, in the 
constitution of the Church, 

“ taken advantage of this associating and coalescing principle of 
our nature, and enlisted it, as it were, into her own service, by giving 
it a new direction ; in order to secure, in the most important of a 
concerns, those advantages which are the final cause of its being im- 
planted in our minds,” (P.18.) 

We regret that we cannot follow our author through the 
whole of this part of his discussion; but we hasten to fulfil our 
promise of giving some farther specimens of the practical obser- 
vations which the volume contains. 


It will be remembered that Mr. Whately’s great object is to 
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guard his readers, on the supposition that they are right in their 
creed, against the excesses and perversions of party-feeling, that 
is to say, against the evils of party-spirit. With this view he 
offers in the fourth lecture, 

«some remarks on the cautions we should observe in our judgement 


and treatment of those who really or apparently differ from us without 
being in any high degree blameable.” (P. 102.) 


¢¢ Contrarieties of natural temperament ;” and certain “ varie- 
ties of acquired tastes and feelings” will of course be included 
under the head of * allowable differences among Christians.” 


«* In these days there are indeed no supernatural gifts (such as those 
which caused divisions in the primitive church at Corinth); but there 
is hardly perhaps less diversity: in natural or habitual tempers and 
qualifications, men are as different (and as likely to disagree in conse- 
quence of that difference) as the Corinthians. Men differ in mind as 
much as in form and features; their intellects vary in kind, probably 
more than in degrees of excellence ; and their tastes and feelings per- 
haps more still.” (P. 122.) 

** Much as we may wonder at the envy, and strife, and mutual pre- 
judice, which existed at Corinth or at Rome, similar injustice is practised 


every day in no less a degree. For how common is it for those of an 


ardent disposition and lively feelings (which temper wiil of course show 
itself in their religion, if they are duly impressed with it) to censure, as 
cold formalists, destitute of a spiritual mind, and of all true zeal and 
devotion, those who have not the same fervent and rapturous emotions 
as their own ; and among these, many who, though they have a calmer 
and cooler temperament, and less exalted sentiments, yet possess a piety 
no less sincere, deep-rooted, and practical; and ‘ love the Lord their 
God with all their heart,’ though that heart be not susceptible of such 
vivid and intense feeling as another’s. These last, on the contrary, are 
but too apt, while they value themselves on being rational and suber- 
minded, to brand the other class as visionary enthusiasts and fanatics. 
+++eee++ Some agaiv show in religions concerns an active, forward, 
and sanguine temper ; others are more steady, quiet, and cautious in 
their proceedings ; and each are but too apt to depreciate the others ; the 
one, as officious and unsafe characters, the other, as lukewarm and 
destitute of zeal. 

Similar observations might be made with respect to a multitude of 
such cases, in which, either from nature or education, the temper and 
turn of one man will materially differ from another's; though when 
duly modified and regulated, neither will be in any degree blameable ; 
but will rather conduce to the benefit of the whole body.” (P. 128— 


139.) 
Our next quotation relates to the different faults in preaching 


prevalent (but among different parties) within the pale of our 
Chureh. On the one hand, we behold 


_ “the error ...... of attempting to exp/ain too much,—of overlook- 
ing the boundaries of the human facuities ;-—-and by presumptuously 


endeavouring fully to develope the most sublime and inscrutable mys- 
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teries of our religion, affording matter of triumph to the infidel, and of 
perplexity to weak brethren.” (P. 265.) 


Another fault observable on the same side 


“is, that of those who confine themselves too much to the inculcation 
of a few fundamental doctrines ;—whose preaching is so exclusivel 
elementary, that they scarcely proceed beyond the first rudiments of the 
Christian faith ; and are perpetually occupied in laying the foundation, 
while they forget to rear the superstructure: so that sometimes a multi- 
tude of discourses from a preacher of this description will be found-to 
be, in substance, but one ; all being strictly confined to the same topics, 
and differing merely in the order of their recurrence. That this faultis 
less pernicious than the opposite one, of omitting the great fundamentals 
of Christianity, must be distinctly acknowledged ; but it is no less cer- 
tain that it zs a fault ; and how much such a practice is at variance with 
that of the apostles, no one who carefully and candidly studies their 
writings, can doubt. In fact we may even lead our hearers into Anti- 
nomianism and the like pernicious errors, with which we are not at all 
affected ourselves, if we lay before them a partial and imperfect view 
of the doctrines of the Gospel. The preaching of the truth will not 
produce its appropriate effects, unless we are careful to preach the whole 
truth, as well as nothing but the truth.” (P. 265, 266.) 

“ The most prominent fault in the preaching of persons” on the 
opposite side, is *‘ that in their dread of enthusiastic and antinomian 
excesses, they are apt to keep in the back ground the great fuudamental 
doctrines of Christianity ; and to dwell almost exclusively on such 
moral precepts, as might equally well have been delivered by a Pagan 
ora Jew; so that while those just mentioned lay a right foundation 
without building upon it, these, on the contrary, are apt to build with- 
out a foundation. Nor are they justified in thinking it sufficient, if at 
the great festivals of our church they direct the attention of their 
hearers to points of faith, in appropriate and distinctly doctrinal dis- 
courses. Even a more frequent statement, proof, and inculcation, of 
those points of faith, is far froin being sufficient, if that faith be still 
kept apart from practice, as a distinct consideration ; instead of bein 
made, in the most conspicuous manner, the groundwork of it,—the mo- 
tive from which it is to spring,—the tree of which it is the fruit. If 
we place before us, as a model, the writings of the apostles, we shall 
plainly see that it is not enough that the faith should be sound, and 


the conduct right also, unless that conduct be made to arise out of that 
faith.” (P. 267—269). 


These quotations we consider to be fairly characteristic in their 
spirit of the volume before us, indicating that candour and cau- 
tion against excesses of party-feeling, which it displays —. 
out. We could wish that the author had been equally explicit 
in warning his hearers against the defect in the same feeling : 
but on this point we have already expressed our opinion. ‘Yet, 
to do justice to Mr. Whately, we have not omitted to state, that 
incidentally he has adverted to this dangerous extreme as well as 
to the other; representing, however, the evils which we have in 
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view, as proceeding rather from an excess of party-feeling, than 

from a wait of it; the fact being, that both causes operate to 

their production. There are several excellent passages on the 

subject of indifference in churchmen to the church of which the 

profess themselves members, combined not unfrequently wit 

= readiness in patronizing those ‘ who cause divisions :” 
ut we must content ourselves with one. 


“ This indifference, clad in the garb of candour, is, as I have said, the 
most frequently met with, and the most expected, in those who are not 
engaged in the ministry. Laymen are indeed but too apt to consider 
themselves as little more than bye-standers in the dispute between the 

~church and her opponents: they perhaps give her the preference indeed, 
but rather as a matter of taste than of conscience ; or, at least, rather 
as umpires between two contending parties, than as making the cause 
their own ; and many a one may be found who would allow, and even 
expect, in the clergy, some zeal in that cause, yet would seem to regard 

it as altogether their concern; not as one in which he himself has a 
common interest. 


** These sentiments often arise not so much from weakness or per- 
versity, as from thoughtlessness, and want of due attention to the sub- 
ject ; for every sincere and candid Christian, if he can be brought to 
reflect attentively on the solemnity with which the Church was insti- 
tuted, as a society not of ministers merely, but of Christians at large, 
and on the earnestness with which its Divine Founder and his apostles 
inculcated the duty of preserving its unity and promoting its welfare, 
will hardly fail to be convinced, that if he would claim a share in the 
benefits of Christ’s redemption, he cannot be indifferent to his institu- 
tions; and that therefore as he is not only permitted but bound to with- 
draw from our Church, if he finds her doctrines or institutions essenti- 
ally at variance with the word of God: so if he finds her to be, in faith 
and practice, scriptural, he is no less bound, not only not to withdraw 


from her communion, but also to use his best endeavours in her cause.” 
(P. 241, 212.) 


We regret that we must refrain from farther quotation ; but 
we trvst our readers wiil take up the volume for themselves. 


_-Notwithstanding some defects in it, and its capability of improve- 


ment (in order at least to become a work of standard value), we 
consider it, even in its present state, one of the most useful pro- 
ductions of the kind which we have for some time had occasion to 
notice. As a work, the spirit and practical suggestions of which 
should be familiarized to the mind of the Christian, and still more 
to the minds of those who are engaged in the discharge of clerical 
duties, we conceive its value to be very great, and greater perhaps 
than can be duly appreciated except by such a practical consulta- 
tion of it. It is in this view that we wish to hold it up to the at- 
tention of the Church-of-England Christian, as a valuable help 
to him under those peculiar, and peculiarly difficult, cireum- 
stances of dissent and division, in which we are now placed. 
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8vo. 14. 8s. 

Chronological Notes of Scotish Affairs from 1680 till 1701, being chiefly 
taken from the Diary of Lord Fountainhall. 4to. 1/. 16s. Only 120 Copies 
printed. 


LAW. 


An Essay on the Law of Perpetuity, and on Trusts of Accumulation; with 
an Introduction containing the History of Alienation, By Henry Randell, Esq. 
of Lincoln’s Inn. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Enquiry into the Present State of the Statute and Criminal Law of 
England. By Jobn Miller, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Reports of Cases relating to the Office of Magistrates, determined in the 
Court of King’s Bench in Hilary and Easter Terms, 1822. By J. Dowling and 
A. Ryland, Barristers at Law. Part 1. 4s. 6d. 

A Digest of the Laws of England. By the Right Hon. Sir John Comyns, 
Kot. late Lord Chief Baron of his Majesty’s Court of Exchequer. Corrected 
and continued to the present time. By Anthony Hammond, I'sq. of the Imer 
Temple. 8 vols. Royul 8vo. 10/. 10s. 

An Abstract of the New Navigation Act 3 Geo. IV. c. 43.; with a List of 


the Ancient Statutes and Modern Acts relating to Trade, which have been re- 
vealed, &c. 2s. 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, CHEMISTRY, &c. 


The Study of Medicine. By John Mason Good, MD.FRS. &c., Member of 
the Royal College of Physicians of London. Four very large and closely- 
printed Volumes, 3/. 4s. 

A Treatise on Diseases of the Nervous System. By J. C. Pritchard, MD. 
FLS. &c. vol. I. containing Convulsive and Maniacal Affections. 8vo. 12s. 

Observations on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology of the Nervous 
System. By J. Swan, MRCS. 8vo. 9 Plates, 10s. 6d. aba 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. Published by the Medical and Chirargl- 
cal Society of London. Vol. 12, Part I. 8vo. 9s. 

On the Use and Abuse of Friction; with some Remarks on Motion and Rest, 
as applicable to the Cure of Various Surgical Diseases, and particularly Gout 
and Rheumatism. By John Bacot, Mem. of the Roy. Coll. of Surgeons, Lon- 
don. 8vo. 2s. sewed. ; 

Historical Sketches of the Opinions entertained by Medical Men, respecting 


the Varieties and Secondary Occurrence of Small Pox. By John Thomson, 
MD. FRS.E. 8vo. 12s. 
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Practical Remarks on Disordered States of the Cerebral Structures occur- 
ring in Infants. By Whitlock Nicholl, MD. 12mo. 4s. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Letters from Spain. By Don Leucadio Doblado. 8vo. 15s. 
Sketches and Fragments. By the Author of the Magic Lantern. Foolscap 
vo. 7s. 

° The Scrinium. By Rebecca Edridge. 2 vols. 12mo. 15s. 

The Trial of James Stuart, Esq. jun. before the High Court of Justiciary, 
Edinburgh, on Monday June 10, 1822. With an Appendix of Documents. 
Svo. 3s. 6d. sewed. 

The Classical Collector’s Vade Mecum ; being an Iutroduction to the Know- 
ledge of the Best Editions of the Greek and Roman Classics. 18mo. 5s. 

Body and Soul; consisting of a Series of Lively and Pathetic Stories, calcu- 
lated to excite the Attention and Interest of the Religious World. Post 8vo. 198. 


A Letter to John Hope, Esq. Advoeate; containing Strictures on his Letter 
to the Hon. James Abercromby, M. P. 1s. 


The Hermit in the Country. Vol. IV. 7s. 
AGlossary; or a Collection of Words, Phrases, Names, and Allusions to 
Customs, Proverbs, &c. which have been thought to require illustration in the” 


Works of English Authors, and particularly of Shakspeare and his Contempa- 
ries. By the Rev. Rob. Nares, MA. &c. 4to. 2/. 15s. 
Dodsley’s Annual Register for 1820. Two Parts. 1/. 12s. 
Illustrations of the Literary History of the 18th Century. By J. Nichols, 
FSA. Vol. 1V, Portraits. 1/. 7s. 


Quintilianus de Institutione Oratorid, ex Editione J. M. Gesneri. 2 pocket 
volumes (Regent’s Edition) 12s. 

Elements of the Game of Chess; or a New Method of Instruction in that 
celebrated Game, founded on Scientific Principles ; containing Numerous Ge- 
neral Rules, Remarks, and Examples, by means of which considerable skill in’ 
the Game may be acquired in a comparatively short time. By W. Lewis, 
Teacher of Chess. 12mo. 7s. 

The Works, Verse and Prose, of the Right Hon. Sir Chas. Hanbury Wil- 
liams, KB. &c. with Notes by Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford; published’ 
from the Originals, in the possession of his Grandson, the Right Hon. George 
Capel Coningsby, Earl of Essex. 3vols. 8vo. Portraits. 11. 11s. 6d. 

houghts ; chiefly on Serious Subjects, with Remarks on “ Lacon.” By W. 
Danby, Esq. of Swinton Park, Yorkshire. 2 vols, 8vo. Portrait. 12s. 

The Social Club; consisting of a Series of Stories, illustrated by coloured 

Engravings. Eleph. 4to. 7s. 6d. No. 1. to be completed in 12 Numbers. 


NATURAL HISTORY, BOTANY, &c, 


The Naturalist’s Repository; or, Monthly Miscellany of Exotic Natural: 
History. By E. Donovan, FLS., WS., &c. oyal 8vo. No. I. 3s. 6d. 

The Scottish Cryptogamic Flora; or Coloured Figures and Descriptions of 
Cryptogamic Plants growing in Scotland, and belonging chiefly to the Order 
Fungi. By Robert Kaye Greville, Esq. FRSE. MWS. &c. &c. Royal 8vo. 
No. I. &c. 4s. each. 

The Philosophy of Zoology; ora General View of the Structure, Functions, 
and Classification of Animals. By John Fleming, DD. Minister of. Plisky 
Fifeshire, FRSE. MWS. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. Plates, 1/. 10s. 

Lectures on the Elements of Botany ; containing the Descriptive Anatomy’ 
of those Organs on which the Growth and Preservation of Vegetables de- 


pend. By Anthony Todd Thomson, FLS. MRCS. Plates and numerous 
ood Cuts. Vol. I, 8vo. il. 8s. 
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An Jatroduction to the Study of Fossil Organic Remains ; especially those 
found in the British Strata: intended to aid the Student in his Enquiries re- 
specting the Nature of Fossils and their Connexion with the Formation of the 

h. By James Parkinson, FRCS. M. Geol. S. Lond. and Wern. S$. Edin, 
&c. Plates. Post 8vo. 12s. 

Geological Essays; comprising a View of the Order of the Strata, Coal- 
fields, and Minerals of the District of the River Avon, &c. &c. By Joseph 
Sutcliffe, AM. 8vo. 4s. 


NOVELS, TALES, AND WORKS OF FICTION. 


Vargas ; a Tale of Spain. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Malpas; or the Poursuivant d’Amour. By the Author of the Cavalier. 
vols. 11. 1s. 

The Three Perils of Man; or War, Woman, and Witchcraft ; a Border Ro- 
mance. By J. Hogg. 3 vols. 11. 4s. 

Roche Blanche; or the Hunters of the Pyrenees; a Romance. By Anna 
Maria Porter. 3 vols. 11. 4s. 

The Novels of Cervantes. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 

The Legends of Scotland. First Series: containing Fair Melen of Kirkonnel, 
and, Roslin Castle. 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

No Enthusiasm; a Tale of the Present Times. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 19s. 


POETRY. 


The Grave of the Last Saxon; or the Legend of the Curfew. By the Rev. 
V/. L. Bowles. 8vo. 6s. 

The Poetical Works of James Hogg. 4 vols. foolscap 8vo. 1/. 10s. 

Angelica ; or the — of Proteus. Poem. By Lord Thurlow. 3s. 

Recreative Hours. hata E. Linley, Esq. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

Poetical Works. By Eaglesfield Smith, Esq. Author of Legendary Tales. 
2 vols. 8vo. 10s. 

Outlines of Edinburgh, and other Poems. 5s. 

A Series of Writers in English Poetry; Natives of, or Residents in, the 
County of Kent. With Specimens of their Compositions, and some Account 
of their Lives and Writings. By R. Freeman. 2 vols. 12mo. 15s. 

Theatrical Portraits, with other Poems. By Harry Stoe Van Dyk. Fools- 
cap 8vo. 6s. 

ndom Rhymes from Paris, with other Poems. By Dennis Travers. 8vo. 
4s. sewed. 

The Odes of Anacreon of Teos, translated into English Measure. By Lord 
Thurlow. 5s. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Three Letters to the Right Hon. the Earl of Liverpool, on the Distresses of 
Agriculture. With Observations on Cash Payment and a Free Trade. By the 
Right Hon. Lord Stourton. 8vo. 7s. 

A Reply to the Sixth Edition of a Pamphlet, entitled “The State of the 
Nation;” accompanied with a thigd Chapter, being a Treatise on Agricultural 
Distress, or the Interests of the Landlord considered as to Practical Remedies. 
By Joshua Collier. 2s. 6d. 

Economical Inquiries relative to the Laws which regulate Rent, Profit, 
Wages, and the Value of Money; in which the Doctrine maintained by Mr. 
Ricardo and others, that Rent of Land does not enter into and form a part of 
the Value of Exchangeahle Commodities, is refuted. By Thomas Hopkins. 

- A Respectful Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, KG. &c. &c.; occasioned by 
the Speech imputed to his Lordship at the Isle of Thanet Bible Society Meet- 
ing. By the Rev. H. H. Norris, MA. 7s. 
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A Speech delivered in the House of Lords on Friday, June 7, 1822, by 
Herbert, Lord Bishop of Peterborough ; on the presentation of a Petition 
against his Examination Questions. With Explanatory Notes, a Supplement, 
and aCopy of the Questions. 2s. 6d. 

Thoughts on the Greek Revolution. By Charles Brinsley Sheridan. 8vo. 

An Address to the Farmers of Great Britain; with an Essay on the Prairies 
of the Western Country. By Morris Birckbeck. 1s. 6d. : 

Two Letters, one to the Right Hon. the Marquess of Londonderry, the’ 
other to Sir James Mackintosh, M. P. on Columbia. By a Merchant. 2s, 

The Situation of England in Regard to Agriculture, Trade, and Finance; 
with a Comparison of the Prospects of England and France. By Joseph 
Lowe, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

On the Depressed State of Agriculture. By James Cleghorn. Published 
by Order of the Highland Society of Scotland. 8vo. 3s. 


An Essay on the Production of Wealth. By R. Torrens, Esq. FRS. Au- 
thor of an Essay on the External Corn Trade. 8vo. 12s. 


SCIENCE, MECHANICS, &e, 


A Practical Treatise on the Strength of Cast Iron; intended for the assist- 
ance of Engineers, Iron-masters, Architects, &c. Also an Account of some 
new Experiments, with an extensive Table of the Properties of Materials. By 
Thos. Tredgold, Civil Engineer. 8vo. 4 Plates, 12s. 

A Treatise of Celestial Mechanics. By S. L. La Place, Mem. Nat. Inst. 
&e. Part J. Book I: translated from the French, and elucidated with expla- 
natory netes. By the Rev. Henry Hi. Harte, FTCD. MRIA. 4to. 18s. 

A Letter to Sir Humphrey Davy, Bart. on tke Application of Machine 
to the Purpose of Calculating and Printing Mathematical Tables. By Charles 
Babbage, Esq. MA. Mem. Camb. Philo. Soc. and Sec. Astron. Soc. Lond. 
4to. 1s. 6d. 


A New System of Naval Architecture. By Wm. Annesley. With 11 
Plates. 4to. 15s. 

A System of Mechanics, for the Use of Students in the University of Dub- 
lin. By the Rev. J. Romney Robinson, FTCD. MRIA. 8vo. 13s. 

The Elements of the Theory of Central Forces, designed for the Use of the 
Students in the University of Dublin. By the Rev. Dionysius Lardner, AM. 
TCD. and MRIA. 8vo. 8s. 

Instructions for Civil and Military Surveyors in Topographical Plan Drawing ; 
forming a Guide to the just Conception and Accurate Representation of the 


Surface of the Earth in Maps and Plans. By Wm. Siborn, Lieut. 9th Inf. 
Oblong 4to. 14. 10s. India Paper 1/. 15s. 


THEOLOGY, SERMONS, Kc. 


The Use and Abuse of Party Feeling in matters of Religion; considered in 
Eight Sermons, preached before the University of Oxford, in 1822, at the 
Bampton Lecture. By R. Whately, MA. Fellow of Oriel College. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Biblical Fragments. Vol. If. By M. A. Schimmelpenninck. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Plain Sermons upon the Relative Duties of the Poor, as Parents, Husbands, 
Wives, Children, Servants, &c. ; with two concluding Discourses on the Bless- 
ings of the Gospel to the Poor, and upon their appointed Condition and more 
general Duties. By Arthur B. Evans, jun. MA. 4s. 

The Country Curate’s Offering to his Parishioners ; consisting of Eight Vil 
lage Sermons, 12mo. Ss. 

The Scripture Character of God, or Discourses on the Divine Attributes. 
By the Rev. H. F. Burder, MA. 8vo. 7s. 

Sermons by the Rev. Noah Hill. 8vo. 93. 
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The Book of Psalms in Verse; with a Short Explanatory Preface to each 
Psalm from Bishop Horne, &c. 5s. 

Deism compared with Christianity ; being an Epistolary Correspondence 
containing all the principal objections against Revealed Religion, with the An. 
swers annexed, showing the insufficiency of the Arguments in support of Infi- 
delity. 2 vols. 8vo. 14. 7s. 

Sermons by the Rev. J. W. Cunningham, MA. Vicar of Harrow, &c. author 
of “ A World without Souls,” &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons illustrating the History contained in the Book of Genesis. By the 
Rev. Win. Bassett, Curate of Brandon, in Suffolk. 2 vols. 12mo. 11s. 

Sermons on the Public Means of Grace, the Fasts and Festivals of the Church, 
Scripture Characters, and various Practical Subjects. By the late Right Rey, 
Theodore Dehon, DD. Rector of St. Michael’s, Charleston, and Bishop of the 
Protestant Church of South Carolina. Withsome Account of the Autho?, &e. 


2 vols. 8vo. 1/, 1s. 
Intimations and Evidences of a Future State. By the Rev. Thos. Watson. 


Part II. 8vo. 6s. 

A Sermon upon the Present Distress in Ireland. By the Rev. Alex. Dallas, 
Vicar of Highclere, in Hants. 1s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Reciprocal! Obligations of Life; or a Practical Exposition of 
Domestic, Ecclesiastical, Patriotic, and Mercantile Duties. By the Rev. J. 
Morison, Minister of Trevor Chapel, Brompton. 12mo. 7s. 

The Epistles of St. Paul the Apostle, translated, with an Exposition and 
Notes. By the Rev. Thos. Belsham, Minister of Essex-street Chapel. 4 vols. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Lectures on Some Important Doctrines of the Gospel. By Thomas Rafiles, 
LL. D. Hon. Mem. Lit. Phil. Soc. New York. 12mo. 7s. 

Six Village Sermons, on some of the Relative Duties. By the Rev. Edw. 
Berens, MA. late Fell. Oriel Coll. 12mo. 1s. 6d. sewed. 

Lectures on the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity. By Edward Andrews, LLD. 
Part II. 8vo. 7s. 

Sermons by Jonathan Walton, BD. Trin. Col. Rector of Birdbrook. 


2 vols. 8vo. 
VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Travels to Chili, over the Indes, in the years 1820 and 1821. By Peter 
Schmidtmeyer. ‘To be completed in Four Parts. Part I. 4to. 5s. 
An Account of the Principal Pleasure Tours in England and Wales. With 
Maps and Plates. 12mo. 10s. 6d. half bound. 
ravels in Syria and the Holy Land. Bythe late John Lewis Burkhardt. 


Ato. 2l. 8s. 


ERRATA IN NO. XXXVIII. 


Page 421, line from bottoin 22, for correct, read connect. 
— 446, - 14, — is, read si. 

—— 450, - 20, — Gwydnyl, read Gwydhill, 
—— 443, last line, fur vol. i, read vol. ii, 
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